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Addiction, Crime, and the Criminal Justice 
System.—Community concern with heroin addic- 
tion revolves around the association of crime with 
heroin abuse, assert Professors James Vorenberg 
and Irving F. Lukoff. Among the research findings 
presented in their article is an analysis of official 
police records of patients in a methadone mainte- 
nance program which indicates that while arrest 
rates decline the bulk of the decline can be attri- 
buted to fewer arrests for drug related charges. 
Further data reveal that the continuance of crimi- 
nal activity is a function of the age of onset of 
drug use, whether crime outdates drug use, and 
the aging of the population in treatment. 


Functional Units: A Different Correctional 
Approach.—Dr. Robert B. Levinson and Roy E. 
Gerard, both of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
describe the Bureau’s innovative program to re- 
structure its institutions into Functional Units. 
A Functional Unit is a semiautonomous entity de- 
signed to provide an intensive treatment program 
to meet the needs of a particular group of of- 
fenders. Decentralizing an institution into these 
units, report the authors, has resulted significantly 
in an increase in both staff and resident morale. 


Crisis Intervention in a Probation Setting.— 
Gloria Cunningham discusses concepts of crisis 
intervention and their application to correctional 
practice from the viewpoint of the criminal justice 
system itself being the crisis-producing event in 
the life of the offender. She gives special consid- 
eration to the presentence phase, violation, and 
parole as crisis periods and states that, although 
crisis theory has grown out of other forms of 
practice settings, it is considered to be of particu- 
lar relevance to corrections. She also suggests that 
probation and parole officers may have evolved 


This Issue in Brief 


their own practice models on the basis of direct 
experience which can in turn enrich the develop- 
ment of crisis theory and other short-term treat- 
ment systems. 


Designing a Correctional Facility —K.L. Mc- 
Reynolds, a design research consultant in Ontario, 
Canada, describes the consultative process of de- 
signing a correctional facility as a systematic 
method of marrying correctional programming 
with facility design in consultation with the users. 
The team approach outlined in the article disvells 
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correctional preconceptions while synthesizing ex- 
perience and theory. Hence, building design 
evolves as a function of program definition. Indi- 
cated are the steps culminating in a program that 
outlines essential requirements for each treat- 
ment, operational, and service activity. The archi- 
tect then uses the program to translate these 
stated needs into a physical form. 


Community Service Volunteers: A British Ap- 
proach to Delinquency Prevention—Clementine 
L. Kaufman, a coordinator of volunteer programs 
in Maryland, tells us about the work of Commu- 
nity Service Volunteers in Great Britain as it re- 
lates to the delinquency prevention area. She de- 
scribes programs which send young people to 
work in institutions as teachers, members of 
group living staff or recreation staff and reports 
on the efforts of volunteers working in the com- 
munity developing alternatives to probation or 
institutionalization. She also examines the success 
of a program which places young offenders in 
volunteer jobs in other institutions. 


Collaboration Between Practitioners and Re- 
searchers: Relevant Knowledge in Corrections.— 
Improvement of the processes of collaboration be- 
tween researcher and practitioner has been slowed 
by insufficient attention to “types of knowledge” 
involved, states Malcolm W. Klein of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. Three varieties of 
assumed knowledge are discussed—clinical, theo- 
retical, and empirical—and limits of all three in 
current correctional collaboration are suggested. 
Then, the author outlines four categories of re- 
quired knowledge: (1) Means of increasing com- 
munity and agency tolerance for community treat- 
ment; (2) means of increasing agency follow- 
through on research findings; (3) selected aspects 
of the collaborative process itself; and (4) the 
nature of the system component of the criminal 
justice system. 


Operating a Criminal Justice Unit Within a 
Narcotics Treatment Program.—As one of the 
Nation’s oldest and largest narcotics treatment 
programs, the Criminal Justice Division of the 
District of Columbia Narcotics Treatment Ad- 
ministration has learned some valuable lessons, 
report Paul A. Colbert, Sr., and Susan M. Kirch- 
berg. In a followup article to that of Dr. Robert 
L. DuPont (June 1971), they attempt to identify 
specific problems encountered in administering a 
narcotics program and recommend techniques of 
avoiding them. The D.C. experience should prove 
helpful to administrators of new programs. 

State Work Release Programs: An Analysis 
of Operational Policies —Work release programs 
are not fulfilling the promises of their rhetoric, 
suggests Lawrence S. Root of Bryn Mawr College. 
Their restricted use is the result of institutional 
concerns for both control and public relations 
rather than rehabilitation, he affirms. Until im- 
plementation refiects a consideration of the needs 
of the offender and a realistic view of the safety 
of society, he concludes, work release will retain 
only a transitional role, ornamenting the tradi- 
tional correctional structure. 


The Multiple Realities Inherent in Probation 
Counseling.—Jose Arcaya, psychologist with the 
Allegheny County Adult Probation Department 
in Pittsburgh, presents a descriptive analysis of a 
typical probation counseling situation. He endeav- 
ors to articulate the mutual experiential worlds 
of officer and client as they engage in an initial 
meeting and underlines the tension inherently 
present in the officer’s job. Conflicts occurring 
within the counseling situation are examined with 
respect to attitudes which an officer can adopt in 
resolving the tension and approaches are sug- 
gested to increase officer-client rapport. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate 
expressions of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to 
be taken as an endorsement by the editors or the federal probation office of 
the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the articles 
appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving 
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Addiction, Crime, and the 
Criminal Justice System 


By JAMES VORENBERG AND IRVING F.. LUKOFF, PH.D.* 


OVERNMENT Officials, the news media, and 
e the public constantly press researchers and 

drug treatment people for answers to ques- 
tions that can guide policy about drug abuse. The 
problem of drug abuse is multifaceted but the core 
of community concern is the relationship be- 
tween addiction and crime. Other issues—the im- 
pact of addiction on the communities where it is 
most concentrated, the significance of addiction 
on the lives of tens of thousands of people who 
become drug abusers—deserve equal attention. 
However, this brief article will concentrate on 
criminal behavior and other forms of deviance and 
the impact of methadone treatment on crime re- 
duction. 

The findings are derived from a series of in- 
vestigations carried out at the Addiction Research 
and Treatment Corporation by the Center for 
Criminal Justice at Harvard Law School and by 
the Center for Research and Demonstration at 
Columbia University.1 The Addiction Research 
and Treatment Corporation is a large multimodal- 
ity treatment facility located in the Bedford- 
Stuyvesant/Fort Greene area of Brooklyn? and 
directed by Dr. Beny J. Primm. The program pro- 
vides methadone for most patients, although most 
patients are on lower doses than prevail in many 
other programs. In addition, there are counselors 
with relatively small caseloads who work closely 
with the clients. There are group therapies of 
several kinds available as well as an active edu- 
cational program. Job development is available 
and a fairly comprehensive medical program for 
use by patients. There is a small therapeutic com- 
munity for patients who require more intensive 
resocialization. In this article we can only briefly 
summarize some of the findings and provide only 
illustrative data for some of the points raised 
here. 

One theme we wish to urge is that in order to 


*Professor Vorenberg is professor at Harvard Law 
School and director of the School’s Center for Criminal 
Justice. Dr. Lukoff is professor at the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Social Work and director of the School’s 
Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation Evalu- 
ation Team, Research and Demonstration Center. 
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begin to comprehend what may be taking place 
in the treatment system that has burgeoned in 
recent years is that we must develop an under- 
standing of the salient features of heroin addic- 
tion. We blithely assume that we can look at a 
group of people entering treatment programs as 
so many units exposed to some kind of input— 
methadone, counseling, therapy, employment coun- 
seling or a therapeutic milieu—and monitor 
changes that take place in the course of treatment, 
including crime reduction. But without a careful 
understanding of the relationship between heroin 
use and criminal conduct we are very likely to 
misinterpret the impact that programs have on 
addicts who enter and remain in treatment. 


The Causes of Crime 


One assumption repeatedly made, and that 
serves as a rationale for approaches to treatment, 
is that individuals inducted into heroin use are 
then forced to commit crime in order to sustain 
their habit. This may be the sequence for some 
addicts but it is simply not the case for large 
segments of the addict population.* 

Even those who have had no confrontations 
with the police prior to drug use are also inte- 
grated into deviant subcultures where there is an 
acceptance and positive reward for successful 
hustling, and the skills acquired in the process of 
surviving as an addict are not easily abandoned, 
nor the accompanying acceptance of illegal be- 
havior swept away by the kinds of interventions 
generally available in most treatment programs. 

Using police records we found that 44 percent 
of the patients had been arrested prior to the on- 
set of drug use, and this is a conservative estimate 

1 The research reviewed here was carried out at the Addiction 
Research and Treatment Corporation Center, Brooklyn, New York. 
Funds for the research are supported by grants NI-71-046-G and 
NI-72-008-G from the United States Department of Justice, Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administration, to the Addiction Research 
and Treatment Corporation Evaluation Team through the Vera Insti- 
tute of Justice and from the Addiction Research and Treatment 
Corporation. We gratefully acknowledge their support. 

2 ARTC also has facilities in Harlem but the data in this report 
are all from the Brooklyn Center. 

3 This is also the case in England where many addicts in clinics 
were known to the authorities prior to their use of drugs. See David 
Hawks, “The Epidemiology of Narcotic Addictior in the United 


Kingdom,” Addiction Research Unit, University of London, 1973 
(mimeograph). 
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since we do not have access to juvenile records.* 
We also find that early onset of drug use is as- 
sociated with significantly higher rates of arrest 
both before and after entrance into the program, 
and that it is still higher for those who already 
had arrest records before drug use. 

Heroin addicts are not uniformly integrated 
into either the drug culture or into criminal devi- 
ance. We all know of addicts who manage to avoid 
confrontations with the criminal justice system 
and who have always kept a foot in conventional 
society. But these people are hardly responsible 
for the vast amount of crime attributed to heroin 
addicts. At the Addiction Research and Treatment 
Corporation, a program located in a high drug 
use and crime area, where patients are not 
screened out for criminal conduct prior to enter- 
ing treatment, almost a fifth have no arrest rec- 
ords. A significant portion of the balance have 
had only minor brushes with the law, mainly ac- 
tivities directly related to the use and purchase 
of drugs. For these individuals there will be negli- 
gible impact of the program on the reduction in 
crime because they are not likely to commit them 
when they managed to avoid doing so while they 
were active heroin addicts. 

But what of the balance? Our conventional 
view is that once a person gets caught up in the 
drug scene and has become addicted he begins to 
commit crimes in order to support his habit. No 
doubt this is true for some individuals but evi- 
dence is gradually accumulating that this view- 
point is too simple-minded. Let us review some 
of the findings from the investigations we have 
carried on to date. 

Using only crimes that are related to fund- 
raising we see that the individuals with prior 
records have consistently higher rates of arrest 
and that early onset of addiction has an inde- 
pendent effect also. When we examine the arrest 
experience during the first year of treatment we 
again find a persistence of the impact of early 
onset and preheroin charges (see table 2). 

We find then, that for a substantial segment of 
the patient group criminal behavior antedates 
the onset of heroin use. This group of patients 
also arrive at the treatment center with more ex- 
tensive criminal records, including arrests for 
felonies and misdemeanors. As we can see in 
table 1 two factors are related to the level of 


deviance. For example, of patients addicted at a later age, over 21, 
60 percent. have police records that antedate their initial heroin use. 
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TABLE 1.—Age-of-onset of daily heroin use: Arrests prior 
to drug use and charge patterns before treatment 


Age-of-Onset Regular Heroin Use 
21 and Under 22 and Above 


Preaddiction Charges 


Yes No Yes No 
Larcenies, felonies 
and misdemeanors * 
None 10.8 30.0 32.6 57.3 
Low ** 27.9 32.2 27.3 23.4 
High 61.3 37.8 40.1 19.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Percent never 
arrested — 19.2 — 42.7 
No. cases (147) (307) (187) (124) 


*Excludes drug-specific charges and assaultive charges. 
**Low are those with charge rate less than .33 per year; 
high are those with higher rates. 


TABLE 2.—Age-of-onset of daily heroin use: Arrests prior 
to drug use and arrest in first year of treatment 


Age-of-Onset Regular Heroin Use 
21 and Under 22 and Above 


Preaddiction Charges 


Yes No Yes No 

Y Arrested 40.8 31.2 36.3 19.3 
Assaultive 

charges 11.6 5.9 4.3 2.4 
% Drug charges 18.7 18.6 18.2 9.7 
Misdemeanors, 

larcenies, 

felonies 26.4 aS 24.0 10.5 
No. cases (147) (307) (187) (124) 


criminality of patients: age of onset of drug use 
and a history of arrests prior to drug use. 

Under treatment we find not only the percent 
arrested following the pattern already observed 
for preprogram charges but a particular concen- 
tration of charges classified as ‘‘assaultive,” which 
include inflicting bodily harm and the use of 
dangerous weapons. Although such charges are 
a relatively small portion of the total arrest con- 
figuration they are concentrated, first, in those 
who start drug use early, and more especially 
those with arrests prior to the onset of drug use. 

These patterns are clearly inconsistent with the 
view that youthful addicts are “‘retreatists,” un- 
able to make it in the more aggressive criminal 
and bopping gangs. While heroin addicts are not 
all equally involved in criminal behavior, a sub- 
stantial portion are not simply addicts seeking 
funds to support their habit but individuals who 
are ensconced in deviant patterns of behavior 
that are not susceptible to simple interventions. 


Treatment and the Diminution of Crime 


We are all familiar with the testimony that 
crime declines precipitously once patients enter 
methadone treatment programs. These reports 
suggest that efforts to alter the behavior of ad- 
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dicts are more successful than any other known 
program of social intervention, including vast pro- 
grams in education, job training, rehabilitation of 
various handicapped groups, or the many pro- 
grams designed to deal intensively with delin- 
quents or adult criminals. These findings force a 
reexamination of the information that has been 
so widely publicized. 

Part of the reason there are problems in assess- 
ing program impact is that we cannot implement 
experimental designs to follow patients through 
treatment and contrast alterations that may take 
place against a control group. But having to resort 
to a less satisfactory design does not mean we 
cannot introduce various methods to gauge, if only 
roughly, the various forces that may contribute to 
the changes in rates that may have nothing at all 
to do with program intervention. 

We present a selection of data from our reports 
to indicate the pattern of crime diminution that 
more realistically assesses program impact. These 
figures are derived from a single program and re- 
sults may differ among programs for a variety of 
reasons. But as we will see it is not only that the 
patients differ across programs but that the way 
in which the data have been examined tend to ex- 
aggerate program impact on criminal behavior. 

Chart I shows the arrest rates for patients who 
remained in treatment for at least 1 year, and fol- 
lows those who were in treatment up to 2 years. 
Observe that the rates decline from 78 the year 
preceding program entrance to 44 in the first 
year and 32 in the second year, a substantial de- 


5 In the full reports we examine the data separately for active 
and terminated patients for both arrests and for charges. 
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CHART 1.—Arrest rates for Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation patients 1 year before 
treatment, after 1 year of treatment, and after 2 years of treatment for all active patients. 
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cline. These are based on police records and not 
on self-reports and therefore tend to be higher 
than in data recorded for some programs. Never- 
theless, the alteration in rates is substantial and 
impressive. 

When we look at Chart II we begin to have a 
clearer understanding of what has taken place. 
Instead of arrests we have charges grouped into 
three categories: Drug-related charges, assaultive 
charges, and crimes primarily directed toward the 
acquisition of money or goods, whether misde- 
meanors, larcenies or felonies. These rates are 
also computed for the period when the individual 
began using heroin daily until he entered treat- 
ment, for the year preceding treatment, the first 
year in treatment and the second year. 

When we disassemble the charges we observe 
what has been taking place more clearly. We can 
summarize the results as follows :° 

(1) The most substantial decline for patients 
receiving methadone is in charges associated with 
the purchase, possession, and sale of drugs. 

(2) Using the years immediately preceding en- 
trance into the program in order to assess change 
tends to exaggerate the decline because this is a 
peak year for arrest and may be related to the 
reason many come into treatment, whether vol- 
untarily or through the criminal justice system. 

(3) Those who drop out of treatment have 
initially more extensive criminal records and 
when compared to their criminal behavior over 
their tenure as addicts show no comparable de- 
cline in charges other than those associated with 
drug use. (Data not presented.) 

(4) It is only in the second year of treatment 


ACTIVE PATIENTS 


44 

32 

304 

20, 

10: 

l yr. before After 1 yr. After 2 yrs. 

entry of treatment of treatment 
(606) (606) (178) 
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CHART 2.—Charge rates for Addiction Research and Treatment Corporation patients from onset to 
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entry in program, 1 year before entry, 1 year after entry, and 2 years after entry. 


1134 
1004 


80 4 


60 5 


ACTIVE PATIENTS 


40- 
x 23 24 
CEA 
All Charges Drug Charges Assaultive Misdemeanors, 
Charges Larcenies, Felonies 


One year before entry 


_ Onset to entry in program 


WY One year after entry 
RRRSSy Two years after entry 


that there is a significant decline in charges as- 
sociated with the acquisition of money or goods 
in contrast to their behavior since commencing 
drug use. 

Thus, the relatively optimistic picture of crime 
diminution, when the data are examined over 
various time-spans and particular charges are 
identified, results in a more cautious assessment. 
Crime reduction in any significant sense requires 
a longer period of program intervention before 
there are discernible results. Nor is there a spec- 
tacular change in this area of behavior. 

As we suggested in the beginning of this article 
if we do not assume that drug use in and of itself 
altogether explains the crime committed by ad- 
dicts then it is unlikely that spectacular and im- 
mediate results can be obtained within the frame- 
work of our current treatment technology. 

We are also hopeful that we can learn more 
about the relationship between the onset of addic- 
tion and prior or contemporaneous criminal ac- 
tivity. This question is part of the search for a 
better understanding of crime which the public 
associates with addiction. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that robbery is one of the crimes for which 
the ARTC addicts are charged least frequently. 


It is important to learn as much as possible about 
the factors that correlate with addict crime and 
our early findings are suggestive of the value of 
such inquiry. We have noted that among the ad- 
dicts at ARTC there was an association between 
frequency of arrests at an early age and addiction 
at an early age. At this point we can only spec- 
ulate about the meaning of such data. A possible 
explanation is that drug-taking may be one facet 
of risk-taking among groups engaged in a variety 
of delinquent acts. 


What Kinds of Crimes Do Addicts Commit? 


This, of course, is a crucial question since the 
response will indicate what specific gains in 
terms of crime reduction we can expect from a 
successful investment in reducing addiction. The 
highest increase in charge rates is for drug of- 
fenses, theft and forgery. Somewhat unexpectedly 
the rate of charges for assaultive crimes (which 
category includes muggings and other robberies) 
drops off slightly during addiction; notwithstand- 
ing that the average age at which ARTC patients 
became addicted was 21, an age at which the gen- 
eral level of assaultive crime is quite high. In 
striking contrast, when addicts report what crimes 
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they are committing the number reporting armed 
robbery goes from 8 percent before addiction to 
25 percent during addiction and for mugging 12 
percent before to 19 percent during. 

Here again, all we have so far are preliminary 
findings that provide a stimulus to further in- 
quiry. 


Methadone Programs and Crime 


The public’s first exposure to methadone created 
high expectations. Some reports suggested the 
new drug had almost magical qualities—heroin 
hunger would in some mysterious way be blocked, 
patients would turn dramatically from crime to 
a constructive, happy life. What little we have 
learned to date shows that the early picture was 
too rosy. For the addicts in Bedford-Stuyvesant— 
who clearly are economically, socially and medi- 
cally a more depressed group than those groups 
who were first the subjects of methadone treat- 
ment programs and experiments—the results 
have been far less dramatic. Our data suggest 
that different subgroups in the sample respond 
differently to the program with regard to such 
things as drug use, criminal activity, and even 


kinds of crimes whose incidence are reduced. 
Many addicts on methadone maintenance continue 
to use heroin and other drugs, although at lower 
levels than before entering treatment. The level 
of criminal charges for patients at ARTC in the 
first year of treatment is actually higher than the 
average rate over the full period of the patients’ 
addiction, but shows a drop as compared with the 
year immediately preceding entry to the program. 
What this suggests is that addicts may not come 
into such programs until they reach a point at 
which the level of drug use and required criminal 
activity to support that use has gotten uncomfort- 
ably high. 

What we have found to date suggests that it 
is unrealistic to expect radical changes in be- 
havior from a methadone-based program. The re- 
jection of a long-term life in deviance—aggra- 
vated by addiction—is at best a slow process. Any 
effective results would appear to be a function of 
a long tenure in treatment in which the admin- 
istration of methadone is but one rehabilitative 
tool. Such a trend is indicated by the early figures 
we have on the criminal behavior of the patients 
who remained in the program for 2 years. 


T HERE are different kinds of addicts, needing different kinds of treatment and 
different amounts of control. The job is to strengthen the various treatment 
alternatives and make them available and useful. The addict should be urged to 
enter the program that offers the necessary amount of control. Control, therefore, 
becomes part of the treatment. External control, compensating for the client’s 
lack of internal controls, is relaxed as his internal controls begin to strengthen. 
Applying more control than is necessary reaches into the realm of punishment 
and makes the job of treatment more difficult—ROLAND W. Woop 


Functional Units: A Different 
Correctional Approach’ 


By RoBertT B. LEVINSON, PH.D., AND Roy E. GERARD** 


ways be a need to confine some of society’s 

law violators, advocates for prison reform 
have persistently stressed the need for humane, 
rehabilitation-oriented institutions. Cogent argu- 
ments have been made regarding the need for 
facilities with more adequate staff/inmate ratios. 
This is seen as a major achievement towards re- 
ducing the anonymity of offenders; as a critical 
component in staff coming to view those incar- 
cerated as people and, thereby, fostering a more 
healthy institutional climate. Limitations on man- 
power and other resources suggest the need for 
the most efficient use of those means that are 
made available. With these considerations in mind, 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons has initiated a 
program to restructure the organization of its 
institutions into Functional Units. 


: CCEPTING the proposition that there will al- 


Functional Units 


A Functional Unit can be conceptualized as one 
of a number of small, self-contained ‘‘institutions” 
operating in semiautonomous fashion within the 
confines of a larger facility. The concept includes 
the notion of: (a) A relatively small number of 
offenders (50-100) ; (b) who are housed together 
(generally throughout the length of their insti- 
tutional stay or as they near completion—12 to 18 
months—of a long term); (c) and who work in 
a close, intensive treatment relationship with a 
multidisciplinary, relatively permanently assigned 
team of staff members whose offices are located 
on the Unit; (d) with this latter group having 
decision-making authority in all within-institution 
aspects of programming and institutional living; 
(e) and the assignment of an offender to a par- 


*The authors wish to acknowledge the assistance given 
them in the development of this article by many individ- 
uals, both within and outside the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. Particularly helpful were: Norman A. Carlson, 
director, Federal Bureau of Prisons; the staff (and espe- 
cially John A. Minor, supervisor of case management) at 
the Kennedy Youth Center, Morgantown, West Virginia; 
and Dr. Herbert C. Quay, chairman, Division of Educational 
Psychology, Temple University. 

**Dr. Levinson is coordinator of mental health services, 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D.C., and Mr. 
a is assistant director (institution services) at the 

ureau. 


ticular Unit being contingent upon his need for 
the specific type of treatment program offered. 

While it is preferable to identify a Functional 
Unit with a single living unit (ideally, one with 
differentiated quarters within the building), this 
is not a requirement. Given that the above con- 
ditions (a-e) prevail, a Functional Unit can en- 
compass two living areas if this more adequately 
“fits” institutional architecture. 


Decentralization 


The consequence of organizing a total correc- 
tional institution around the Functional Unit con- 
cept is to decentralize the facility’s organizational 
structure. This means a “flattening out” of the 
typical hierarchal pyramid; thereby placing those 
hzeving the most immediate and direct contact 
with the residents in close proximity (organiza- 
tionally) to top-level management. Specialists 
(such as caseworkers and educators) continue to 
function at a line and at the supervisory or De- 
partment Head level in both the centralized and 
decentralized institution. In the centralized facil- 
ity the generalist, who manages activities which 
cross departmental lines, is represented on the 
table of organization at the associate warden 
(AW) level; in the decentralized institution both 
the unit manager and the AW are generalists 
(with the latter functioning in the more “pure” 
managerial role, while the former individual still 
gets involved to some degree in the delivery of 
direct services). 

The result of this restructured table of organi- 
zation is a smaller gap between those who have 
the most contact with the resident population and 
the policy, decision-making executive staff. How- 
ever, decentralization and the establishment of 
Functional Units can be a mixed blessing. 

Perhaps the most difficult aspect of implement- 
ing a Functional Unit approach is “getting there.” 
The transition stage—moving from a centralized 
organization to a decentralized structure—pre- 
sents a complexity of problems that are not found 
in either the totally centralized or totally decen- 
tralized institution. One problem in the transi- 
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tional facility centers about the ability of the 
associate warden to coordinate the programs of 
the decentralized units with the rest of the insti- 
tution’s centralized operations. Program informa- 
tion has difficulty filtering-up to the associate 
warden. The relationship between the manager of 
the Functional Unit and the department head who 
ordinarily would be supervising “his” staff mem- 
bers in each Unit becomes one fraught with com- 
plications. Unit managers do not relish “inter- 
ference” with the running of their unit. There 
tends to be a lack of communication between the 
various departments and the units. As a conse- 
quence, program coordination becomes more diffi- 
cult. Faced with these problems, the warden must 
make a definite decision concerning decentraliza- 
tion and Functional Units. 


Functional Units: Advantages 


The advantages of Functional Units can be 
clustered under three headings: correction, care, 
and control. 

Correction.—The semiautonomous nature of the 
Functional Unit permits maximum flexibility, 
both in the initial designing of programs and in 
later modifications required to meet changing 
population characteristics. Functional Unit pro- 
grams may be individually altered, removed, or 
added with only the most minimal disturbance to 
the facility’s basic organization. 

It places services close to the users, thereby 
allowing decision-making in regard to planning, 
implementing, managing, and evaluating pro- 
grams to be in the hands of those most knowledge- 
able about the resident population. 

The Functional Unit concept fosters decen- 
tralized case management. This provides conti- 
nuity of program responsibility by the treatment 
team, easier recognition of, and greater likelihood 
for, program assignment to meet the offender’s 
needs. Program fragmentation (which tradition- 
ally occurs along department or disciplinary lines) 
is reduced; which, in turn, results in improved 
interpersonal relationships among staff members 
and between staff and residents. Under this orga- 
nizational structure, those incarcerated receive 
better treatment, thereby improving their chances 
of being ready for earlier parole and making a 
more successful community adjustment. 

The staff also benefits by becoming a more 
integral part of the treatment effort; additionally, 
they have their immediate supervisors in close 


proximity. These circumstances lead to greater 
cohesiveness and better morale. 

Care.—Functional Units lend themselves to dif- 
ferential allocation of resources. This permits 
more efficient management of available resources 
since money, manpower, and material can all be 
distributed in accord with program needs. That 
is, special physical facilities (e.g., maximum- 
security features) and specially trained staff can 
be optimally utilized with those offenders for 
whom they are most appropriate. Differing staff- 
ing patterns and types of housing can be estab- 
lished for other types of residents for whom the 
aforementioned features would be inappropriate. 

Staff development is also encouraged by adopt- 
ing the Functional Unit plan. The semiautono- 
mous functioning of the Unit (treatment) Team 
which requires lower level staff members to plan, 
implement, and manage programs, provides an 
opportunity for these individuals to develop man- 
agerial skills. This allows for easier identification 
of training needs leading to better staff develop- 
ment. 

Since all staff members become a more integral 
part of the Functional Unit’s treatment plan, a 
greater organizational cohesiveness develops. Fur- 
ther, the close working relationship between line 
and supervisory staff fosters enthusiasm and 
better morale. 

Control.—The Functional Unit concept involves 
maintaining residents in small, independent treat- 
ment-relevant groups. This substantially reduces 
the amount of movement within the facility. Since 
transfers between units are discouraged, “‘prob- 
lem cases” are not passed around. It also permits 
a more easily achieved physical control of resi- 
dents since there is a closer working relationship 
between those incarcerated and the institution 
staff. The yield is a maximum effort from both 
groups towards achieving positive goals. 

Maintaining control is also aided by the friendly 
rivalry which tends to develop between Functional 
Units. Both staff and residents come to feel a 
sense of pride in “their” unit and its accomplish- 
ments. Rather than offenders finding a common 
cause in organizing against the staff, competition 
develops along more desirable lines; e.g., which 
Unit has the best record in achieving some josi- 
tive goal. The resulting learning can be shared 
among Units for the benefit of all. 


Functional Units: Disadvantages 


The group which most acutely feels the impact 


a 


of the Functional Unit approach is management— 
particularly at the department head level. The 
roles of department heads change as traditional 
lines of authority are restructured. They need to 
develop or utilize new and different skills; such 
changes are often agonizing to undergo. 

This change is reflected in a different set of re- 
sponsibilities for department heads. Their role 
becomes one of monitoring policy implementation 
and maintaining performance standards across 
all of the institution’s Functional Units. Other 
duties and responsibilities are detailed below, but 
the main point is that some department heads may 
find their altered role much less satisfying. 

The loss of a direct line of authority between 
the department head and “‘his people” is reflected 
in the different table of organization of a decen- 
tralized facility. The redesigning process can raise 
a number of problems for personnel, not only at 
the department head level, but also at the associ- 
ate warden level. The redefining of areas of re- 
sponsibility, the need to clarify vague supervisor- 
supervisee relationships, the role of the specialist 
vis a vis the generalist, the writing of new po- 
sition descriptions and program designs and the 
implementation of new procedures, all pose diffi- 
culties for staff. Feelings of loss of authority or 
status may result in staff morale problems at the 
upper echelon level. 


Functional Units: Types 


It is possible to organize Functional Units 
around a variety of dimensions; these, then, be- 
come the core concept of the Unit’s nrogram and 
help identify selection criteria. 

For example: 

(1) Problem area.—drug treatment units, men- 
tal health, alcoholism treatment units, etc. 

(2) Personality types.—the I-level subtypes 
described by Warren, et al. (1971); Quay’s 
(1972) Behavior Categories, etc. 

(3) Work/Training.—grouping together of- 
fenders programmed for work or academic train- 
ing and/or integrating both vocational and edu- 
cational training with an appropriately designed 
counseling program. 

Implementation of the Functional Unit concept 
presupposes a “sorting out” process (Admission 
and Orientation Program) which results in a 
meaningful assignment of residents to Unit pro- 


1 The five department heads which comprise the Program Manage- 
ment Committee are: chief of case management, chief correctional 
supervisor, supervisor of education, superintendent of industries, and 
coordinator of mental health programs. 
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grams. Thus, the classification procedure becomes 
a crucial diagnostic process—involving both staff 
and offender—attempting to “match” each resi- 
dent with the most appropriate total program to 
meet his treatment needs. 


Functional Unit: Structure 


The concept of a Functional Unit is realized 
in direct correspondence tc the degree that the 
offender’s total correctional treatment plan is 
designed and implemented by a single, small, in- 
tegrated group of staff members. This requires 
a multidisciplinary Unit Team, i.e., caseworkers, 
clerical support, correctional counselors, correc- 
tional officers, educators, and mental health per- 
sonnel. Depending upon the number of staff and 
residents in the Functional Unit, an additional 
staff member—the unit manager—is needed; he 
is a “generalist” and may be drawn from any of 
the fields represented on the Unit Team. 

FicuRE 1.—Functional Unit—Ideal Staffing Pattern 
Staff/Unit Size 50 Residents 100 Residents 


Unit Manager a/ 1 
*Caseworker 1 2 
Clerical 1 2 
*Correctional Counselors 2 4 
Correctional Officers 44 44 
*Educators 1 2 
*Mental Health 1 1 


a/ One of the asterisked staff serves dual role as special- 
ist and unit manager. 

To a considerable degree, staff activities (next 
section) are dependent upon the manner in which 
Functional Units are integrated into the total in- 
stitution. In a decentralized facility the unit man- 
agers function as program directors. As such, 
they are responsible for the total operation of 
their Unit and report directly to the office of the 
warden. The role of the department heads changes 
(see appropriate ection below) to that of func- 
tioning in a coordinating role between the warden 
and the Functional Units and between Functional 
Units. Figures 2 and 3 represent different “model” 
tables of organization. 

The table of organization shown in figure 2 
has the department head functioning in a staff 
role rather than in a direct supervisory relation- 
ship. In this model, the associate warden for pro- 
grams, AW(P), and the associate warden for 
operations, AW(O), play their traditional roles. 

In figure 3 the unit managers as well as the 
program/training areas, (education, V.T., etc.) 
all report to a Program Management Committee— 
composed of five department heads'—which func- 
tions in the role similar to that of an AW(P). 
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Figure 2.—Functional Units in a Decentralized Facility 
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The AW(O) continues to be responsible for co- 
ordinating support services throughout the facil- 
ity in order that the treatment programs can 
function smoothly. 

The within-Unit structure and its relationships 
need to be made explicit. Utilizing the staffing 
pattern for a 100-man Unit—figure 1—the ad- 
ministrative lines of authority are shown in 
figure 4. 

Lines of administrative authority flow upward 
through the unit manager to the office of the 
warden (i.e., the AW(P) or the Program Man- 
agement Committee). That is, members of the 
Unit staff are responsible to the unit manager. He, 
in turn, is responsible to the office of the warden. 
The department heads function in a staff role to 
the warden and have only an indirect relationship 
with the personnel in the Unit staff. 


Functional Unit: Staff Activities 


The staff members on the Unit Team are re- 
sponsible for all aspects of resident program 
planning and monitoring. This includes initial 
orientation, admission evaluation, program as- 
signment, implementation of the “in-Unit” treat- 
ment program (e.g., counseling, therapy, recre- 
ation, leisure-time activity, etc.), coordination and 
liaison with “out-of-Unit” activities, both formal 
and informal program and progress reviews, 
“promotions” and “demotions” (i.e., handling 


discipline), Parole Board recommendations, pre- 
release programming, and so on. 

In addition, the Unit staff is accountable for the 
physical condition (i.e., sanitation, orderliness, 
etc.) of their living unit. They are also responsible 
for maintaining control in their Unit and for ob- 
serving necessary security measures. In short, 
each Unit is comparable to a small institution 
which the staff in the Unit “run.” Within the 
guidelines formulated by both the executive staff 
at the facility and those issued by the Central 
Office, the Unit staff are free and expected to 
formulate a treatment approach appropriate for 
their “type” of offender. This Unit program, in 
its initial form, is a written proposal subject to 
review by local executive-level administrators and 
approval by the Central Office, prior to its imple- 
mentation. 

The unit manager.—The unit manager’s func- 
tion is to orchestrate the development and imple- 
mentation of an effective treatment approach in 
his Unit. He is the administrative head of the Unit 
and, as such, the direct-line supervisor of staff 
assigned to the Unit Team. In addition to over- 
seeing the within-Unit program, the Unit Man- 
ager has important liaison functions throughout 
the institution. In many ways, he functions in the 
traditional role of a department head, e.g., attend- 
ing a variety of administrative meetings (budget, 
training, warden’s staff, etc.), thereby “‘linking” 
his Unit into the total operation. 
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Ficure 3.—Functional Units in a Decentralized Facility 
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“Consists of the following five department heads: chief, C&P; chief, correctional super- 
visor; coordinator, mental health services; superintendent, industries; supervisor, 


education. 


The manner in which manpower resources will 
be expended in the Functional Unit are the re- 
sponsibility of the unit manager. In establishing 
work schedules the unit manger should be guided 
by a number of operating principles: The purpose 
of the Functional Unit is to find ways to best help 
offenders, not to set up the most convenient work- 
ing schedules for the staff. Accordingly, staff 
should be on duty at those times when residents 
are most available; e.g., evenings and weekends. 
Further, since those who are incarcerated are in 
the institution all year, program activities should 
not cease during holiday season because all the 
staff have scheduled themselves for annual leave. 
It is the responsibility of the unit manger to see 
to it that staff are available to conduct programs 
on an extended “treatment day” basis throughout 
the year. 

The unit manager is accountable for the pro- 
gram activities which occur in his Unit and should 
be knowledgeable concerning not only “what’s 
happening” with residents, but with staff as well. 
It is his responsibility to recognize and remedy 
program deficiencies. Accordingly, he must be 
knowledgeable about the treatment philosophy be- 
ing implemented and capable of either provid- 
ing himself, or seeing to it that others supply 
needed staff training. In order that he might be 
aware of his Unit’s level of performance, the unit 
manager must place a high priority on the de- 


velopment and implementation of program assess- 
ment and monitoring methods. As a “mini- 
warden,” accolades for conducting an effective 
Unit are his due as much as blame for program 
inefficiencies. 

The caseworker.—The caseworker’s (and social 
worker’s) responsibilities in a Functional Unit 
include all the traditional duties required to move 
an individual through a correctional institution. 
They include awareness of Central Office policies, 
possessing the technical expertise to assess cor- 
rectness of reports, knowledge about Parole Board 
procedures and the legalities involved, etc. In 
addition, since caseloads are small, the case- 
worker takes an active role in direct treatment 
intervention. That is, he or she will not only func- 
tion as a full-fledged member of the Unit Team 
in all aspects of the programming process as it 
relates to residents on his caseload, but he will also 
conduct counseling sessions or whatever other 
treatment modalities make up the Unit’s thera- 
peutic approach. 

The correctional counselor.—The correctional 
counselor serves as a crucial member of the Unit’s 
treatment team. He becomes the prime contact 
between his small group of 25 residents and the 
rest of the Unit and the institution. His role in- 
cludes being a direct implementer of the agreed- 
upon treatment modalities, a fully functioning 
member of the Unit Team, a liaison between 
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FIGURE 4.—Administrative Lines of Authority 
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outside-the-Unit activities (e.g., work assign- 
ment) and their implications for the Unit Team, 
an organizer and/or monitor of recreation and 
leisure-time activities, and so on. In general, he 
will have the most immediate, prolonged and in- 
tensive relationship with many of the Unit’s resi- 
dents, of any member on the Unit staff. Therefore, 
he needs training and orientation in the Unit’s 
philosophy and methods of treatment implementa- 
tion. His supervision is the responsibility of the 
unit manager in consultation with the chief cor- 
rectional supervisor; his training is the responsi- 
bility of the Unit Staff, other institution person- 
nel, and outside consultants with whom the Unit 
contracts. It is the responsibility of the unit man- 
ager to see to it that these staff members receive 
training in the skills required to conduct the 
Unit’s program. He must also be the responsible 
individual to insure that the correctional coun- 
selor’s skills are utilized appropriately and that 
the latter not become the “ever-ready” substitute 
to fill in for absentee staff in other institutional 
areas. 

The correctional officer—The correctional of- 


ficer has the prime role in maintaining security 
controls in accord with established policies and 
consistent with the therapeutic nature of the 
Functional Unit’s program. His is the most diffi- 
cult and least recognized function in any correc- 
tional treatment program; yet he is among the 
most influential in setting the “tone” present in 
the Functional Unit. Because of his day-to-day in- 
teraction with the Unit’s residents, he becomes a 
central figure in the establishment and efficient 
functioning of the “therapeutic community.” 
Therefore, he needs to be oriented to the mission 
and goals of the Unit; he should be an active par- 
ticipant in Unit activities; and he should be 
viewed as a valuable contributor to the Unit Team 
of information about an offender’s level of pro- 
gress. In view of the correctional officer’s impor- 
tant role in the Functional Unit, care must be 
exercised to insure that shift rotation is con- 
ducted in such a manner that it is not disruptive © 
to program integrity. That is, an orderly, con- 
sistent pattern of correctional officer rotation 
should be established (e.g., relief, morning, day, 
evening). Every opportunity should be taken to 


rotate officers within the Unit rather than from 
the day shift in Unit “A” to the Evening shift in 
Unit “B.” Promotion opportunities exist in the 
direction of either moving up the correctional 
officer’s career ladder or moving into the coun- 
selor/unit manager sequence. 

The educator.—The role of the educator (aca- 
demic or vocational training instructor) in a 
Functional Unit has two major focuses: (1) To 
function as an education/vocational training guid- 
ance counselor—40 percent of his time; (2) to 
monitor and/or conduct academic or vocational 
training, ideally within the Unit, but more likely 
in a central school or VT shops building—60 per- 
cent of his time. In addition, he is a full member 
of the Unit Team and a contributor to this group 
of information relevant for program assignment. 
Depending upon the specific needs of the Unit’s 
residents, it is the educator’s responsibility to 
recommend training alternatives in order to help 
each individual reach goals mutually agreed upon 
in collaboration with the Unit Team. He may also 
be required to develop special ‘classes’ which 
provide the Unit residents with information of 
relevance to the intent of the Functional Unit’s 
program (e.g., “The Social, Psychological, and 
Physical Effects of Alcoholism” for an alcoholism 
treatment unit). 

The mental health staff member.—The mental 
health staff member (psychiatrist, psychologist, 
psychiatric nurse) on the Unit Team has a multi- 
faceted role. He is expected to be involved in the 
admission and information gathering process 
prior to classification; he is a member of the 
decision-making Unit Team; he monitors, super- 
vises, and/or conducts therapeutic sessions; he 
serves as a consultant and trainer for other staff 
members; and he helps to design and implement 
program evaluation studies. As with other staff, 
the mental health worker plays a significant role 
in the development of the Functional Unit’s treat- 
ment program. He is expected to become a mem- 
ber of the Team in every sense; his activities 
should be well integrated into the Team’s func- 
tioning in order that the Functional Unit operate 
as efficiently and effectively as possible. 

If there are too few mental health personnel so 
that the staff pattern in figure 1 cannot be ad- 
hered to, an alternative structure has the mental 
health staff serve in a consultative role to the 
Functional Units. Under these conditions, mental 
health remains centralized and functions more in 
a staff role. However, to the extent possible, avail- 
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able mental health staff resources should be “as- 
signed” to a specific unit even though each staff 
member may cover two or more Units. 

Clerical help.—Clerical support is critical to 
the operation of a Functional Unit. Not only is 
there a high correlation between the smooth flow 
of paper and an effectively functioning Unit, but 
delays and disruptions in this area have marked 
negative influence on the therapeutic effort, and 
staff and resident morale. Further, the need to 
document program activities and accomplish- 
ments, to describe the Functional Unit’s program, 
to prepare brochures to help orient new staff, and 
to type articles and studies for publication, all 
argue for capable and adequate clerical support. 
Message-taking, intra- and interunit communi- 
cation, and administrative functions such as budg- 
eting, timekeeping, etc., all become clerical func- 
tions without which the Unit flounders. Further, 
by including these staff members in training activ- 
ities, they can become additional treatment re- 
sources with the Unit. 

The residents.—The residents are the raison 
d’étre of Functional Units. Whether they are re- 
ferred to as prisoners, inmates, residents, or stu- 
dents the purpose of the Functional Unit is to 
provide better, more intensive, more appropriate, 
and more effective methods to help them cope 
more successfully with the problems of living fol- 
lowing their release. In achieving this end, pro- 
grams must be designed which recognize the hu- 
manness of those they plan to help. Offenders 
must be involved in decisions which significantly 
affect them. Ways must be found to offer opportu- 
nities for Unit residents to take intramural roles 
of increasing responsibility both for their own ac- 
tivities, as well as for the smooth functioning of 
the Unit. In the area of decision making, as it 
relates to a particular individual, he should be 
viewed as a member of the Unit team and have a 
voice in program decisions affecting him. The 
“climate” of the Functional Unit should convey a 
clear respect for the dignity and uniqueness of 
each of those entrusted to its care. 


The Department Heads’ Role 


In a totally decentralized institution—one com- 
prised entirely of Functional Units—the activities 
of department heads must, of necessity, change. 
As indicated in figure 4, they no longer have a 
line-authority relationship with “their people” in 
the Units. Their function becomes one of a staff 
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role and resource person to both the warden and 
the unit managers. 

As individuals, the department heads consult 
with and monitor the performance of Unit staff 
members from their area of expertise. Coordina- 
tion between Functional Units is their prime area 
of concern; monitoring adherence to policy and 
standards is of almost equal importance. 

Under one model the department heads? could 
function as a Program Management Committee. 
In this capacity they operate as: an “appeals 
board” to review Unit Team decisions; as a policy- 
recommending, standards-developing group; as an 
Advisory Council on Treatment; as the Warden’s 
Advisory Research Committee; as a Special Pro- 
jects Task Force, etc. Either a permanent or ro- 
tating chairman of the Program Management 
Committee could be appointed by the warden. 

One of the dangers in a decentralized facility 
is that the Functional Units may become totally 
“out of step” with one another, so that the insti- 
tution appears to be headed in all directions at 
the same time. The Program Management Com- 
mittee, therefore, should meet regularly with the 
unit managers, thereby bringing a broader per- 
spective to program implementation. Despite the 
change in their role, department heads still have 
the responsibility to monitor staff activities in 
their area of expertise, to see to it that standards 
are maintained and policies adhered to. The 
warden can expect them to maintain high quality 
programs, to handle staff problems, and to keep 
him fully informed. 

In those instances where some programmatic 
areas remain centralized (e.g., vocational train- 
ing) the department head may function to some 
degree in the more traditional model; however, 
even here he will share with the unit manager 
some of his former authority (e.g., rating VT in- 
structors who also function as part of a Unit 
Team). 


The Nondecentralized Functions 


Up to this point, the article has dealt almost 
exclusively with those aspects of institutional 
functioning which are most directly affected by 
the Functional Unit concept. There remain a 
number of areas which function much in the same 
fashion as in a centralized facility. The Business 
Office, Food Service, Health Services, Laundry, 


2 The department heads referred to are chief, case management 
(or chief, C&P); chief, correctional services; coordinator, _ment 
health programs; superintendent, industries; supervisor, education and 
vocational training. 


Mechanical Services, Personnel and Training, and 
Safety and Sanitation, are not significantly af- 
fected by this change in organizational structure. 

Perhaps the greatest change affects the Correc- 
tional Services. In effect, three different areas 
emerge: the correctional counselors (based in 
the Units and closely tied to the unit manager) ; 
the living quarters correctional officers (based in 
the Units but more closely tied to the Correctional 
Services Department), and security officers (based 
outside the Units and closely tied to the Correc- 
tional Services Department). Security operations 
refer to manning towers, operating the control 
room, inside patrol, etc. These are characterized 
by having almost no direct contact with inmates. 
A second type of security function does have in- 
mate-contact involved—e.g., detail officer; hos- 
pital, kitchen, or school officer. Assignments to 
these latter areas could be distributed among the 
Units with the number of correctional officers at- 
tached to the Units being increased; rotation 
through these outside-the-Unit situations, then, 
becomes part of the regular correctional officer 
rotation sequence. 

Thus, the corrections force is required to func- 
tion in a variety of ways and lines of authority 
may not always be clear. Care has to be taken to 
explicate how these separate, but equally impor- 
tant functions will be smoothly integrated, a prob- 
lem similar to that faced in the dual role played 
by the education staff. 


Evaluation 


In any undertaking there needs to be a built-in 
feedback or evaluation system so that both those 
conducting the program, as well as those over- 
seeing its operations, have data concerning its 
level of accomplishment. The development and im- 
plementation of assessment methods should be an 
integral part of a Functional Unit Program Plan. 

The Unit Program Plans can become part of a 
total Master Program Plan for the entire facility. 
This document details the correctional philosophy, 
mission, goals and objectives of the total institu- 
tion in an attempt to describe what a particular 
institution is trying to accomplish and how all 
its components contribute towards those ends. In- 
cluded in the Master Plan is a measurement and/ 
or evaluation system so that periodic progress re- 
ports can be assembled which will provide infor- 
mation regarding the degree to which the facility 
is meeting its stated objectives. It is the unit man- 
ager’s responsibility to accord program evaluation 
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high priority in the total activities of his program. 
While he, himself, may not be knowledgeable in 
the design of evaluation techniques, such expertise 
should be accessible either on his own staff or 
through contracting with appropriate consultants. 


Conclusion 


The foregoing represents an attempt to describe 
the concept of a Functional Unit in operational 
terms. Since the experience of the Bureau of 
Prisons with this type of Unit (and particularly 
with totally decentralized institutions) is very 
short, these ideas will no doubt undergo growth 
and continuing development. This article will 


have served its purpose to the degree that it pro- 
vides all concerned with a common frame of refer- 
ence in discussions about Functional Units, and to 
the degree that it exposes others to a different ap- 
proach in the delivery of effective correctional 
treatment services to incarcerated offenders. 
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Crisis Intervention in a Probation Setting 


BY GLORIA CUNNINGHAM* 


being focused on the criminal justice system, 

not all of it welcome, it is disappointing to 
note that the practice and techniques of proba- 
tion supervision are still being viewed primarily 
as an afterthought in the criminal justice process. 
An article details a series of glamorous, innova- 
tive and unworkable alternatives to incarceration 
and includes somewhere as a footnote that pro- 
bation supervision might also be viewed as such 
an alternative. Concepts of community-based cor- 
rections are being vigorously discussed at con- 
ferences and seminars without reference to in- 
sights available from a long tradition of probation 
and parole supervision, as if these services had 
somehow operated in a vacuum. As a change of 
pace let us assume for the length of one article 
that probation is indeed a viable alternative to 
imprisonment, that in the majority of cases it 
can help to mitigate some of the destructive ef- 
fects of violative behavior, and that the person- 
nel are people of intelligence and integrity in- 
volved in a professional relationship with their 
clients with the intent of achieving an acceptable 
balance between the needs of the individual and 
his community. It is important to acknowledge 


if THE LIGHT of a great amount of attention 
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that these assumptions are at least possible if 
probation is to be lifted from its stepchild status 
and given the attention it deserves as a medium 
of immense potential in effecting positive change 
in both the individual and his environment. 
One of the effects of probation’s low prestige 
is its theoretical isolation from the broad spec- 
trum of interventive techniques potentially appli- 
cable to the law violator. This has in turn resulted 
in the probation officer having to operate with 
either no clear frame of reference or from one 
so narrow and inappropriate that it creates more 
problems than it solves. Regardless of how others 
view us or ignore us we still have the day-to-day 
responsibility for thousands of adults and juve- 
niles under supervision. It is to our advantage 
to broaden our frame of reference and become 
familiar with some of the conceptual tools and 
pragmatic techniques used in other settings which 
are applicable to probation. In the process of 
doing so we may learn more effective ways of 
helping our probationers. We may experience a 
degree of increased personal satisfaction from 
our work. We may also learn that we have much 
to contribute to the otal fund of knowledge of 
techniques of intervention and social treatment. 
A case in point is the emerging body of concepts 
referred to as crisis theory. Other disciplines 
and practice settings through research and em- 
pirical observations have contributed a variety 
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of insights about the unique attributes of a person 
in a crisis which should have value to us as prac- 
titioners. At the same time it is possible that we 
can add to these insights as a result of our ex- 
perience with clients in the crisis state and be- 
cause of the fact that we practice in a crisis 
setting. 

The concept of crisis is certainly a familiar one 
in criminal justice. It is perhaps one of the most 
ubiquitous features of courts, penal institutions, 
and parole agencies. Crisis theory however, as 
this term is variously defined in the literature, 
has not been widely applied in corrections except 
in the most informal way. But the theory did not 
create the phenomenon of crisis and practitioners 
in the helping professions have probably always 
recognized some of the unique features of a 
human being in a crisis state and intuitively or 
otherwise have modified their interventive efforts 
to accommodate or capitalize on them. This is 
as true of practitioners in probation and parole as 
it is of practitioners in psychiatry. The earliest 
published attempt to identify elements of the 
crisis response is Lindemann’s classic study of 
the survivors of the Coconut Grove fire,' and the 
literature in the 1950’s and 1960’s reflects at- 
tempts at further specification of these theoretical 
formulations to a wide variety of mental health 
and social welfare settings. There has been little 
attempt to review the implications of crisis theory 
for corrections or the potential contribution of 
correctional practice for the development of crisis 
theory. There is value in both approaches. Our 
clients come to us at a point of crisis in their 
lives. More skilled use of the techniques of inter- 
vention being developed can increase our effec- 
tiveness as practitioners. On the other hand the 
criminal justice system offers a unique laboratory 
for further examination of the human response 
to crisis. Unlike mental health or social welfare 
settings, the correctional setting is the crisis-pro- 
ducing event with which the client has to cope, 
the crisis of arrest, trial, sentencing, incarcera- 
tion, the imposition of controls on behavior and 
release on parole. In view of the impact of the 
penal system itself on the offender and his family 
it seems probable that workers in corrections 
have evolved techniques intended to exploit the 

1 Erich Lindemann, “Symptomatology and Management of Acute 
Grief,” American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 101, September 1944. 

2 For a more detailed presentation the reader is referred to Lydia 
Nee (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), p. 265; and 


Howard J. Parad, ed. Crisis Intervention: Selected Readings (New 
York: Family Service Association of America, 1965). 


rehabilitative potential of the crisis state which 
might be generalizable to other fields of practice 
if made more explicit. 


Elements of Crisis Theory 


Since so little has appeared in correctional 
journals about crisis theory a brief review of 
some underlying concepts is in order. There are 
three core concerns in crisis theory: the nature 
of the event or stress which evokes the crisis 
state, the nature of human response to crisis, and 
the interventive techniques involved in its resolu- 
tion. The event may be acute and dramatic such 
as a natural disaster, combat, major surgery, or 
the death of a loved one. It is helpful in arriving 
at an understanding of crisis theory to recall one’s 
own response to this kind of life event and to 
remember for example, the mixed physiological 
and emotional reaction to acute stress. The event 
precipitating the crisis can also be part of the 
normal biological, social, or emotional changes 
that occur during a lifetime; puberty, senescence, 
marriage, pregnancy, divorce, retirement. Every 
individual develops certain characteristic re- 
sponses to changing circumstances and ways of 
integrating these changes so as to maintain an 
adaptive balance or homeostasis in interaction 
with his environment. A crisis arises when the 
adaptive mechanisms generally drawn upon are 
not totally adequate to some severe stress. While 
individuals react differently, the “state of crisis’ 
is characterized by an upsurge in tension and 
anxiety which is likely to increase the more in- 
adequate characteristic coping mechanisms prove 
to be. A person is apt to feel overwhelmed and 
helpless and confused to the extent of not being 
able to grasp the reality of his situation or the 
options available to bring about a resolution. Also 
a current crisis can stir up past threats or in- 
adequately resolved past crises which can in turn 
heighten the individual’s sense of vulnerability 
and the illusion of pathology. But an important 
insight of crisis theory is that the crisis state 
and its associated response pattern is not a path- 
ological reaction. It is more or less “normal”’ bio- 
emotional response to an abnormal event in the 
life of the person experiencing the crisis. 

After the initial disorganization in response to 
the threat or “hazardous event” there tends to 
occur eventually the thrust to restore oneself to 
a level of more organized functioning again. If 
past patterns of crisis resolution are ineffective 
new ones must be found which may be more or 


less successful, adaptive, or maladaptive. New 
energy becomes available to help in the process 
and there often occurs a rapid barely conscious 
reassessment of essential values, priorities, and 
goals which may have profound and far-reaching 
effects on the individual. All of the usual param- 
eters which he has used to motivate or direct 
his behavior are suddenly gone or rapidly dis- 
integrating. Part of the mounting terror of the 
crisis state is the fear that the person himself, 
the “I,” the “me” he has always known is also 
disintegrating. There is no time to defend against 
the unfamiliar ways of thinking or new forms 
of behavior. Anything that gives promise of a 
stable reality once again will be quickly grasped. 
: As stated by Perlman, “The moments of felt 
. crisis are moments when the iron of personality 
™ structure and patterning is white hot. This is be- 
; cause of the pervasive inner sense of shakeup 
.> and disorganization; emotion is intense; self- 
mobilization to flight or to flee, to struggle 
or to collapse is high, though it often cannot be 
sustained for long and may end in capitulation. 
The feeling is that something radically different 
must happen at once on the outside or within 
the self.’? It is precisely in these areas and at 
this point in time that a skilled probation officer 
can intervene and help to direct this energy, this 
motivation to do something, into constructive 
problem-solving channels. Because of his acute 
feelings of discomfort and helplessness and the 
heightened motivation to do something about it, 
the individual in crisis is more likely to respond 
positively to anyone who can provide direction 
and hope in restoring a degree of emotional equi- 
librium. If this occurs successful crisis resolution 
ideally adds to his repertoire of coping abilities 
and problem-solving mechanisms. 

The implications for social treatment fall into 
three very general categories: intervention be- 
cause of the crisis with the goal of helping to 
restore the client to his former state of stability, 
intervention to prevent regression or deteriora- 
tion to a less adaptive level of functioning which 
might occur because of the crisis, and utilization 
of the crisis state to bring about a more adaptive 
level of general functioning than existed prior to 
the crisis. There is nothing mutually exclusive 
= about these three interventive goals although one 
may be present or dominant when the others are 


3 Helen Harris Perlman, Persona: Social Role and Personality. 
Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 1968, p. 30. 
* Rapoport, op. cit., 304-305. 
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not. All are possible and appropriate to a proba- 
tion setting. 

Crisis intervention is viewed as being of es- 
sentially short duration. Treatment’ goals are 
limited to the extent that major concern is with 
the current crisis rather than with character re- 
formation. Information gathering or “diagnosis” 
is focused on clarifying the various elements of 
the crisis, the positive or regressive coping mech- 
anisms of the client, and the options available for 
positive crisis resolution. Etiological factors and 
developmental history are of interest only insofar 
as they throw light on the current stress. In con- 
trast to more traditional treatment the worker 
assumes a more directive role with the intent of 
lowering the client’s immobilizing anxiety and 
moving him from his state of helplessness toward 
one of increased mastery and autonomy. This is 
achieved in part by breaking down the total 
problem into more manageable segments and 
pointing out personal and environmental re- 
sources which may be brought to bear on the 
situation. Whether or not these techniques are 
viewed in a crisis context they are somehow more 
compatible with corrections than other models 
which have emerged from the medical-psychiatric 
frame of reference. 

Rapoport makes it very clear that the crisis 
state should not be confused with chronic crisis 
situations. She identifies certain kinds of clients 
whose crises are largely self-generated and for 
whom being in crisis is a life style.* The distinc- 
tion is an important one to the extent that it 
emphasizes the need to apply this or any inter- 
ventive technique on a selective basis. If carried 
too far, however, it tends to perpetuate certain 
myths about probation caseloads and confuses the 
task of classification and diagnosis. The chronic 
crisis or crisis-prone client is not unique to cor- 
rections or welfare settings, but may be found 
bedeviling workers in private suburban family 
service agencies or analysts on Park Avenue. It 
is a myth to believe that only certain types of 
people violate the law, whether one chooses to 
identify the type as teenager, Italian, black, psy- 
chopath, or severe acting out character disorder. 
The inherent danger in this kind of diagnostic 
type-casting by practice setting is a familiar one 
to probation and parole officers. Our clients are 
declared untreatable or unresponsive to rehabilita- 
tive service and are denied service by other com- 
munity agencies simply because they are being 
referred by a probation officer. It may well be 
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that a corrections caseload contains a higher pro- 
portion of the chronic crisis client, but the in- 
dividuals who make up probation caseloads are 
not a special breed. They are probably more repre- 
sentative of the general population than is usually 
assumed by professionals and lay persons alike. 
Not only is crisis intervention applicable to this 
service population, but it is possible that research 
directed toward the adaptive, coping, and survival 
patterns of these clients might be among the most 
fruitful for crisis theorists. 

To clarify the point of view of this article, it 
is not the presumably higher percentage of crisis- 
prone or chronic-crisis clients in correctional case- 
loads which makes crisis intervention applicable 
to these settings. What is relevant is the fact 
that for most of the people who get caught up 
in the criminal justice system the very experience 
itself produces a state of crisis. This presumes 
that most of the people who are arrested or sen- 
tenced for an offense will respond with essentially 
the same crisis pattern as clients in any other 
setting and are capable of utilizing crisis inter- 
vention techniques in much the same way. 


The Presentence Phase as Crisis 


Certain points in the criminal justice process 
are more apt to produce a state of crisis than 
others. Among these are the arrest and initial 
detention, the presentence phase, at the point of 
actual or threatened revocation of probation, and 
when an offender is released from an institution 
and returned to the community. There are several 
aspects of the presentence period as crisis which 
are unique and which have implications as to how 
the worker intervenes in the situation. The crimi- 
nal justice system imposes on the offender a se- 
quential crisis—a series of hazardous events of 
increasing intensity. If a scale of severity of crisis 
could be established very high on the list would be 
those few minutes of exquisite anxiety before the 
judge passes sentence, before it is known if the 
next part of one’s life will be spent on the streets 
or in prison. It is almost axiomatic in corrections 
to say that more can be accomplished with a 
client during the presentence than in an extended 
period of probation. If this is true then crisis 
theory offers some explanation. 

Typically the first interaction between adult 
offenders and the probation officer occurs between 
the finding of guilt and the imposition of sentence. 
The defendant is in limbo “waiting for the other 
shoe to drop.” He may be coming down from the 


trauma of the guilty verdict while having to gear 
up for the threat of the sentence. Theoretically 
this poses a problem for the probation officer in 
deciding which to relate to, but in practice the 
client’s choice is generally to see the experience 
all of a piece and to postpone any reaction to the 
one crisis in favor of steeling himself for the next. 
An exception is when the guilty verdict was really 
unexpected. From the point of view of general 
theory it seems that the prolonged, sequential 
crisis of increasing severity call for a somewhat 
more complex pattern of coping abilities than is 
typical of other settings. 

By the time of the first interview with the pro- 
bation officer the client may have been in a crisis 
state for some time and may have developed some 
new mechanisms for dealing with these recurrent 
and similar threats. He may be sullen and defiant, 
super cool, totally confused and immobilized, or 
perhaps more typically, in a state of fluctuation 
between helplessness and control. The first task 
of the probation officer is to make some decisions 
and choices as to which of the coping mechanisms 
can be supported as constructive. This is deter- 
mined partly on the basis of a quick assessment 
of the person and the broader implications of his 
crisis situation. For example, the guilt-ridden 
breast-beating, remorseful defendant may kindle 
joy in the hearts of defense counsels, but it is 
not the most desirable state for the client for an 
extended period of time. People in such a state 
are apt to do self-destructive things like confes- 
sing their guilt unnecessarily to their employers 
or mother-in-law. It may be more helpful to move 
a defendant beyond this point to more construc- 
tive behavior such as finding a new job or mend- 
ing a sagging marital relationship. 

Successful intervention by the probation officer 
at this point in time is limited by the extent to 
which he has knowledge of the probable sentence. 
Certain defendants will probably be placed on 
probation; others will probably be incarcerated. 
While the probable outcome may be stressed, it 
is helpful to many clients in crisis to discuss all 
possible dispositions and to do this in the light 
of the kinds of decisions and planning the client 
will have to make. What resources does the 


family have if the breadwinner is sent to prison? 
Do children have to be told if their father is on 
probation? Many clients bring up such questions 
anyway, but many others, especially first of- 
fenders, are either too unfamiliar with the reality 
or too immobilized to be able to ask such ques- 
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tions. Crisis theory suggests that these considera- 
tions which tend to be postponed until after sen- 
tencing may serve several purposes if discussed 
during the presentence phase. Their discussion 
lessens the sense of the unknown and reminds 
the client that whatever the disposition and in 
spite of limited autonomy he will have continuing 
rights, responsibilities and relationships. 

The corrections client is in some ways more 
truly helpless in his crisis than clients in other 
settings. He cannot uncommit a felony, wipe out 
past convictions, or suddenly produce a stable 
work history. For this reason anything he can 
do to restore some sense of mastery or to im- 
prove his position is important, even if it is in 
terms as negative as how to do time with less 
difficulty than in the past. With most defendants 
the discussions can be more positive. Clients can 
be motivated to use this time to find jobs, enroll 
in training or treatment programs, or to begin to 
work out interpersonal and relationship problems. 
Judges and professionals in general are suspicious 
of such “foxhole conversions” but we tend to en- 
courage them anyway. It is possible that we 
undervalue their lasting impact. Maybe if the 
defendant is given more focused and forceful help 
at this crucial period around the direction and 
quality of these choices, more durable and posi- 
tive change can be effected. 

Crisis theory provides some insight for the 
immediate postsentence phase. If a prison sen- 
tence is imposed the nature of the interventive 
tasks with both the client and his family is fairly 
clear and comparable to those used in other crisis 
settings. In most situations the general goal is to 
mitigate the degenerative effects of the crisis and 
to do what can be done to get everyone function- 
ing again. What is less clear is the nature of the 
followthrough that should or does take place when 
the client is placed on probation. The “other 
shoe” has dropped and the worker-client rela- 
tionship has suddenly expanded from several days 
or weeks to as much as several years. Role rela- 
tionships and mutual tasks are altered. The client 
withdraws and this withdrawal is an almost uni- 
versal phenomenon. No matter how dynamic, posi- 
tive or helpful the relationship may have been 
during the presentence phase, the probationer is 
difficult to engage in continuing problem-solving 
after sentencing. The clients who possess that 
configuration of attributes defining them as “most 
treatable,”—bright, sensitive, insightful—are the 
ones who tend to withdraw first and farthest. In 


psychiatric consultation the client’s sudden loss 
of involvement and anxiety about his status as 
offender are often cited as evidence for a 
diagnosis of “psychopath.” Crisis theory suggests 
another interpretation, the common human need 
to pull back from the severity of the crisis now 
past, to engage in some denial, and to block out 
reminders of this acutely painful experience. In 
most other settings there is no expectation that 
the worker-client relationship will continue be- 
yond the point of client choice or crisis resolution. 
Once the relationship has served its purpose the 
client can dispose of its remmants along with 
other aspects of the crisis experience according 
to his own pattern. In corrections, however, not 
only must the relationship endure, but the pro- 
bation officer is a very real part of the crisis 
that the client is trying to dismiss, the hazardous 
event with which the client must cope, part of 
the system which can still send him to prison. 
At the very least the probation officer is a con- 
stant reminder, and the more persistent a worker 
is about engaging the client after sentencing the 
more threatening this may seem to a person try- 
ing to restore some sense of equilibrium. Another 
factor entering into the problem is that for most 
defendants the priority concern throughout this 
crisis period is to avoid incarceration. Whatever 
else may be identified during the presentence 
phase as contributing or related problems, most 
of the emotional energy has been bound up in 
anticipation of the sentence. When probation is 
assured there is little problem-solving energy 
available to invest in other issues. The analogy 
which compares the presentence with the intake 
phase in a private agency is misleading and un- 
realistic as to the kinds of assumptions it raises 
as to social treatment and followthrough after 
sentencing. The insight into psychodynamics pro- 
vided by crisis theory suggests that only the most 
brilliant psychopaths and con artists could “‘give 
the probation officer what he wants” and live up 
to these unrealistic expectations of immediate and 
continuing involvement in the rehabilitation pro- 
cess. 

It is possible that the types of service patterns 
which have emerged in corrections may actually 
be the most realistic and useful ones given the 
setting and the crisis implications of the rela- 
tionship. A common pattern is the periodic, usu- 
ally monthly, interviews interspersed with inten- 
sive contacts around a particular problem or 
period of stress. It is a pattern which requires 
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a low level of investment from the client, but it 
provides the opportunity for a reassessment of 
the relationship and hopefully over time a re- 
constructed image of the probation officer as a 
helping person. This form of “supervision” is 
disparaged by many professionals, but it may 
well be the most helpful for the greatest number 
of probationers when it is not permitted to drop 
to the level of mere check-in reporting. If it is 
true that we can accomplish much with our clients 
during the presentence phase and at other points 
of crisis, and that very little gets accomplished 
at other times because of the client’s tendency 
to withdraw from the situation that produces 
the crisis anxiety, then perhaps we should invest 
most of our time and treatment energies toward 
those periods when it will be most effective and 
accept without professional guilt the intervening 
periods of diluted involvement on the part of both 
the worker and client. 

The psychotherapy model has provided correc- 
tions with valuable insights about the nature and 
etiology of a violative behavior, but as a model 
for effecting change or rehabilitation with proba- 
tion clients it has been something less than a 
success. Probation officers are still being advised 
to identify a few of their most treatable clients 
for intensive service and to allocate the balance 
of their time to the rest of the caseload on as 
needed basis or on a scale of declining frequency 
dependent on treatability. In this way the officer 
meets the administrative demands of surveillance 
and caseload coverage, tedious as these may be, 
while reserving a portion of his time at least for 
“real” treatment of the selected few. Implied is 
that the only quality service being offered is to 
the intensive clients and that any interventive 
effort on the part of the ‘‘as needed” group is 
definitely second rate. This form of classification 
of clients and service sounds very logical but 
it simply does not work. Perhaps one reason 
it does not work is because we have not let 
our clients in on what we expect of them. 
The very treatable people have a way of not keep- 
ing appointments, getting arrested, forming their 
own encounter groups, or entering traditional 
analysis. Meanwhile the “as needed” people are 
stacked up in the waiting room, in crisis, asking 
for more and more of our second-rate service. 
What is unfortunate about this situation is that 
the tremendous prestige of the long-term inten- 
sive service model which has been awkwardly im- 
posed on so many probation departments may 


have prevented us from being sensitive to the 
more effective and equitable service patterns 
emerging from our own practice. 


Worker Tasks in the Presentence Phase 


Let us summarize some of the above points in 
order to make more specific their implications 
for the actual tasks of the probation officer during 
and immediately following the presentence period. 
The discussion rests on certain assumptions, first 
that given caseload size and the high pressure 
conditions that exist in most probation agencies 
it is unrealistic to think in terms of long-term 
intensive counseling for a significant proportion 
of the people under supervision. A second assump- 
tion is that long-term intensive counseling may 
be unnecessary for most of these people, that is 
it may not be any more effective than the periodic 
nonintensive service patterns which now exist. 
We do not really know the truth of this assump- 
tion, research findings notwithstanding, since 
measures of treatment effectiveness in most re- 
search designs are so poorly conceived. However, 
as long as intensive service patterns are a utopian 
consideration it may liberate our thinking and 
practice to realize that more accessible service 
patterns may be just as good. Third, many de- 
fendants will be experiencing a crisis reaction at 
the time of our initial contact with them, and a 
more knowledgeable application of the insights 
gained from crisis theory and our own experience 
will increase the potency of this period in the 
client’s life in bringing about positive change. 

In applying the crisis framework the first task 
of the officer is to determine if the defendant 
is actually experiencing a crisis state and how 
this is being shown. We are accustomed to think 
in terms of causative factors of the violative be- 
havior in conducting our study. It may be more 
helpful to look at the client in his total situation 
in order to determine not so much what is causa- 
tive but what is remediable in either the client 
or his environment, or both. If the client has 
need of additional supportive resources in his 
environment, vocational, medical, familial, etc., 
now is the time to call them in to play. If attitude 
change or reformation of the client’s self-image, 
his perceptions of goals, relationships or values 
is indicated, now is the time that the individual 
will be more likely to integrate changed percep- 
tions and behavior. Defendants have their own 
ideas about what changes are indicated and are 
verbal about telling us. “If I could get off aid.” 
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“If my folks would just stop yammering at me!” 
“If I could stop drugs.” “If I hadn’t been so 
stupid, unhappy, greedy, impulsive, afraid of 
what they’d think—it never would have hap- 
pened.” If worker and client are in agreement 
on some of these issues, they can identify those 
which offer some hope of solution and direct their 
mutual problem-solving efforts in this direction. 
As an example, an identified source of distress 
may be a disruptive marital situation. It is really 
not too important as to whether the marital situ- 
ation “caused” the violative behavior or if it was 
the other way around. They may even be unre- 
lated. What is important is that if it is a recog- 
nized problem that gives some hope of being 
improved then this is an optimum time to try 
and bring about the improvement. Intensive 
short-term work at this point may actually 
achieve better results than a more leisurely ap- 
proach to the same problem during probation 
supervision, even if there was the time for a 
more leisurely approach to anything.® 

Many of the problems identified during the 
presentence cannot be even partially resolved 
during the period of a few days or weeks it takes 
to conduct the investigation. Some can, however, 
and in many other situations the probation officer 
can set in motion problem-solving efforts on the 
part of the defendant or can call into the picture 
enough supplemental resources so that the client 
can continue to work out his problems with only 
minimal intervention from a probation officer. 
An alteration in communication patterns between 
spouses brought about during a crisis period may 
have continuing impact on the resolucion of both 
long-standing and emerging difficulties. Putting 
a destitute offender in touch with appropriate 
welfare resources may be the single most effective 
task an officer can do to reduce the likelihood of 
another law violation. In situations which re- 
quire more extended activity on the part of client 
and worker it is suggested that an agreement to 
this effect be determined prior to the disposition. 
This agreement would include shared recognition 
of certain aspects of the client and his situation 
which need further attention and the open under- 
standing that if he receives probation an attempt 
will be made to deal with these aspects in more 
depth. Further the amount of time to be devoted 
to this activity should be limited and specified 
in advance. For example, if the problem area is 


5 See William J. Reid and Ann W. Shyne, Brief and Extended 
Casework. New York: Columbia University Press, 1969. 


one involving relationships with other family 
members, four or five closely spaced joint or in- 
dividual interviews can be projected for shortly 
after the onset of probation. If the issue is one 
of developing a community resource then a short 
period of intensive work with both client and 
resource is indicated. Setting the agreement in 
advance of the disposition takes advantage of 
the stronger motivation operating during the 
crisis state. Specifying and limiting in advance 
the amount of time the worker and client will 
have to invest in this activity takes into considera- 
tion the time limitations of the worker and the 
possible need for the client to withdraw from too 
intensive an involvement with the officer. Focus- 
ing on what is actually remediable will prevent 
both from indulging in grandiose goals of rebirth 
and rejuvenation and the inevitable disappoint- 
ment this entails. Once outstanding difficulties 
have been dealt with in some way the client can 
be placed on a nonintensive reporting schedule 
with the understanding that intensive contacts 
can be resumed for short periods of time if other 
problems develop. 

An additional task for the officer during this 
time is to come to terms with the client’s emo- 
tional and/or physical withdrawal as effectively 
as he can. Probation officers are realists and by 
and large do not expect large doses of gratitude, 
respect, and admiration from their clients. It can 
be disconcerting however, when the defendant 
who has been so dependent and responsive prior 
to sentencing suddenly has difficulty remember- 
ing the officer’s face and name, much less appoint- 
ment times and monthly report forms, and all of 
this in spite of the fact that the officer was such 
a nice guy in recommending probation. We are 
accustomed conceptually and in practice to deal 
with the authority elements of our role. We have 
developed a general philosophy, techniques, and 
individual styles in the constructive blending of 
our responsibilities to the court, community and 
the offender. We interpret to the client that yes, 
under certain conditions, we can and do ask for 
revocation of supervision and incarceration. This 
is an overwhelming but straightforward reality. 
Reference to the crisis framework provides help 
in recognizing some of the more subtle effects 
of this apparent conflict in role responsibilities 
on the relationship between client and worker. 
What the officer should understand and maybe 
help his client to understand is what a truly per- 
vasive, deeply rooted threat he, the officer, is to 
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some clients. In addition to the objective reality 
of incarceration the officer may also precipitate 
once again the same frightening processes of 
personal disintegration, the “almost annihilation” 
the person has just struggled through with a 
tremendous expenditure of psychic energy. As 
with every other aspect of the crisis response, 
individuals will evidence this withdrawal in in- 
dividual ways. It may be low level and temporary 
or intense and enduring. The potentially negative 
results of the withdrawal can probably be reduced 
by the extent to which the officer is able to give 
positive help and direction in crisis resolution 
prior to sentencing. The important insight for 
the officer is to be able to recognize it for what 
it is, a normal and permissible response within 
certain limits, and perhaps even a desirable step 
in the client’s restored or improved functioning. 

The above comments are applicable to clients 
in crisis. They are not intended to be viewed 
as appropriate to all defendants. The high-risk 
offender, for example, must be supervised within 
a framework of control rather than crisis resolu- 
tion or problem-solving, although these concepts 
are not mutually exclusive. Other clients have 
different concrete and relationship needs and will 
be more responsive to other forms of help and 
intervention. To some extent the above comments 
represent an attempt to add another dimension 
to the informal classification every officer engages 
in as a basis for allocating his time. It identifies 
more accurately those defendants who may derive 
maximum benefit from our rehabilitative efforts 
during the presentence phase or immediately 
after sentence and at other points of crisis. It 
recognizes the possibility that any further invest- 
ment of time in their behalf may be a waste be- 
cause it is unnecessary. An added dividend for 
beleaguered probation staff is the knowledge that 
this reduced investment of time does not repre- 
sent second-rate service but quite possibly the 
best available for this group of offenders. 


Violation as Crisis 


What is interesting and perhaps worthy of 
closer investigation is the fact that even though 
the probation officer is part of the crisis-producing 
event and in spite of all the negative implications 
this has for a continuing relationship, many 
clients do eventually see their probation officers 
in a helping role. A partial explanation is that, 
although part of the crisis, the officer is often of 
great help in the resolution of the crisis. When 


new crises occur in the life of the probationer, 
past experience in receiving help and the proba- 
tion officer’s accessibility point the client in the 
direction of the worker as a resource person. This 
reality is often overlooked, that for many of our 
clients the probation officer is the only person 
who has some concern for the welfare of the 
client and enough status and clout to effectively 
intervene with others in the client’s behalf. Crisis 
theory stresses the importance of prompt and 
decisive action on the part of the worker as early 
as possible in the crisis situation. This is a fa- 
miliar concept to probation officers and is in fact 
almost a core value of correctional practice where 
accessibility and promptness of response are 
taken more seriously than in social work gen- 
erally. This is not because probation officers are 
more dedicated or altruistic. It is related to the 
high degree of accountability probation officers 
have to their courts and communities for the be- 
havior of their clients. Practice wisdom tells us 
that a client in crisis is a potential violator and 
the earlier the officer can intervene the less de- 
structive will be the outcome. There is little that 
crisis theorists can tell us about this aspect of 
intervention that we do not already know. They 
can, however, help us to apply our interventive 
efforts in a more focused and efficient manner. At 
this point in time we already know something 
about how the client is likely to react to crisis. 
We know some of the positive coping resources, 
personal and environmental, that can be most 
quickly called upon to stave off further violative 
behavior. 

Every violation extracts some toll from the 
worker even if it is only in terms of extra paper 
work and court appearances. Everyone, it seems 
continues to have totally unrealistic expectations 
for probation and parole supervision. The failure 
of the system or the officer is implied in every 
revocation. This suggests another aspect of crisis 
which may be unique to corrections. In a diluted 
way the behavior of the client can interfere with 
the homeostasis of the probation officer, that is 
the violative behavior of the client can produce 
a crisis state in the worker. (People who work 
with children may share this reaction because of 
the heightened sense of responsibility adults tend 
to have for their underage and _ vulnerable 
charges.) This observation may have implications 
for general crisis theory in view of the inter- 
action in this relationship which may be different 
from other helping relationships. It is not neces- 
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sarily a case of countertransference nor is it 
necessarily negative. It may even be one of the 
things that makes crisis intervention work so 
well. This presumes of course that the worker 
does not become overwhelmed by his own or the 
client’s crisis anxiety but rather uses it to mobi- 
lize his interventive efforts more effectively. 

Short of actual revocation, the threat of viola- 
tion is a powerful tool available to the probation 
officer when used in a crisis context. Violation 
should be a real possibility, however, and not a 
threat invoked to scare the client into behaving 
in a certain way. Many of the same considera- 
tions and techniques discussed in connection with 
the presentence phase are applicable to the poten- 
tial violator situation. The positive differences are 
those associated with the greater knowledge the 
probation officer has of his client. The negative 
differences are those associated with the fact that 
the officer is the threat in a much more immediate 
sense at the point of violation than at the time 
of the original sentence. Theoretically it should 
be more difficult for the client and family to view 
the officer as both threat and helper. In practice 
it may not be all that much of a problem to the 
clients. One real dividend is that if the client and 
worker can weather this type of crisis through 
joint problem-solving efforts, the potential for 
future constructive work is greatly enhanced. 
Both probation and parole revocation are be- 
coming more adversary in nature which will have 
many implications as to how revocation can be 
dealt with in a more constructive or less destruc- 
tive way for all parties involved. 


Return to the Community 


Although not strictly a probation issue, the 
parolee’s return to the community is a very im- 
portant form of crisis which the criminal justice 
system imposes on the offender, and which the sys- 
tem itself both recognizes and attempts to lessen 
in a variety of ways. Parole supervision itself, 
furloughs, and halfway houses all represent at- 
tempts to provide the offender with more options 
and resources to cope more effectively during 
this crisis period. For the parolee the world has 
not stood still. Friends have gone or changed 
and family members unaccountably adjusted to 
the offender’s absence and must now adjust to 
his return. As brutal as the prison experience may 
have been it had become predictable. The survival 
patterns in prison are maladaptive to the free 
community. New or former survival patterns 


which have been dormant must be quickly re- 
vitalized. Perhaps most difficult to face is the 
reality that being home again is never quite as 
good, quite as free as it was supposed to be. 
Most reasonably sensitive parole officers interact 
with their returning parolees in a manner that 
is consistent with the implications of crisis inter- 
vention. They tend to be directive in their focus 
on the concrete reality issues of housing, employ- 
ment, and family responsibilities. The officer can. 
be very effective in helping both the parolee and 
his family make the best use of whatever com- 
munity resources do exist, in preparing the client 
for some of the more subtle aspects of the crisis 
experiences, and in conveying something positive 
about the client’s eventual ability to absorb the 
shocks. Parolees expect problems in finding a job. 
They do not expect to have problems crossing the 
street in heavy traffic or in handling money, nor 
do they expect the occasional fleeting sense of 
homesickness for the institution which had at 
least become familiar. It helps to prepare them 
in advance for this type of overreaction to the 
small adjustments so that they know they are 
not experiencing some new form of craziness but 
a fairly common reaction. Here it is important 
to keep in mind the crisis concept of breaking 
down the total problem into smaller more manage- 
able parts. Discussions about the conditions of 
parole may be much more appropriate for the re- 
turned parolee in a state of crisis than one more 
ambiguously focused on his reactions to being in 
prison and his feelings about being home. There 
is a place for such discussions, but not if the 
client is already overwhelmed with intense and 
conflicting emotions on these issues, and not if 
they interfere with his struggle to attain some 
sense of mastery and control. To focus instead 
on parole conditions is a realistic step in helping 
the client in crisis to know something about the 
parameters of acceptable behavior. It provides 
him with some of the data he needs to plan for 
the months ahead. 

Like the defendant before sentencing the pa- 
rolee is placed in the ambiguous position of having 
to rely on the help and direction of the one person 
most capable of catapulting him deeper into the 
crisis panic. Unlike the defendant, the parolee 
knows that the probation or parole officer is not 
just a hypothetical threat to his security. By 
virtue of having been in prison he knows that 
parole revocations are an everyday reality. Yet 
he has very compelling social and emotional needs 
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that only the parole officer can appreciate and 
help him with. Perhaps more so than with the 
new probationer it is important to convey to the 
returning parolee that emotional distancing is 
permissible. There will be surveillance and con- 
trols on his behavior. Help is available to meet 
his immediate concerns, but he will not have to 
pay a price for such help by interminable soul- 
searching, by responsiveness to treatment, or even 
by forming a positive relationship. This is prob- 
ably good advice for any parolee but for the 
parolee in crisis it is a means of both relieving 
some of the pressure while offering realistic sup- 
ports. 

When the returning parolee is viewed within 
the context of a client in crisis much of his im- 


.pulsive, erratic, and self-defeating behavior be- 


comes a bit more comprehensible, and he seems 
more like any other person undergoing stress. 
Up to this point we have been discussing inter- 
vention with the parolee primarily in terms of 
preventing regression because of the crisis state 
to violative or destructive forms of behavior. 
Many men and women return home with a gen- 
uine intention of changing their behavior to avoid 
further criminal activity. They are often willing 
to share their changed perceptions with the officer 
and are ready to accept help as to how they can 
be put into practice. The crisis of the homecoming 
can provide for the highly charged emotional state 
that facilitates integration of positive changes, 
the strong motivation needed to override restora- 
tion of old patterns of adaptation. The officer who 
recognizes this special state of readiness can 
direct and reinforce the change work that the 
client is undertaking on himself. The goal of in- 
tervention is directed toward helping the client 
achieve whatever attainable improved levels of 
functioning he has set for himself, not just to 
prevent regression. 

In closing, the cautionary note will be repeated. 
Not every defendant, violator, or parolee is in 
a state of crisis, and even when they are they 


ROBATION is a desirable disposition in appropriate cases because . . . it affirma- 
tively promotes the rehabilitation of the offender by continuing normal com- 
munity contacts; it avoids the negative and frequently stultifying effects of 
confinement which often severely and unnecessarily complicate the reintegration 


of the offender into the community.... 


—STANDARDS RELATING TO PROBATION, The American Bar Association, 1970 
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may not want, need, or be responsive to crisis 
intervention techniques. For clients not experi- 
encing crisis other approaches will be more ap- 
propriate. Also, neither the phenomenon of crisis 
nor the techniques of crisis intervention are 
totally new to practitioners as accustomed to deal- 
ing with crisis features as are probation and 
parole officers. It is unlikely that crisis theory 
can provide correctional workers with a whole 
new set of methods for working with their clients. 
Hopefully it can become a conceptual tool that 
will lend increased precision and dignity to the 
many interventive tasks they already do so well. 
The partly “hidden agenda” of this article has 
been to encourage probation and parole officers 
to look more closely at some of these tasks and 
to do so, initially at least, without concern for 
the extent of the professional or academic sanc- 
tion they may have. We may discover that our 
practice wisdom includes many accessible, effec- 
tive and sophisticated techniques which can en- 
rich or be enriched by other areas of knowledge 
or practice settings. In the process of this exami- 
nation we should also separate ourselves from 
the expectations and claims that others make for 
us. We are not going to prevent delinquency or 
cure crime. We have a significant contribution to 
make, however, perhaps greater than we realize. 
We have a vast empirical base which can be used 
to inform emerging theories of crime causation, 
control, and the treatment of the offender. We 
know something about the complex interplay of 
factors that will enable one person to cope but 
another to fail, or which might enable a person 
to cope at one point in time but not another. We 
know much about the creative utilization of com- 
munity resources and the gross and subtle en- 
vironmental factors that impinge upon a person’s 
adjustment. Probation and parole officers work 
hard at a difficult job for worthy goals, and there 
is no need to assume a defensive stance in rela- 
tion to the value or legitimacy of these efforts. 
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Designing a Correctional Facility 


From Program to Space—By a “Consultative Process” 


By K. L. MCREYNOLDS 
President, K. L. McReynolds, Limited* 


UILDING a correctional facility is a compli- 
B cated process characterized all too often by 
an unsatisfied customer. Sometimes this dis- 
satisfaction comes about because the client, usu- 
ally a senior representative of a provincial or 
federal government, does not or cannot define the 
requirements of the new facility in a manner 
which can be synthesized into physical form. In 
other instances, the client may, unknowingly, hold 
preconceptions which are either obsolete or un- 
realistic. Thus it is not until the prison is built 
that their inappropriateness becomes apparent. 
This article tells of one method to overcome this 
oft-repeated problem. The method employed was 
a “consultative process” engaged in by a multi- 
disciplinary team made up of all those who had a 
vested interest in the final product. The “process” 
was introduced at the initial stage of planning to 
ensure a clear framework within which notions 
as to program and operations could be developed. 
This ‘“‘process” took place before a line was placed 
on an architectural drawing. The architects who 
developed the design and prepared the construc- 
tion documents were brought into the picture only 
after the correctional and spatial requirements 
had been explicitly stated in a building program. 


The Problem 


In early 1970, the Province of Manitoba was 
faced with the rather urgent task of replacing the 
juvenile detention facility for the greater Winni- 
peg area. Obsolete and increasingly unsatisfac- 
tory, a portion of the 80-year-old Vaughan Street 
gaol was being used in part as a juvenile detention 
home and shelter for boys and girls before the 
courts as delinquent or neglected children. In 1969, 
a committee of senior representatives of the De- 
partment of Health and Social Development was 
set up to study ways and means of accommodating 
the needs in another facility. It was to provide for 
appropriate accommodation, classification, and 
diagnosis of these children, accommodation for 

* Design Research Consultants, Willowdale, Ontario, Canada. 


1 The Winnipeg Family Court will be immediately adjacent to the 
proposed facility. 
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residential staff as well as for probation staff and 
those engaged in community-oriented treatment.' 
The site for the new Manitoba Youth Centre, how- 
ever, had been selected and hence had to be ac- 
cepted by the committee. 

At this point, the first of two unusual steps 
was taken which was to have a far-reaching effect 
upon the final outcome. The first was the drawing 
together of a team whose purpose was to work in 
the “consultative process” to plan the new juve- 
nile facility. 

The makeup of this team represented the second 
unusual component in the development of this 
plan, for it included representatives of all the par- 
ties who had a vested interest in the final project. 
These were persons involved in the administration 
of policy, physical planning, public works, and 
program planning as well as the men who “carried 
the keys’”—the actual persons who would run the 
new facility. Two consultants, one in program and 
the other in architecture, were included in the 
team as well. Their task: To enunciate the correc- 
tional objectives to be expressed in the new 
facility, and to prepare a program of the physical 
requirements needed to give expression to these 
objectives. The final report was to be in such a 
form that it presented no physical preconceptions 
and could be turned over to the firm of consulting 
architects to serve as the basic document for de- 
sign of the new facility. The first meeting was 
held in May 1970 and a sense of urgency was im- 
pressed upon the team by the necessity of com- 
pleting their assignment in time for the building 
to be constructed under the “winter works” pro- 
gram of that fiscal year. This meant the team had 
less than 6 weeks to complete their task. 


Eliminating Preconceptions 


The most common method by which new cor- 
rectional facilities are planned is for a committee 
of government to be set up, usually comprised of 
senior public servants representing various facets 
of program. Members of this committee assess 
the shortcomings of the current facility, talk to 
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consultants and choose a basic design perhaps 
with some unique features, but seldom state cor- 
rectional program needs from which a design can 
originate. Instead, current spatial needs are stated 
according to a list of spaces that are felt to be 
required. The consulting architects then can only 
design according to spaces and not according to 
the complexities of interpersonal interactions 
deemed important to contemporary correctional 
philosophy. The design is fixed and then taken to 
institutional personnel who tend to feel they can 
contribute little if anything because of the com- 
mitment to design which has already been made 
by senior administrators. Usually it is only after 
commitment to a physical design has been made, 
that detailed consideration of program expecta- 
tions is undertaken. By and large, reliance is 
placed on existing program and staff, which re- 
sults in a mere transfer of current activities from 
old to new. 

Three problems exist with this traditional 
method. First, there are very few specialists in 
architectural design of correctional facilities. The 
few who have attained a position of eminence in 
the field by employing a design which has met 
with approval tend to become much sought after. 
As a result, their designs, with minor adaptations 
for climatic and other differing conditions, tend 
to be duplicated in many parts of the continent. 
Based upon the same basic concepts, little thought 
is given to innovative solutions to the unique 
circumstances of each setting. 

Second, there is the unconscious tendency of 
many administrators to confuse competency with 
incumbency on the assumption that all the most 
pertinent ideas will filter up a bureacratic system 
from below or, more commonly, will be contained 
within the persons who have done so. Thus, one 
seldom finds those lower down the scale in the cor- 
rectional hierarchy being involved, in any integral 
and meaningful way, in all creative phases of 
planning. When consulted it is usually after the 
major guidelines have been defined. Thus, many 
problems which could have been foreseen by the 
warden, chief keeper or supervisor of classifica- 
tion become apparent only after the plant is built 
and the first residents have been admitted. 

2 This term is borrowed from Kurt Lewin, “Group Decision and 

3 R. Lindheim, “Uncoupling Spatial Systems,” in American Institute 
of Architecture, Research News, Vol. 11, No. 3, 1965. 

4 In this instance, positive results were forthcoming in terms of 
the development of mutual trust. However, this positive result is 


matter expertise. There can be no prototype of such a process, other 
than the choice of membership. 


Finally, is the realization that many institu- 
tional personnel find it inordinately difficult to 
project themselves into a new facility design—to 
go through a typical day in conceptualization un- 
less they have an opportunity to grow with the 
plans. 

The first step in breaking the circle that leads 
to dissatisfaction is to bring to the initial stages 
of planning representatives of all types of persons 
who will be involved in the various stages of plan- 
ning, design, and implementation. 

The second step is to approach the planning 
process in a manner designed to “unfreeze’’? the 
attitudes and preconceptions of “team” members 
in order to consider new or alternative methods 
of problem solving. This was done by forcing 
members to discuss correctional concepts and 
activities rather than stating a physical answer 
only to rationalize possible uses. It avoided plan- 
ning according to “new geometrical forms.’ 

The approach is based on systems analysis in- 
volving the following initial tasks: 

A systematic definition of the expected role of the 
new facility in relation to the total range of existing 
correctional and welfare facilities for children; 

An analysis of the organizational structure of the 
facility as part of the total juvenile correctional system 
and how legal and administrative limitations would 
affect the program; 
of the characteristics of the expected resi- 

a definition of the specific goals of the new setting 


and an analysis of differential methods for obtaining 
these goals; 


A study of the “flow” of both information and of 
people through the Juvenile Justice System, i.e., general 
and in particular, through the proposed facility. 
The team must be ready to share ideas and at- 

titudes at a rather intensive level. The investi- 
gative process allowed the members to test pre- 
conceptions of others, and in turn, to have theirs 
tested with equal vigour. This soon resulted in the 
development of a milieu of trust and respect 
among team members within which communica- 
tion could take place. Thus, the architectural con- 
sultant could contribute to considerations of pro- 
gram, which involved theories of the dynamics 
of behaviour, as the detention home superinten- 
dent could offer comments on window design or 
space planning or resident space needs. The inter- 
personal dynamics of the team were a function of 
its membership and the final report a unique func- 
tion of these dynamics.* 


Identifying Components of the Solution 


In the course of the early meetings it was im- 
portant for the group to reach agreement as to 
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the essential definition of goals. Without such an 
agreement subsequent decisions could not fall 
back on any base. 

The identification of these core expectations led 
to the definition of more intricate components in 
a manner consistent with the goals: Social and be- 
havioural characteristics of clientele, operational 
procedures, treatment techniques, management 
structure and related services were the major 
components which were felt to have direct design 
implications both taken singly and in combination. 

Social and Behavioural Characteristics of Clien- 
tele-——This component is of a different order than 
the others in that the results of this analysis must 
colour all other components. In fact, it becomes 
essential to define in order to proceed. 

Central to this was the issue of how to develop 
a milieu of trust between resident and staff which 
would encourage development and reinforcement 
of belief in the possibility of change within the 
child. The milieu was seen to involve four con- 
siderations: interaction between residents and 
staff, maintenance of community integration, the 
resident’s communality, and the maintenance of 
privacy or “territoriality.” 

Operational Procedures.—Every institutional 
structure in the correctional field is bound by 
legal and administrative procedures as well as 
control considerations. These include admission 
and classification requirements of new residents, 
and court procedures which are defined by law. 
By and large, residents of the detention facility 
have been placed there by order of the Court, and 
thus, surveillance and control of access and egress 
are necessary contingencies which must be con- 
sidered in planning. The nature and extent of such 
contingencies and the degree to which program 
and supervision can replace or modify security 
measures is but one of the concerns which arose 
in the team deliberations. Another concern had to 
do with the best methods of modifying the poten- 
tiality for self-destruction and mutilation by dis- 
turbed children without making these safeguards 
the norm for the Centre. 

Treatment Techniques.—A wide range of treat- 
ment or services were identified and related to the 
type of clientele. Each facet of individual or group 
counseling or therapy, education, participation of 
volunteers, probation report preparation, voca- 
tional testing, active and inactive recreation, fur- 
loughs and temporary leaves, visiting and other 


5 K. L. McReynolds, Physical Comp ts of Correctional Goals, 
Master of Architecture thesis at the Université de Montréal, May 1970. 


forms of community involvement is related to the 
overall goals. Each was designed with the follow- 
ing questions in mind: How can this program be 
developed in a way which will result in a success- 
ful learning experience for the child or group? 
Can it be designed to provide a choice of action for | 
the child within the limits imposed by operational 
procedures? 

Special Services.—Although usually seen as the 
“runt of the litter” in most analyses, the delivery 
of services can have a great impact upon the crea- 
tion and maintenance of a treatment milieu. Study 
has demonstrated the importance of cooks, gard- 
eners and janitors as informal counselors and 
confidants. They are often the ones with whom 
many children form their strongest identification. 
Thus, methods of using these sources of potential 
interpersonal relationships while ensuring effi- 


cient delivery systems were considered. 


The consideration of these variables, both 
singly and in combination, led to the require- 
ments which were unique to this facility. The 
tendency to take a broad simplistic overview so 
characteristic of traditional approaches to correc- 
tional architecture planning simply could not be 
maintained by the “consultative process.” In order 
to stimulate problem solving, the content of each 
discussion was summarized, forming the basis for 
discussion at the next session. In this way de- 
cision-making was a gradual process, not one of 
crisis points. In this escalation process, issues 
were raised, defined and redefined, evaluated and 
developed further, always relating logically to the 
original statement of goals. The group could cope 
with the various issues as they grew in complexity. 


Deciding Upon Requirements 


All of the above led to the definition of the 
physical spaces and their interrelationships. It 
must be realized, however, that the group was not 
permitted to make any reference to a physical 
form or solution. The spatial needs consequently 
derived from social and behavioural character- 
istics of residents, as well as organizational, pro- 
gram, and treatment goals and special services. 
To arrive at the spatial needs, a set of space types 
established in a study by McReynolds® was used. 
Each space and area is derived from the number 
of projected users, the functions and activities to 
be performed in the space, and the equipment 
needed to carry out the activities. 

Defining space needs through these criteria en- 
abled “the team” to translate the needs for each 
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program unit into a physical unit. The team 
identified those spaces required for each program 
unit without consideration of possible joint space 
use with other programs. 


Program Integration 


The team recognized the fact that programs are 
interrelated through such factors as: (1) time 
scheduling; (2) staff relationships; (3) informa- 
tion flow; (4) function of spaces. Program inter- 
relationships were defined through these factors 
and used in the form of matrices by the computer 
to define the program groupings. The spaces for 
each program group are then assessed for common 
space use within the group. This technique estab- 
lished the total number of space types needed for 
each program, and finally for the set of programs. 


Building in the Potential for Change 


In the last quarter century the nature of new 
penal institutions for both children and adults has 
been modified considerably by the provision of 
new programs characterized by their number if 
not by their quality or demonstratable ability to 
modify criminal and delinquent behaviour. Classi- 
fication programs, group counseling, self-help 
organizations, liberalized visiting privileges, voca- 
tional, educational, and recreational privileges 
cover only a few of the new institutional pro- 
grams.° Many of these new services were provided 
initially with adequate space. 

It is impossible to anticipate the directions in 
which correctional programs will turn in the next 
few decades. We may see the expansion of nonin- 
stitutional programs which will de-emphasize the 
current stress on incarceration. We may see stress 
being placed on smaller, therapeutically oriented 
institutions of no more than 100 to 150 persons. 
The program may be focussed around small group, 
high interaction in which the “self-help model,” 
rather than the “medical model” is dominant. The 
one thing that is abundantly clear, however, is 
the absolute necessity of flexibility in design to 
allow modification in use of space as new em- 
phases arise. A structure without this flexibility 
will soon be obsolete and worse, will impose the 
same kind of limitations on innovative programs 
as contemporary physical plants impose on cur- 
rent prison programs. 
other community-based programs. 


7 Design for Change: A Program for Correctional Management. 
Institute of Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, California, July 1968. 


One of the design considerations was how to 
build this flexibility into the “bricks and mortar” 
of the proposed Manitoba Youth Centre. As a re- 
sult of discussions it was decided that it could be 
done in four ways: 

First, spatial requirements can be such that they 
can accommodate a number of programs of dif- 
ferent nature without any physical change. De- 
signing with an eye on multiple-use potential of 
spaces will mean the provision of flexibility from 
the start. For example, in the Robert F. Kennedy 
Youth Center in Morgantown, West Virginia, 10 
spaces were provided in the housing unit for use 
by a variety of small and large groups even though 
it was built for a population of 62. On the other 
hand, the Cowansville Correctional Institution in 
Quebec provided only four such spaces though the 
unit was built to house 108. One space in Morgan- 
town which could accommodate the total popula- 
tion of the housing unit, is lacking in Cowansville. 
The result is that “town house” meetings can be 
held within the housing unit at Morgantown; 
these must be held outside the unit in Cowansville. 
Further, Morgantown can accommodate a multi- 
plicity of current small group activities within the 
housing unit, activities such as sculptering, clay 
modeling and other crafts, as well as group coun- 
seling, social activities with visiting groups such 
as bridge tournaments without having to displace 
those who wish to watch TV or be involved in 
other inactive recreational activities. 

Second, flexibility of design relates to converti- 
bility of space. Fixed elements such as washrooms, 
laundries, kitchens, structural modules, mechan- 
ical systems, and electrical lighting systems re- 
strict the ability to convert space. These factors 
must be coordinated so as to expand the potential 
for introducing physica] alterations as such 
changes become desirable. For example, in order 
to permit reorganization of space critical walls 
should be non-load-bearing ; spaces requiring serv- 
icing should be on the periphery of structural 
modules.‘ 

Third, we recognize that spaces allocated to 
some functions of the facility, such as residential 
rooms, should remain relatively fixed, whereas 
some spaces will be prone to expansion. As treat- 
ment and training become more sophisticated, the 
number and kind of professional and administra- 
tive staff tend to increase. The introduction of 
community involvement increases the need for 
more meeting spaces. In anticipation of expansion, 
spaces for these activities should be located at the 
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site plan 


manitoba youth centre 


administration 


HT 


diagram 1: 


periphery of the facility so that additions can be 
integrated with the greatest efficiency. 

Finally, entirely new concepts, which could 
never be forecast, may make the total facility ob- 
solete for correctional purposes. This means that 
the facility should be capable of being converted 
to new purposes. This requires new approaches to 
physical security design. The classical approach 


to security windows, for example, has been the 
provision of light and ventilation while withstand- 
ing new cutting devices. When windows are open, 
they make themselves more available to cutting 
devices. These windows must then be stronger 
and so the escalation continues. Furthermore, be- 
cause the window opens, articles can be passed 
through, thus requiring security screens which 
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further escalates costs as well as makes the en- 
vironment one purpose—a prison. By replacing 
the classical window with fixed nonbreakable 
glazing and introducing an air conditioned me- 
chanical system, costs can be reduced by 10 per- 
cent. Perhaps more important, the facility be- 
comes suitable not only for the field of corrections 
but for other uses as well. 


Product of the Process 


The culmination of the first phase of the con- 
sultative process was a document outlining the 
correctional and physical requirements for the 
facility. This document became the program for 
the architects to follow. It summarized for them, 
without reference to any physical solution or pre- 
conception, the design limits necessary to satisfy 
the correctional goals. It represented an outline of 
the offender’s needs on which all future decisions 
were based. 


A Design Solution 


The architects were presented with this list of 
requirements that outlined the functional, staff 
and spatial requirements for each activity. From 
this document they translated the stated needs 
into a physical form. This eliminated the need to 
visit a host of other facilities to become ac- 
quainted with the correctional problem. Since the 
consultative process left the team members fully 
prepared to discuss the design in terms of space 
and space use, the architectural concept was not 
ameliorated because of client changes. This re- 
sulted in a shorter predesign period. 

The design submitted by the architects (dia- 
gram 1) reflected the concept of resident units. 
Two units form the typical cottage. There are five 
cottages altogether. Each unit has 18 small 
spaces: 15 for sleeping, one for isolation, one for 
storage, and one for interviews. One space is pro- 
vided for the communication network. The heart 
of each unit is two spaces for inactive recreation 
and group sessions. A space is provided for wash- 
room and laundry activities. 

Connected but independent of each unit is an- 
other meeting space for group sessions, educa- 
tional sessions, resident inactive activities and vol- 
unteer participation. In planning these spaces it 
was necessary to remove physical features which 
would confine the space to only one particular use. 
For example, rather than placing the blackboard 


8 K. L. McReynolds, Physical C of Correctional Goals, 
Master of Architecture Thesis, Université “fe Montréal, 1970. 


in a defined location with a chalk rail, one wall in 
the space is of a finish dark green conducive for 
use as writing space. In this way the blackboard 
is just another wall and the space does not become 
a “classroom.” One major space connected to both 
units, accommodates residents from both units at 
the same time. 

This variety of spaces gives staff the oppor- 
tunity to implement housing-unit-oriented pro- 
grams without encroaching upon normal resident 
activities. It reflects the flexibility evidenced at 
Morgantown. Furthermore, staff have spaces to 
work with residents on an individual basis, in 
units of 15 or in groups of 30 or more without 
jeopardizing normal resident activities. A unit 
of 15 boys and a unit of 15 girls can live in the 
same cottage as independent groups or they can 
work together in some programs. 

It is important to consider where staff work in 
the cottage. Rather than housing the supervisor 
in the classical “glass box,”’ where he can survey 
all activity, the supervisor has been given a work 
station in the inactive recreation area adjacent to 
the 4’ x 9’ lockable space accommodating the com- 
munication network. He is placed physically in 
the resident’s domain. Private encounters between 
the supervisor and a resident can occur in one of 
four spaces: either in the resident’s room; inter- 
view space, or one of the enclosed meeting spaces. 

In a study by the senior author, the use of level 
changes was identified with “nonestablishment” 
seating surfaces and was found to be one effective 
method to group residents in a subtle manner.® 
Thus, in M.Y.C., retaining walls and steps are 
used much more than the classical formal bench. 
The exterior court for example, is depressed four 
feet from normal floor level of the cottages, there- 
by producing level changes at the entrance to any 
building. By providing such components, we ex- 
pect to encourage residents to voluntarily group 
in this area. Staff movement patterns are de- 
signed to pass through these areas to increase the 
opportunity for informal encounters. The exterior 
court enclosed by the five cottages and central 
services unit, accommodates four separate indi- 
vidual activities occurring concurrently. Depress- 
ing the court four feet against a 10-foot building 
produces a 14-foot periphery without any negative 
visual effects either from inside or outside the 
facility. Spaces between the cottages are connected 
by a wood and glass and concrete screen for visual 
penetration outward. The 14-foot enclosure pro- 
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diagram 2: 
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Schematic of housing unit at the Manitoba Youth Centre at Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. Each group has two combined spaces for group encounters and 
unstructured activities and access to five spaces shared with the other 


group. The housing unit space can accommodate meetings in excess of 
thirty participants. 
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air return 
from the ceiling 


fixed nonbreakable 
glass area of 
6 square units 


two useable 
walls for 
furniture layout 


4 


air supply 


The window as part of the wall. If the window is narrow 
and long, the breakage possibility is drastically reduced 
from an equivalent area in a square shape. 


louvered window with 
glass area of 6 square 


units. 
only one 
useable wall 4 


air supply in 
centre of wall 


The “Classical” window concept with louvered opennings 
for ventilation. The location of this unit becomes a hole 
in the wall unit. 


diagram 3: 


vides the control needed for free movement be- 
tween buildings. 

There is a further need for many cottage activ- 
ities outside the cottage itself. Five meeting 
spaces of varying sizes for group activities are 
provided in a Centre Service building. Some will 


be used for visiting, some for remedial education, 
group sessions, or other activities. 

A correctional centre must have physical secu- 
rity, the degree depending upon the character- 
istics of residents and the relationship developed 
between staff and residents. At M.Y.C. a normal 
visual appearance with the window being part of 
the wall and not a “bullseye” (diagram 2) 
through which to escape was one way to reduce 
an appearance connoting security and hence mis- 
trust. The same approach applied to the vision 
panel into bedrooms. Classically it has been placed 
in the door. M.Y.C. has been designed with side 
lights adjacent to the door opening to serve as a 
vision panel. Furthermore, it becomes a way to 
borrow light into the interior spaces (diagram 
3). The institutional appearance of a small open- 
ing in the door has been eliminated for a detail 
common to many other building types. 

The efforts to produce a more normal environ- 
ment which reflects a positive relationship of trust 
led to the use of as many natural materials as 
possible. If they continually become marred, they 
will then be refinished with hard material. The 
approach was to take a positive attitude until 
the residents’ behaviour demands a stricter ap- 
proach. This approach reduces basic capital cost 
but creates a greater security for staff. It is 
hoped, however, that good relationships developed 
between staff and residents will reduce this risk. 


Timing 

The consultative team first met on June 19, 
1970, to determine a program of requirements. 
After 6 weeks of development, 3 weeks of design 
formulation, and a further 3 weeks of design as- 
sessment, the design was approved to proceed into 
working drawing production at week 12. 

Continuous review of working drawings and 
detailing, rezoning of land, final approvals from 
Government Management Committee led to a 
tender call at the end of February 1971, 8 months 
from the first meeting. 


Summary 


The consultative process has provided the De- 
partment of Health and Social Welfare with the 
assurance that their needs have been met. It has 
provided the Department of Public Works with 
directives on which to assess the architects’ per- 
formance. The architects have saved time by being 
able to devote their total energies to the design 
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Example of the vision panel removed from the door and 
designed as a side light. It can serve as a means to bor- 
row light for interior space. 


Example of the customary vision panel in a bedroom 
door which reflects a highly disciplined program. Borrow- 
ing light is impossible through this solution. Sense of en- 
closure is prominent. 


diagram 4: 
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problem and not to sorting out poorly defined 
needs. 

The process produced an understanding of the 
problem at hand and eliminated all preconcep- 
tions. The team, in particular the administrators, 
were given a method to understand and effectively 
assess the merits and deficiencies of design con- 
cepts. Decisions to be made by the team were con- 
fronted and expedited through the preassessment 
stage. The indepth assessment of staff and pro- 
gram requirements initiated management change 
and staff training while there was sufficient lead 
time. The consultative process increased the op- 
portunity to develop a design solution that will 
accommodate correctional change. Most important 
to future facility development, it provided a base 
on which to research program implementation ac- 
cording to stated space use once the facility is 
occupied. 

Essential to the success of this method of de- 
sign evolvement is the inclusion of those persons 
who will be working in the new facility. In larger 
correctional systems where policy makers are re- 
moved from operation and planning is being pro- 
jected years ahead, the process depends on a data 
base. Those who “carry the keys” provide this 
data base. The current lack of data on space use 
and standards keeps the spatial requirements sub- 
jective. Thus, the subjectivity of those involved in 
actual operations can be leavened and balanced by 
outsiders who bring other points of view; thus 
stimulating a milieu in which a synthesis of cor- 
rectional philosophy among team members leads 
to a design solution as well. The answer to design 
problems in penal architecture is not previous 
physical solutions, but the process by which solu- 
tions to immediate design problems are faced and 
resolved. 


W E SHALL treat in charity an evil we used to treat in anger.—VICTOR HuGo, 1832 
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Community Service Volunteers: A British 
Approach to Delinquency Prevention 


By CLEMENTINE L. KAUFMAN 
State Coordinator of Volunteer Programs, Maryland Department of Juvenile Services, Baltimore 


MERICANS of all ages, all conditions, and 
all dispositions, constantly form associa- 
tions. They have not only commercial and 
manufacturing companies in which all take part, 
but associations of a thousand other kind—reli- 
gious, moral, serious, futile, extensive or restric- 
tive, enormous or diminutive. The Americans 
make associations to give entertainment, to found 
establishments for education, to build inns, to 
construct churches, to diffuse books, to send mis- 
sionaries to the antipodes, and in this manner 
they found hospitals, prisons, and schools. If it 
be proposed to advance some truth or to foster 
some feeling by the encouragement of a great 
example, they form a society . . . and I have often 
admired the extreme skill with which the inhabi- 
tants of the United States succeed in proposing 
a common object to the exertions of a great many 
men, and in getting them voluntarily to pursue 

This observation about the United States was 
made in 1831 or 1832. It could be said about 
many other countries and many other endeavors 
as well. Certainly, Columbus was a volunteer, as 
were Moses and Abraham. They had dreams; 
they convinced others by their enthusiasm. They 
saw needs. They were challenged. They set out 
to meet, conquer, and turn their dreams into 
realities. 

Out of the complexities of our modern era there 
arise many needs, many dreamers (about those 
needs), and many who want to help to conquer 
the challenges of life. 

Professional human service organizations both 
public and private have known for a long time 
that acting alone they cannot begin to meet the 
increasing complex requirements of the modern 
community. Some have also recognized the great 
value of better understanding on the part of the 
whole community of just what these needs are. 
What better way than through participation— 
voluntary work? 
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It is interesting to note the circular movement 
in which society whirls. The first juvenile court, 
and first probation staff, and first institutions, 
were all run by volunteers. Then those working 
in the field became professional excluding volun- 
teers. Now, over the last 13 years there has been 
a movement to reinvolve the community on a 
voluntary basis. Since 1960 in the United States, 
there has transpired in the juvenile delinquency 
field, a snowballing of involvement of the com- 
munity in connection with services to youngsters. 
Over 1,000 courts are using volunteers today. In- 
stitutions and training schools are opening their 
doors to community involvement as well. 

When I was a board member between 1948 and 
1965 of the Montrose School for Girls (a state 
training school for delinquent girls in Maryland), 
we were not informed about a runaway unless 
it made the newspapers. There was almost no 
involvement of any community group except with 
regard to the provision of gifts at Christmas or 
Easter. 

Today, the Montrose School involves college 
students (both at the graduate and undergraduate 
levels), Girl Scouts, the Red Cross, Planned 
Parenthood, church groups, the Junior Associa- 
tion of Commerce, and eight or 10 service groups 
on a regular weekly basis in programs: as cottage 
aides, teaching aides, recreation leaders, big sis- 
ters, friends, counselors, and clinical working 
aides. The involvement of the community is a 
basic, integral part of the program of the insti- 
tution. 

The challenge in terms of voluntary community 
involvement is not in recruiting, but in orienta- 
tion, training, and individualized job assignments 
for a volunteer. What is the best job for the vol- 
unteer to do in a given field, and how can the 
performance of that job be made most meaning- 
ful to the client, the volunteer, and the agency? 

The summers of 1971 and 1973 afforded me 
a special opportunity while visiting in London to 
look at several English volunteer programs, and 
their approach, design, and goals. 
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In England, in 1968, the Report of the Commit- 
tee on Local Authority and Allied Personal Social 
Services (the Seebohm Report) was presented 
to Parliament. That report grew out of an earlier 
White Paper in 1965, “The Child, The Family 
and The Young Offender.” Both of the reports 
examined the increase in juvenile delinquency and 
family breakdown, what structures were in ex- 
istence to provide services, and what changes 
were considered desirable. 

All through the Seebohm Report, a massive 
study, references are made to the importance of 
involving the community and to mobilizing all 
existing community resources toward providing 
help for those who truly need it. The report’s 
major theme addresses itself to the reorganiza- 
tion of social services and their delivery. An ex- 
ample of reference to community volunteer in- 
volvement is typified in the following statement: 
“Much more ought to be done in the fields of 
prevention, community involvement, the guidance 
of voluntary workers, and in making use of vol- 
untary organizations.’ 

The thrust in England has been for greater 
community involvement and innovative kinds of 
programming. 

This article is devoted to a description of one 
British volunteer program: Community Service 
Volunteers, locally known as C.S.V., which oper- 
ates only within the British Isles. It is aimed 
at utilizing all kinds of young people regardless 
of their social or academic background in service 
to the community, and in developing indepth un- 
derstanding of community problems on the part 
of volunteers.‘ 

C.S.V. is funded by a variety of trust founda- 
tions and in part by the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science. It is an 11-year-old organization, 
modeled partially on our VISTA program. Its 
goal is to involve young people of differing back- 
grounds in service to others. To quote from Dr. 
A. §S. Dickson, founder and honorary director, 
“We felt that there was room for a further ap- 
proach to enable young people with a number of 
months available to them to give full-time service 


2 Report of the Committee on Local Authority and Allied Personal 
Social Services, 1968, Frederic Seebohm, Esquire, Chairman. London: 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1969, p. 17. 

3 Jbid., p. 44, paragraph 139. 

4 “Community Service Volunteers—New Patterns of Prevention,” 
Reprint from Care in the Home, London, April 1973. 

5 A. §S. Dickson, ‘(Community Service Volunteer, An Introduction 
by the Founder,” mimeo. London, 1970, p. 1. 

® Conversations with A. S. Dickson and Mrs. Elizabeth Hoodless, 
executive director, and staff, London, England, July 1971 and 1973. 

; — Service Volunteer, Recruitment Flyer, London, 1971. 
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to situations of genuine need, wherever they 
might exist in Britain.’’® 

Volunteers serve from 4 to 12 months. Through 
their voluntary service they gain an understand- 
ing of the why’s and wherefore’s of social ills. 

The volunteers serve in over a thousand dif- 
ferent projects throughout the country. They are 
working in general and psychiatric hospitals, 
children’s nurseries, and special schools for re- 
tardants, with immigrants, in institutions for the 
old or disabled, in delinquent institutions, and in 
community-based organizations. They also work 
in a wide variety of high visibility projects, such 
as building playgrounds for children, creating sit- 
ting areas for older people, painting and repair- 
ing walls, canal clearing, forestry programs, and 
the like. The age range of the volunteer is from 
16 to 22. In institutional settings, the volunteer 
serves in whatever role the supervisory staff 
chooses or where he or she sees a need.® 

Many of the volunteers are “considered mem- 
bers of the staff” though their youth is a handi- 
cap in some instances it does give them a special 
ability to bridge the generation gap and communi- 
cation gap. The majority of volunteers perform 
their service after the completion of school and be- 
fore going on to college for further education. 
Some take a year off from college. One-quarter of 
the volunteers are police cadets specially released 
by their chief constable as an integral part of 
their training. Some are school teachers. Adjudi- 
cated delinquents are serving in prerelease pro- 
grams from their institutions (Borstals or com- 
munity schools, or approved schools), as well as 
serving in their surrounding communities in 
organized community service.? 

Each volunteer is individually interviewed and 
two references are required. A great effort is 
made to match the volunteer to the need. C.S.V. 
remains in touch with the volunteer once he is 
placed, but the supervision of the volunteer rests 
with the individual project or program. The cost 
of a program or project for one volunteer is about 
3.00 pounds sterling ($7.00) weekly pocket money 
plus return fare home, plus leave money to return 
home every 3 or 4 months when on a longer as- 
signment. Insurance for sickness, personal acci- 
dent, and third party liability is covered by C.S.V. 
Since 1962, over 12,000 volunteers have served 
in the C.S.V. projects.*® 

The training of volunteers by C.S.V. is of an 
orientation sort. The training of supervisors with- 
in the staff of C.S.V. is where the main emphasis 
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is placed, as the supervisor continues on the job 
and must direct the volunteer who works in the 
program for only a limited time period. Role play- 
ing techniques are used in training. Sessions are 
held for volunteers with feedback to staff and 
for reinforcement of the volunteer. However, 
most volunteer training is of the ‘‘on-the-job” 
sort. The volunteer is after all en passant while 
the staff is a much more permanent ingredient. 
This is not to say that the volunteer is ignored 
in training but rather that the emphasis is on 
training and developing professional staff.’ 

In the delinquency field, C.S.V. has been work- 
ing in three different areas: 

(1) Sending young people to work in institu- 
tions as teachers, members of group living staff 
or recreation staff. 

(2) Working with the Criminal Justice Office 
and the local authorities, looking at the young 
offender, and his family, setting up Youth Action 
Projects, developing alternatives to probation or 
institutionalization. 

(3) Working with young institutionalized of- 
fenders placing them in volunteer jobs, on a 
short-term and long-term basis. 


Volunteer Workers in Institutions 


The placement of young volunteers in institu- 
tions is not vastly different from some projects 
developed by VISTA although the age seems to 
be somewhat younger (16 to 22). Upon gradua- 
tion from high school, young people are placed 
as aides. It is a maturing experience. One 17-year- 
old volunteer described helping another 17-year- 
old illiterate delinquent write a letter home to 
his wife on the death of their 4-month-old baby. 

There is a conscious effort made at mixing 
people. Girls are sent to boys schools and boys to 
girls schools. A blind female volunteer was placed 
successfully in an approved school. 

Obviously this can create problems. In the search 
for feminine help some young Community Service Vol- 
unteers have been introduced . . . because it was thought 
that some young, attractive girls about the place would 
help to normalize this masculine environment. They 
were a resounding success. They were a success 
indeed in part because of their lack of training 
and experience. They had no_ preconceived ideas, 
no tradition, no axes to grind. They were just per- 
fectly natural girls, and they were encouraged to 


be just that, though not without some warning about 
the difficulties they might expect to meet, and not 


® Conversation: Elizabeth Hoodless, C.S.V., London, July 1973. 


10 W. David Wills, Spare the Child. Middlesex, England: Penguin 
Books, 1971, pp. 125-126. , 

11 Dr. Alee Dickson. Notes from speech to Recruitment Group, 
“C.S.V. and the Year Between,” London, July 1973. 

12 P.W.J. Hurley, “Red House Farm School,” letter to C.S.V., 
Norwich, England, August 1971. 


without a good deal of encouragement when these dif- 
ficulties arose. They each stayed six months or a year 
and from that time the community has never been 
without its quota of C.S.V. girls. Sometimes they bring 
problems with them and sometimes they create prob- 
lems; this is only to be expected when young, inexperi- 
enced and mainly middle-class girls are put down among 
a mass of rough, inconsiderate, delinquent boys. But it 
did the trick. It was their presence that made the move 
towards a gentler and more civilized mode of living 
possible. 

Outstanding among them in the early days was a 
blind girl of 18 who with great courage and integrity, 
making no use whatever of her affliction to gain pity, 
sympathy, or special treatment, received from these de- 
prived and brutal boys not only displaced animosity, 
crudely expressed, but even ill-natured abuse about her 
blindness . . . . She was sitting beside one of them in 
a small sitting room of the cottage one evening. He 
was rolling a cigarette, and when she became aware 
of this, she said something to the effect that she sup- 
posed this was a thing she couldn’t do. He replied, 
as he usually did, with stupid, but wounding abuse 
for awhile, then paused and said in a rough, embar- 
rassed way, “You can.” She surprised, asked him what 
he meant—how did he know what she could and couldn’t 
do? He replied—and what a world of significance was in 
his reply—“I practiced it in bed for two hours last 
night with my eyes shut.” Behind all his truculence, ill- 
nature, he had been aware of her, had put himself in 
her place, had, in however limited a manner, sympa- 
thized with her, had tried to find out what it was like 
to be blind.1° 


Another young woman described her inability 
to relate until she was able to show a group of 
12-year-old lads how to use the trampoline. 

Some volunteers have been used in institutions 
as coordinators finding volunteer placements for 
Borstal boys in local hospitals and other institu- 
tions. They also have taken institutionalized youth 
on camping trips and to soccer games.'! 

They have also been assigned to the difficult 
task of helping to make the Borstal part of the 
total community. This assignment overlaps and 
interrelates directly with programs involving the 
assignment of young offenders as volunteers in 
nearby communities. 

How does one sum up this involvement, its pre- 
cariousness and people’s attitudes toward C.S.V.? 

With the young C.S.V. arriving at Norwich Thorpe 
Station with his rucksack over one shoulder and his 
guitar and French horn flung precariously over the 
other, full of apprehension for the future. Or the young 
lady wondering whether she has made the biggest mis- 
take of her life. The roles they will play, of course, be 
that of being themselves and identifying themselves 
with the untold number of experiences they are about 
to embark upon. And we in the “community home” 
knowing that while the youth of this nation presents 


itself to us in this fashion, this nation of ours need 
have no fears for the future.!2 


Volunteers in the Community 


Those volunteers who work with the Criminal 
Justice Office and the local authorities take on 
quite a different job. 

Youth Action Projects try to involve local 
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young people in part-time community service in 
their own neighborhood. The C.S.V. serves as a 
catalyst. Community service is offered as an alter- 
native to probation. Some volunteer projects for 
delinquents are taking blind kids on tandem bike 
rides; shaving old men in old people’s homes; 
giving “keep fit” classes or physical education 
classes in mental hospitals; working in hostel 
shelters for the down and out; working at plan- 
ning and developing “adventure playgrounds” 
that go beyond the usual swings and sliding 
boards to huts and caves and pirate ships and 
all sorts of creative activities. 

An innovation is a “Center for School Truants.” 
Ten percent of children now attending school in 
London truant. Many children go to school in the 
morning to report and leave after roll call. At 
the “Center” the children choose what they want 
to learn. Many schools have admitted their in- 
ability to cope and so work cooperatively with 
the “Center” at remedial education in whatever 
form or direction it is offered. 

Still another project is to establish a program 
of community service in a school. The community 
service may be part of the social studies program. 
The projects may be short or long term. Typical 
of these is the volunteers project at St. Patrick’s 
School, Coatbridge, where they are helping to 
build a church. Senior pupils 14- to 18-years-old 
help old people in a number of ways; at the old 
folks homes they do domestic work. Others pro- 
vide entertainment at an old folks home and 
stay over the weekend. Yet others talk and sing 
to patients at a nearby hospital. A small number 
of pupils help every Friday night at a club, work- 
ing with alcoholic and destitute men.'* 

The “peripatetic housemother” is yet another 
approach at volunteerism by trying to keep a 
family together. C.S.V. sends in a team or some- 
times a single volunteer to help a motherless 
family while the mother is away from the home. 
They cook the meals and do some light housework. 
They try to keep the children interested by help- 
ing with homework, taking them to the local li- 
brary, going sightseeing in London and occasion- 
ally to the movies. In this instance, the volunteers 
have prevented family breakup or the placement 
of children in foster homes or in emergency shel- 
ter care or elsewhere and have provided instead 
support for a family where otherwise there would 


13 “Starting Community Service in a School,” C.S.V. London, 
mimeo., 1973, p. 5. 

14 Elizabeth Hoodless and Andrea Kelmenson, “Young Offenders— 
Their Involvement in Community Service,” London, 1971, p. 1. 


be none. This service provided at the request of 
the local social service departments is similar to 
our Homemakers Service. It is recognized by the 
local authorities that there is too much work; and 
that services must be provided beyond the 9 to 5 
work day, and that volunteers can help do a job. 


The Institutionalized Offender as a Volunteer 


C.S.V. has been experimenting with ways of 
involving “disadvantaged young people in serv- 
ice.” This involvement has three areas of impact: 

(1) Involvement of institutionalized youth 
while in a Borstal, approved school, or detention 
center in community service. 

(2) Special programming for these youths, so 
that their community service becomes a part of 
the program of the school or institution. This has 
had the effect of creating positive attitudinal 
change upon the adjacent community where the 
institution is located. 

(3) Individual placement of delinquent institu- 
tionalized youth in community service projects, 
away from the institution, on their own, under 
a prerelease plan for 1 month or for longer place- 
ment. 

An example of institutional involvement was 
the development of a holiday program for de- 
prived youngsters, where the helpers and, in some 
cases, the leaders of the project, were institu- 
tionalized delinquent youth. Another instance was 
a 2-week summer holiday camp for mentally re- 
tarded children, planned and run in an approved 
school by adjudicated delinquents committed 
there. Both programs were located at an ap- 
proved school. The effect on the delinquent young- 
ster, who for the first time had the opportunity 
of helping others in need rather than being on 
the receiving end, was profound indeed. An 
Easter holiday was spent by some in work at 
a local hospital. Others have been placed nearby 
in service to elderly residents in an urban neigh- 
borhood. All of these projects involving delin- 
quents had positive aftereffects and caused re- 
lationships to emerge, self-image to change, and 
leadership qualities to develop.’4 

The area of individual placements for delin- 
quent youths away from their institution has 
been growing, with 50 full-time juvenile delin- 
quent volunteers who have worked in old people’s 
homes, mental and retardant institutions, hospi- 
tals and community settings. They have suc- 
ceeded, but have required more regular support 
and supervision, both on their project, and from 
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C.S.V. Headquarters, than would normally be ex- 
pended upon a full-time volunteer. “The scheme 
has so far been a resounding success.’’!5 

There has been a steady stream of Borstal 

trainees as applicants for voluntary service. A 

large number have been interviewed. Some appli- 

cations have come in without the knowledge of 
the Borstal authorities. The placements thus far 
have been extraordinarily successful. In many 
cases after the 1-month placement, the volunteer 
has opted to continue his placement after release 
and discharge from the Borstal. There has also 
been the hopeful prospect of permanent placement 
developing as a result of the voluntary service. 

Statistics up to July 25, 1972 (end of 10 months’ 

operation of program) are as follows:'® 

Boys who have made an official — 

Boys who have completed their first 
month’s_ placement. 

Boys who are about to begin projects—those ‘who 
are already placed. 

Those who are due to projects during the 
next 2 months. . 

Those who did not take up their places: 

projects. 
.2asa result of. absconding 
b. 3 as a result of job opportunities offered to 
them before beginning C.S.V. projects. Two 
of these lads have been already placed on 
projects prior to the internal circumstances 
arising, and these placements therefore had 
to be cancelled quite hurriedly. 

Those who have continued as Community Service 
Volunteers or are about to continue after their 
first month. . 

Those who have been offered full-time paid 


employment as a direct result of their 


The Borstal staff have been very selective but 
not entirely “playing it safe.” Some very dis- 
turbed youngsters have been placed in the “‘cor- 
rect kind of project.’’!* 

The young volunteer, 16 to 17, is the hardest 
to place, particularly if he comes from a delin- 
quent background. A program requesting a volun- 
teer is asking for help. However, there have been 
certain instances where taking on delinquent 
youths has been regarded as a challenge—and in 
a few cases the actual project has focused upon 
the involvement of delinquents as enrichment to 
their own work.'® 

C.S.V. has taken the position that the involve- 
ment of young offenders, while requiring more 
expansion of resources and staff time, must be 
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included as a regular part of its total project. 
What stands out as a result of the program is 
the provision of an experience for the delinquents 
involved, an aid to the program itself through 
the addition of voluntary services; and an educa- 
tional exercise for the entire community. 

The main problem in placing delinquent youths 
is the “attitude of our receiving agents.” There 
is a general reluctance to use a young offender. 
Also the fact that the placement is for only 1 
month mitigates against acceptance. (In C.S.V. 
the regular voluntary placement is for 4 months.) 
Also most volunteerism has emanated from the 
“middle class’? segment of society. To absorb a 
“working class” delinquent youngster presents 
special problems for staff. An average of 10 appli- 
cations have been screened for each slot filled. 
The average Borstal trainees offer a different 
quality from the regular volunteers. While lack- 
ing education and perhaps intellectual ability, 
they make up for it in being equipped with “life 
experience” and are “on the whole well able to 
relate to children and adults in residential set- 
tings. Particularly the trainees who have worked 
with children have found it very rewarding.’’® 

The trainees have no generation gap or social 
or economic differences to adjust to, so they find 
the ability to relate, particularly to children, and 
understand their problems not so difficult. The 
Borstal volunteer has no preconceived ideas about 
a “lady bountiful” approach and is easy going, 
natural and open and ready to begin work. This 
quality is one of the best things a young offender 
has to offer. 

He was very adaptable to the different situations 
that presented themselves. He had an organizing flair 
and seemed never at a loss in organizing activities for 
our children. He has very obviously enjoyed caring for 
the children. 

I think he has potential and could eventually make 
a good residential worker, and I would certainly com- 
mend him for such work. In a way, we are sorry to 
lose him and if we had a permanent post available, 
we would not hesitate to consider him for the job.2° 
The young offender seems to come out of his 

experience with quite a new self-image. 

I gave some of the boys four weeks of happiness 
and they gave me the same thing. 

I told them I came from the Borstal after I had- 
been there two weeks and it did not make any differ- 
ence. 

I had never met such good people in my life be- 
fore. They are people I will never forget. 

When the kids get to about 16, they may go home, 
or to a mental home for men and women. I feel very 
bad about schools like that in need of help very bad 
and not many people think about this. 


I would like to thank you, sir, for giving me the 
chance to go to the school. It has given me a lot more 
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confidence and gotten me to think about people as well 
as myself. 

I find that since I got back to Borstal I can get 
on with a lot of boys I could not get on with before.?! 


Conclusion 


The main goal of C.S.V. is concerned with ex- 
ploring “new patterns of service, to expand the 
role of the volunteer in society, and to discover 
what contribution the young can make to the 
community.”’2? 

This article has examined particularly the role 
that C.S.V. has played relative to disadvantaged 
and delinquent young. It is important to remem- 
ber that most delinquent youths have a low self- 
image and have never truly succeeded at any- 
thing. They come from deprived homes, with 
few personal relationships of the lasting variety. 
The common denominator in their lives is their 
institutional experience, and the fact that they 
have never been on the giving end at any personal 
level. Of course, mom or teacher or probation 
officer has said, “If you’re a good boy, you will 
be rewarded.” Most youngsters have never been 
told that they have something very special to 
offer someone else, someone less well off than 
themselves. It is to this challenge that these young 
people seem to be responding. 

Many problems are apparent. Being a volun- 
teer with poor pocket money means a change of 
attitude and a change of life style. The experi- 
ence in America with Neighborhood Youth Corps 
is in some ways comparable although the jobs 
generally in that program are of a less personally 
rewarding concept because of the lack of concept 
of volunteerism in the job placements. 

Another area of contrast from the American 
point of view is that of paid volunteerism. Is 
it volunteerism if there is financial remuneration? 
An obvious answer is we give free lunches, mile- 
age, rewards. These volunteers are not regular, 
professional staff, not replacing existing staff, 
therefore, one may conclude, they are volunteers, 
pocket money or not. 

An important issue arising out of the design 
of the program is that of raising the expectation 
of youngsters passing through the program which 
cannot be fulfilled. C.S.V. is not an employment 
agency. It does try to help the Borstal trainee, 
if he becomes interested in the helping or social 
services profession, find a job. Permanent place- 
ment in these kinds of institutions for ex-of- 

21 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 
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fenders seems to meet with great staff resistance. 


In the Uni Kingdom, we still have a tremendous 
way to go, ore the mere experience of being a 
young offender is going to be considered a valuable 
asset in itself. It would seem that it is one of the 
“lessons” C.S.V. is trying to put across, the fact that 
an individual disability or handicap can itself provide 
the source of the contribution that the young person 
has to offer.23 


In the United States with the push in recent 
years to employ the ex-offender, the ex-addict, 
this situation might meet with quite a different 
outcome. At the Montrose School for Girls in 
Maryland, girls are being employed through 
Neighborhood Youth Corps at an institution for 
retardants, at a psychiatric hospital, and as tutors 
in a public elementary school. This is a work re- 
lease program not an on-the-job institutional, live- 
in program. In one county in Maryland, a summer 
job program for delinquents was developed by a 
volunteer and it was very successful. A member of 
the probation staff of the Juvenile Court was 
asked (in jest) whether it was necessary to be- 
come a delinquent in order to secure a part-time 
job. In spite of these successes, resistance to hir- 
ing delinquents or using them as volunteers does 
exist. Flexibility and acceptance on the part of 
those working in the helping professions, at every 
level, is essential to successful program operation. 

The concept that a Borstal could be turned 
over totally into a center for community services 
is an intriguing one. It necessitates a new look, 
a re-thinking about this kind of correctional train- 
ing. This line of thought has import for us in the 
United States. We have for a century built our 
institutions for delinquents in isolated corners of 
various states, remote from community, remote 
from human contact, and warehoused the inmates 
hoping to rehabilitate them by removal from 
friends, structured living, and some vocational 
and/or educational projects. This by and large 
has not worked. With the sweeping trend (as in 
Massachusetts) to shut down training schools, 
what do you do with the resources and facilities, 
machinery, gymnasium, buildings placed there? 
They could be extremely well used in many com- 
munities. If young inmates could be trained to 
staff programs that could in turn provide a new 
sort of corrective training for the inmates, as 
well as new resources for smaller communities, 
it presents many possibilities. C.S.V. has been 
experimenting with this kind of project. 

At the Headquarters Office of Community Serv- 
ice Volunteers on Pentonville Road, located in 
a rather scruffy neighborhood, one is struck by 
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the swinging, modern, vivid colors of the decor. 
This is a rather brown, black area of old build- 
ings, busy people, bustling traffic, and yet the 
vivid red trim of paint on windows and doors 
gives a lift to the visitor. The fresh white interi- 
ors with mod posters and bright cushioned chairs 
welcome a visitor. A marvelous pamphlet on the 
table shows on the cover a picture of a little, 
fragile, prim old lady leaning with one hand on 
her cane, and holding her other arm a tough, long- 
haired, leathered-jacketed young man. The in- 
scription under it reads: “Will you help young 
people help the community ?” 

In a welfare state, there would seem to be a 
lesser need for volunteers, since the government 
is providing more and more services in the fields 
of education, health, and welfare. This has not 
been the case in England. As services have grown, 
there has been the need to augment professional 
services by enlisting the help of large numbers 
of volunteers. It is apparently hard to keep the 
supply of volunteers up with the demand. What 
appears to be important is to define volunteer 
jobs clearly and to have them meet present-day 
needs. There is no question that using volunteers 
takes additional time, and is a threat to staff. 


But it is important to note that there is recogni- 
tion in England that the professionals cannot do 
the job alone; that existing services cannot be ex- 
tended without voluntary help.?+ 

As has been so succinctly stated in the Aves 
Report: 


Voluntary workers have a unique contribution to 
make and should not be regarded, in established serv- 
ices, as a substitute for professional staff .... The 
object of making greater use of voluntary help should 
always be to extend and improve a service, by adding 
something to what is already being done, or by opening 
up possibilities.25 


As Americans we have always thought of our- 
selves as the great voluntary society. This article 


24 Seebohm, Report, p. 153. 

25 Geraldine M. Aves, The Voluntary Worker in the Social Services 
(London: Bedford Square Press of the N.C.S.S. and George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1969), p. 183. 

26 Kelmenson, p. 3. 


does not say that this is not so. However, after a 
look at the London scene, it is quite apparent that 
America has no monopoly in the voluntary field. 

Here we live with attitudinal problems such as 
overemphasis on wealth and on youth; the am- 
biguity surrounding punishment versus rehabili- 
tation; the great need for conformity. We have 
failed to accept and cherish the unusual, the odd 
one, the retarded, the elderly, the mentally dis- 
turbed, and the delinquent. 

This is contrasted with the thrust and vigor 
in the C.S.V. program in England. It is filled with 
trust and hope. It is characterized by youth, by 
open criticism of existing services, by inventive- 
ness and innovation, and even by radicalism. 
Within C.S.V., there is exhibited energy, enthu- 
siasm, and capitalization on the use of unencum- 
bered minds. Unrestricted spirit cannot be meas- 
ured, but they have challenged their young people 
and put them to work, doing the necessary jobs. 

In the United States, many young people today 
have the same hopes and vigor and desire to 
help. There also is a great need for existing 
services to ignore their own “territorial impera- 
tives,” and to move out in new directions with 
different concepts, methods, innovation and ap- 
proach to do the various jobs that must be done. 

Obviously our old ways are not good enough. 
It is vital that we too utilize and challenge young 
people. 

It may sound hackneyed but it would be a step 
forward if one of our training school graduates 
could say that he realized “that it was not he in 
his own situation who has the largest problem 
in the world, there are people around who are 
far worse off.’’?* 

If through volunteerism both in the field of 
delinquency and from the young people who are 
in fact delinquents, we too can change attitudes, 
we can perhaps change lives, providing new serv- 
ices, and an opportunity never made available 
before. 


ITIZEN volunteer programs certainly give us the ammunition we need to get 

with it and do what needs doing. They certainly present us with a challenge 
I hope we are up to meeting. More importantly, they provide us with the op- 
portunity, finally, to respond immediately, directly, and cogently to that be- 
moaning wail “I’m only one person—what can I do?”—-PHILIP STEIN 
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Collaboration Between Practitioners 
and Researchers: Relevant 
Knowledge in Corrections’ 
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knowledge, each with several subheadings. The 

first is the kind of knowledge that we often 
think we have, for to suggest that we don’t have 
it is to admit working in ignorance. The second 
is the kind of knowledge we might work toward, 
judged by an assessment of a few of our most 
immediate needs. 


I WISH, very briefly, to cover two categories of 


Categories of Assumed Knowledge 


First, let’s review very briefly and in deliberate 
caricature three categories of assumed knowledge 
which for convenience we can label clinical, theo- 
retical, and empirical. 

By clinical knowledge I mean that which comes 
to us through an accumulation of personal ex- 
perience as this is transformed by our own per- 
ceptions, needs, and values. It includes the roman- 
tic mythologies of practitioners and researchers 
alike which, at the extreme, has led to the popu- 
larity of such catchy terms as “nitty gritty,” 
“grass roots,” “telling it like it is,” “where the 
action is,” “relevant,” “meaningful,” and so on. 
There is a rampant anti-intellectualism and fear 
of abstract conceptualization connected with this 
category of knowledge. The problem is not, as 
some have suggested, that clinical knowledge is 
not “true” knowledge, but rather that it is un- 
verified and therefore untrustworthy knowledge. 
As an example of what can happen with clinical 
knowledge, during a bitter public controversy 
over the best way to handle juvenile gangs in 
Los Angeles, the protagonists, police on one side 
and probation personnel on the other, both used 


*Revised from a presentation to the Western Interstate Conference 
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the same basic material to draw diametrically 
opposed conclusions.' Their clinical judgments 
on the meaning of the data went way beyond 
the limits of the data themselves. Data are often 
used selectively to buttress already formed im- 
plicit theories of action. 

The Cambridge-Somerville study? and the myr- 
iad other investigations of intensive treatment 
which have followed it point overwhelmingly to 
the conclusion that our cherished myths about 
rapport and the advantages of close, personal 
supervision belong as an appendix to Aesop’s 
Fables, perhaps with the moral, “A watched pot 
never boils.” 

But let’s not throw out clinical knowledge as 
useless, for it only remains so in the absence 
of its proper investigative context. How can 
researchers and practitioners collaborate effec- 
tively? Let me suggest that one major answer 
lies in their complementary roles in knowledge 
building. I take it as a basic tenet that the 
greatest long-range value of clinical knowledge 
lies in its potential as a confirmable knowledge. 
Clinical experiences, insights, and intuitions, and 
the implicit theories underlying any pattern of 
practitioner decisions about clients, should assume 
the role of hypothesis generation. If we could 
categorize, catalogue, and squeeze out patterns, 
both common and unique, within the experiences 
of the practitioner population, we could then 
translate these into researchable questions and 
move together toward the determination of what 
is and what is not valid clinical knowledge. I as- 
sume there would be no disagreement over the 
desirability of attaining this end. There may, 
however, be problems over methods used. 

Moving on to theoretical knowledge, what do 
we find? For this discussion, I will rely on a 
report prepared for the New York Governor’s 
Special Committee on Criminal Offenders in 
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1968. This report consisted of an exhaustive 
review of the major criteria used to evaluate 
theories of crime and delinquency and then an 
application of these criteria to eight major 
theoretical approaches. The results of this ex- 
ercise were highly unsatisfactory for several 
reasons: 

(1) Almost without exception, the major theo- 
ries in our field are at best pubertal, and some 
only neonatal in character. The reward system 
in academia does not seem to encourage theore- 
ticians to follow through on their initial formula- 
tions to the point of elaborating mature theories. 

(2) The theories seldom attempt to explain 
the same phenomena, so that a test of one tells 
us next to nothing about another. 

(3) The theories tend to be either so general 
that they explain nothing, or so specific that they 
explain too little. One might contrast in this 
regard, psychoanalytic approaches with the 
lower-class gang theories of Cohen, Miller, and 
Cloward and Ohlin. 

(4) To date, empirical tests of major theories 
have been most disheartening. Sutherland and 
the psychoanalysts have had the problem of poor 
operationalization. Cohen, Miller, Cloward and 
Ohlin, and the Gluecks have received damaging 
blows to the solar plexis as a result of empirical 
tests of their approaches. 

(5) Most surprising of all, the practical im- 
plications to be drawn from these theories sug- 
gest that Sutherland’s Theory of Differential 
Association remains the most useful to the 
practitioner even though it is the earliest of 
“respectable” modern theories. And yet, most of 
the practical implications of Sutherland’s ap- 
proach are little more than a restating of com- 
mon clinical knowledge as that term was de- 
scribed earlier. 

Perhaps more to the point is the conclusion 
of the New York report that genuine theory in 
corrections (and we might note parenthetically, 
in enforcement as well) is almost entirely lack- 
ing. Theory in corrections might more honestly 
be labelled, in addition to clinical knowledge, as 
myth, hunch, philosophy, and ideal. 

Empey has summarized the history of these 

3 Malcolm W. Klein, Criminological Theories as Seen by Criminolo- 
gists: An Evaluative Review of Approaches to the Causation of Crime 
and Delinquency. New York: Governor’s Special Committee on the 
to Incarceration. Washington, D.C.: 
Office of Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Development, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1967. 

5 Numerous reports on the CTP authored by Marguerite Warren 


and her colleagues are available from the California Youth Authority, 
Sacramento, California. 
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approaches as moving from revenge to restrain 
to reformation to reintegration.‘ It is clear, I 
think, that this progression (note that I do not 
say progress) has been brought about by changes 
in Western cultural values and, more recently, 
by a realization that each earlier approach had 
proven ineffective. By and large, the progression 
does not mirror prior changes in correctional 
theory. 

Even the Community Treatment Project and 
its I-Level foundation, despite its growing na- 
tional reputation as a theoretically based and 
proven approach to corrections, is almost totally 
atheoretical.> A typology does not a theory make. 
The I-Level approach is rather a formalized, 
but poorly operationalized, catalogue of clinical 
knowledge. The CTP is a pseudoscientifically or- 
ganized test of the clinical knowledge which may, 
in time, lead to a correctional theory through 
legitimate inductive processes. That theory must 
then be tested independently. But one might ask 
of our correctional administrators, will they pro- 
vide rewards sufficient to motivate such a test 
of an evolving theory? 

We come now to the third category of assumed 
knowledge, empirical data. Let me preface these 
remarks with two cautions. First, the wealth of 
data on correctional processes has become such 
that no one person can have full command of 
this field. I am limited, therefore, to making some 
very gross generalizations. Second, much of our 
empirical data are highly questionable due to in- 
adequacies of research design, sloppy research 
procedures and understandings, and necessary 
limitations imposed on researchers by political, 
administrative, and humane considerations. 

(1) Standard institutional treatment has 
proven remarkably unsuccessful. Of course, we 
don’t know what our data would look like if we 
had no penal institutions. Maybe 50 percent re- 
cidivism is good! 

(2) By the same token, open institutions, half- 
way houses, and residential treatment centers 
have yet to prove their value in rehabilitation. 
The best summary of findings from such settings 
seems to be that they do no worse than the total 
institutions in considerably less time. We’ve 
learned how to save money, if not souls. 

(3) Finally, community treatment projects are 
providing mixed findings, which in itself is a 
step forward. However, some of the problems of 
community treatment are just beginning to be 
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explored. I shall refer to one of these—community 
and agency tolerance—a little later. 

Perhaps I can summarize my feelings about 
our empirical knowledge by describing an evening 
seminar I had with an architectural students’ 
fraternity. Not knowing how my interests and 
theirs might coalesce, I decided to give them the 
correctional problem. 

First, I gave them some data on crime and 
recidivism rates, and asked them to design an 
approach (I did not say a facility) suitable for 
correctional purposes. What they came up with 
was a modern, fully equipped, vocationally ori- 
ented maximum security prison. 

Next, I told them to assume that recidivism 
rates associated with that institution were very 
high. We discussed what the reasons might be, 
and they went back to the drawing board (liter- 
ally). The result was an open institution much 
like an honor farm. 

Again, they were asked to assume high recidi- 
vism rates and to design an alternative approach 
after a discussion which highlighted the unreality 
of rehabilitation away from the context of home 
and neighborhood. The new design resulting from 
this exercise was a residential treatment center 
similar to Empey’s Silverlake Project in Los 
Angeles, but without guided group interaction.® 

Finally, I suggested to them that recidivism 
figures were still high, although they (the stu- 
dents) had succeeded in reducing building and 
maintenance costs. At this point, having had their 
architectural expertise both severely challenged 
and exhausted, the students huddled, changed 
signals, and came back with an off-tackle charge 
at my recidivism data (just as many practitioners 
-are now doing). After all, it was either attack 
my data or accept my final suggestion that super- 
vised treatment in the community should be the 
next strategy. They were unable to accept this 
suggestion, one of them responding by saying, 
in effect, that he would have to fortify the fra- 
ternity house or buy a gun. 

The point, I suppose, is obvious. In their 
naiveté, these architectural students had recapitu- 
lated the gross history of modern corrections, 
but faced with the ultimate cul de sac of reinte- 
gration of the offender right in his own com- 
munity, they balked. The data had brought them 
to the threshold of intolerance—intolerance of the 

® LaMar T. Empey and Steven G. Lubeck, The Silverlake Experi- 
ment. Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1971. Also see H. Ashley Weeks, 


Youthful Offenders at Highfields. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1958. 


offender as a free individual on the streets of the 
community. 

Have I drawn a caricature of the state of our 
knowledge in corrections? Yes, indeed I have. But 
a caricature is drawn merely by exaggerating the 
already prominent features of its subject. We’ve 
got some hard work ahead of us if we are to 
arrive at that point when our state of knowledge 
is not subject to rude caricature and embarrassing 
generality. 


Selected Categories of Required Knowledge 


Having disposed of the past, let’s now turn to 
a few directions discernible in the present and 
important for the immediate future. Four areas 
of knowledge are in desperate need of progress, 
and action-research collaboration will prove pivo- 
tal to them. These areas are community and 
agency tolerance, agency followthrough, the col- 
laboration process itself, and systems analysis. 
In each case, I conceive of the area as an action- 
research problem. 

The current trend toward treatment within the 
offender’s home community is firmly established, 
and some of the problems associated with this 
trend are becoming both clear and serious. In 
these “law and order” days in our Nation, my 
architectural student’s recourse to fortifying the 
house and buying a gun is a clear symptom of 
the community’s natural defense mechanisms at 
work. If crime in the streets is a national sickness, 
we must expect the formation of equally virulent 
antibodies in the community. If we return of- 
fenders home after shorter periods of incarcera- 
tion and with increasingly visible treatment pro- 
grams, we must expect the community to display 
more active countermeasures. 

To the extent, then, that correctional programs 
increase the level of community treatment, they 
must at the same time concern themselves with 
levels of tolerance within the community for this 
type of program. As I hear it, this is a call to 
action-research. How do we assess these tolerance 
levels? How do we build up the tolerance thres- 
holds? What kinds of offenses and what kinds 
of offenders are more visible and which are more 
easily tolerated by the property owner, the parent, 
the police officer? What kinds of community set- 
tings are likely to exhibit predictable reactions? 
What agency actions are most appropriate to 
these concerns? 

Everyone associated with probation and parole, 
to say nothing of the newer community treatment 
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programs, has had to deal with these and similar 
questions. To date, however, we are limited to 
our clinical knowledge in dealing with them. The 
time for turning to theoretical and empirical 
knowledge is now, lest we end up with a cata- 
logue of clinical knowledge consisting primarily 
of negative experiences. We’ve had enough of 
those already. 

A second problem requiring more than our 
current level of clinical knowledge is that of 
agency followthrough, the incorporation of suc- 
cessful experimental programs into the agency’s 
regular program or the elimination and/or modi- 
fication of programs following negative evalua- 
tions. 

We can all list several projects which have 
ended up in that graveyard of evaluations, the ad- 
ministrator’s filing cabinet. Two of my reports on 
gang intervention projects are in that file. 
Sigurdson’s two evaluations of the discrepancies 
between client needs and agencies’ delivery of 
service resulted in no appreciable change by the 
agencies;? Hill’s successful demonstration that 
group training in probation can be implemented 
was incorporated by some smaller, but not among 
the larger probation agencies;* the Longstreth, 
Shanley, and Rice disclosure of the ineffectiveness 
of a work-study program led to its expansion by 
agency administrators. Rodman and Grams, in 
one of my favorite quotes, have noted: 

The most severe gap that exists in the whole field 
of preventive efforts is that so few research evalua- 
tions have been carried out. And if we go by the 
reports we have of prevention programs, we are in the 
curious position of having to conclude that the most 
successful programs are those that have not been care- 
fully evaluated.!° 
Why is it that in those few instances when 

researchers and practitioners do get together col- 
laboratively, their combined efforts so often end 
up in that dead file when it is just these instances 
which hold so much promise?!! Again, I think 

7 Herbert R. Sigurdson, Patricia A. Shanahan, and Astrid Beigel, 
“The Crenshaw Project: An Experiment in Urban Community De- 
velopment,” Sociology and Social Research, 51, No. 4 (July 1967), 
pp. 432-444; Herbert R. Sigurdson, Donald G. Dodge, Annette 
Gromfin, and Rudy Sanfilippo, “Community Education for Delinquency 
Prevention,” Sacramento, Board of Corrections Monograph No. 4, 
193 William F. Hill, Frederick H. Stoller, and Constance I. Straub, 
“Group Therapy for Social Impact: Innovation in Leadership Train- 
ing,” American Behavioral Scientist, 11, No. 1 (September-October 
1967), entire issue. 

® Langdon E. Longstreth, Fred J. Stanley, and Roger E. Rice, 
“Experimental Evaluation of a High School Program for Potential 
Dropouts,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 55, No. 4 (1964), 
ey ed Rodman and Paul Grams, “Juvenile Delinquency and the 
Family: A Review and Discussion,” Task Force Report: Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime. Washington, D.C.: The President’s 
Sosy eae on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 1967, 
Pe, edward M. Glaser and Samuel H. Taylor, “Factors Influencing 


the Success of Applied Research,” American Psychologist, 28, No. 2 
(February 1973), pp. 140-146, 
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we can all provide answers out of our own experi- 
ences, but more is needed. We need some joint 
research ventures on the organizational and poli- 
tical context factors related to program experi- 
mentation and the utilization of research findings. 
Such research would include evaluation of the 
advantages of in-house vs. non-in-house research. 

Third on the list of required investigative areas 
is the topic of the collaborative process itself. 
Again each of us could fantasize for hours about 
what might have happened in our projects; “if 
only...” (the rest of the sentence is a projective 
device to reveal the disparate values of practi- 
tioner and researcher). Let me only add my as- 
sumption that the end result of research on the 
collaborative process would be training programs 
incorporated in the higher educational process 
for both researchers and practitioners vis-a-vis 
each other’s roles. The collaborative process gets 
blocked by differences in values, language, ex- 
perience, and by honest misunderstandings. The 
values, perhaps, should not be changed, but the 
language, experiences, and misunderstandings are 
open to modification. 

The fourth and final area is a systems analysis 
of the criminal justice system. The concern and 
approach here result from several dissatisfactions 
and are an attempt to overcome them. First, the 
experience of many has been that prevention and 
rehabilitation programs concentrating on the of- 
fender, or the offender and his neighborhood, 
have reaped few benefits—fewer than the profes- 
sional output involved is worth. 

Second, it is clear that our standard measuring 
indexes, crime rates and recidivism rates, tell us 
next to nothing about fruitful new avenues to ex- 
plore. They merely reflect our own inadequacies 
as interveners. 

Third, although we glibly talk about the nega- 
tive and positive effects of the criminal justice 
system on the offender—the oft-stated labeling 
hypothesis—we have never actually demonstrated 
these effects. We have been secure in our ig- 
norance. 

Fourth, community agencies, police, court offi- 
cials, and correctional agencies act as if they had 
separate societal mandates. The effectiveness of 
the criminal] justice system has never been tested 
because its component parts have never acted as 
if they were elements in a coordinated system. 

Fifth, our ingrained emphasis on the so-called 
“causes” of crime has prevented us from taking 
a rational look at the meaning of crime as both 
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the input and the output of the institutionalized 
procedures developed by society to define what is 
tolerable behavior and what is not. So long as we 
seek the magic curative elixir in the family, in 
neurosis, in the ghetto, in disrespect for authority, 
in the peer group, and so on, we will be over- 
looking the complex and critical issues of the 
definitions of criminal behavior by society’s re- 
sponses to behavior. There is no crime in the 
absence of a criminal justice system. We cannot 
find the solutions to crime without finding solu- 
tions to the puzzles of the criminal justice system. 

Very briefly, then, where does this leave us? 
If we are to advance beyond our current very 
limited abilities to devise more effective correc- 


tional approaches, we must become more orga- 
nized around the nature of the problem, not the 
natures of our several professions. Clinical, theo- 
retical, and empirical knowledge do work together 
if we take an organized and wide-focused view 
of what knowledge is all about. Then, I have 
suggested, four major emphases requiring col- 
laborative effort—specifically, action-research 
procedures—can be singled out for special atten- 
tion. Each of these four contains roles for both 
researcher and practitioner which are ideally, 
and I would hope in practice, interdependent. It 
is this requirement for interdependent roles that 
will make the collaborative process work more 
often than it has in the past. 


Operating a Criminal Justice Unit Within a 
Narcotics Treatment Program 


By PAUL A. COLBERT, SR., AND SUSAN M. KIRCHBERG* 


ARCOTICS addiction forces thousands of 

addicts into the criminal justice system 

each year. Testing during August of 1972 
revealed that 27 percent of the people incarcer- 
ated in the jail of the District of Columbia proved 
positive for quinine and/or opiates.! 

To provide the city’s heroin users with treat- 
ment and a means of escaping the criminal life 
style, the Narcotics Treatment Administration 
works closely with agencies of the District’s crim- 
inal justice system. Within NTA, the Criminal 
Justice Division has the responsibility for coordi- 
nating all NTA programs serving clients under 
the jurisdiction of the D.C. courts or Department 
of Corrections. These services also include operat- 
ing: (1) an on-site drug screening laboratory and 
counseling unit in the courts; (2) a urine surveil- 
lance program to detect possible illegal drug use 
by criminal justice referrals; (3) a sophisticated 
monitoring and reporting system on the more 
than 700 individuals identified as heroin addicts 
and formally registered for treatment at any one 
time as active criminal justice clients; (4) an in- 


*Paul A. Colbert, Sr., is associate administrator, Bureau 
of Special Services, Narcotics Treatment Administration, 
District of Columbia Department of Human Resources. 
Susan M. Kirchberg is special assistant for resources 
and planning for the NTA. 


formation system which handles special requests 
from authorized criminal justice representatives ; 
and (5) a third party custody program. This pro- 
gram offers not only treatment but also limited 
supervision to narcotics addicts who would other- 
wise be ineligible for release by the courts during 
the periods between arrest and trial or trial and 
sentencing. As with many custodial programs, the 
supervision is limited in the sense that clients are 
counseled and monitored regularly but are not 
kept under 24-hour custody. 

The Criminal Justice Division bears striking 
similarities to the Federal Government’s new 
TASC programs being created across the coun- 
try. As one of the Nation’s oldest and largest 
criminal justice programs in the narcotic treat- 
ment field, the Criminal Justice Division has 
learned lessons which should prove valuable to 
administrators of these new programs. This 
article attempts to identify specific problems and 
recommend techniques of avoiding them. 


Program Operations 
To comprehend the problems experienced by 


1 N. Kozel, “Drug Involvement Among Offenders Entering the 
Criminal Justice System—August 1972,’ Washington, D.C., Narcotics 
Treatment Administration, 1972. 

2 TASC is the Treatment Alternatives to Street Crime Program 
of the Special Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention and the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administration. 
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the Criminal Justice Division, it is necessary to 
have an elementary understanding of the NTA 
criminal justice operation. 

Each morning, all suspects received in lockups 
of the Superior Court and the U.S. District Court 
are met by the NTA counselors working in both 
courts. After advising prisoners individually of 
their constitutional rights, these counselors re- 
quest that the suspects submit urine samples and 
consent to be interviewed. The purpose of this 
activity is to determine for the court whether 
the individual is or has been a narcotic addict. 
On the average, only one or two people refuse 
to be tested or interviewed each day out of the 
50 or more prisoners brought into the lockup of 
the Superior Court. When prisoners refuse to 
participate, a notation is made on the interview 
form which is given to the judge. This informa- 
tion may be used as justification for setting a 
high money bond or referring a defendant into 
a urine surveillance program. However, such 
punitive action is rarely taken. 

Immediately following the completion of the 
morning interviews, urine specimens taken in 
both courts are hand-carried to the laboratory 
located in the Superior Court. This laboratory 
is the Nation’s first on-site drug detection labora- 
tory located in a major court. Within 2 hours, 
results are reported to the arraignment judge, 
the Bail Agency, the U.S. attorney’s office and 
the defense attorney. The advantage of this unique 
testing program is that the presiding judge now 
has the test and interview results at the time 
of arraignment. He is therefore better able to 
determine whether a suspect is a good bond risk, 
and if so, what the appropriate conditions of bond 
should be. 

At the time of arraignment, an NTA diagnostic 
counselor seated near the judge is often called 
upon to recommend further testing and/or nar- 
cotics treatment for those defendants admitting 
to be addicts or showing signs of narcotics ad- 
diction. Those defendants released on personal re- 
cognizance with an NTA condition are then inter- 
viewed by the Bail Agency in the Superior Court. 
They are subsequently escorted to the NTA offices 
in the court, where diagnostic counselors describe 
the NTA program and emphasize the importance 
of remaining in treatment or urine surveillance. 
This same procedure is followed in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

The criminal justice system sends other cate- 
gories of clients to NTA. Defense attorneys often 


request that NTA accept their clients in third 
party status. If these clients meet NTA’s criteria 
and are accepted into the program, NTA super- 
vises them until disposition of their cases. Other 
court referrals to NTA come from the city’s pro- 
bation offices. The Adult Probation Office within 
the D.C. Superior Court initially refers all people 
under presentence investigation to NTA for a 
spot urine check. Additionally, probationers are 
often referred for urine testing for several weeks 
or treatment until expiration of the probationary 
period. 

The D.C. Department of Corrections also refers 
hundreds of people annually to NTA. NTA has 
assisted the Department in setting up a uniform 
urine surveillance program for parolees and in- 
mates with histories of narcotics addiction. Those 
parolees and halfway house inmates testing posi- 
tive for narcotics use are then referred to NTA 
for treatment. Conversely, parolees who test nega- 
tive are not referred into treatment. 

In summary, criminal justice clients are refer- 
red to NTA through the Criminal Justice Division 
from the courts and the Department of Correc- 
tions. CJD then monitors these clients through 
a tracking and reporting system. Additionally, 
CJD answers special requests for information on 
these clients. However, such requests are honored 
only when they are in compliance with the strict 
confidentiality laws passed by the Congress. 


Progress Within the Narcotics 
Treatment Administration 


During the past 3 years, the Criminal Justice 
Division has vastly improved its own internal 
operation and at the same time promoted a more 
effective level of functioning in the NTA clinics. 
Before achieving a smoother, more productive 
system, the managers of both the Criminal Justice 
Division and the treatment clinics were compelled 
to overcome a variety of complex problems. 

As a new program, the Criminal Justice Divi- 
sion had no existing model to follow; conse- 
quently, it was difficult to predict the amount of 
work involved in performing a function or to 
anticipate the best means of selecting and orga- 
nizing staff members to meet those needs. Within 
a relatively short period of time and with little 
increase in staff, the responsibilities of the divi- 
sion have continuously broadened. 

Initially, NTA’s criminal justice unit served 
to interview narcotics users brought before the 
court and monitor the progress of those referred 
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into treatment. A study of District offenders in 
1969 and early 1970 revealed that there was a 
high percentage of drug abusers among defend- 
ants coming before the Court of General Sessions 
(now D.C. Superior Court). Within the Court, 
a task force was organized to determine whether 
adequate treatment services were available for 
the city’s addicts. Secondly, the task force was 
instructed to recommend methods of positively 
identifying these drug users, keeping them under 
surveillance pending final disposition, and facili- 
tating the transfer and tracking of those indi- 
viduals selected for treatment. As a result, a 
court program was established in April 1970 to 
provide urine testing and interviews, and to make 
recommendations for court action. Although the 
Superior Court actually ran this program, NTA 
was an active participant, contributing both staff 
and off-site laboratory services. 

It was soon discovered that the original pro- 
gram was not adequate. Addicts undergoing with- 
drawal in the lockup were unable to obtain medi- 
cation to relieve their pain. Most judges refused 
to permit these prisoners to be arraigned in such 
a condition. Consequently, they were returned to 
jail for several days until they were no longer 
physically sick. In an attempt to end this inhu- 
mane practice, NTA officials met during Septem- 
ber 1970 with Chief Judge Harold Greene. He 
agreed to allow NTA to train the court nurse in 
the methods of treating addicts undergoing with- 
drawal. Under the supervision of NTA medical 
officers, the court nurse soon began examining 
such prisoners daily and in many cases dispens- 
ing 10 to 20 milligrams of methadone. 

Once news reached the street of the availability 
of methadone in the court, addict prisoners began 
requesting methadone. As a result, sume judges 
routinely ordered the court nurse to medicate 
certain prisoners. To eliminate this problem, NTA 
officials met with each judge before he began his 
monthly assignment to arraignment court. After 
explaining the NTA programs, the officials 
stressed the necessity of allowing medical people 
to make the medical decisions for those prisoners 
in the lockup who were going through with- 
drawal. 

The early court testing program was further 
hampered by the actual conditions in the lockup. 
NTA diagnostic counselors were interviewing 
and obtaining urine specimens from prisoners in 
the presence of all the other prisoners. At the 
same time, attorneys and representatives of the 
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Bail Agency and several other organizations were 
interviewing other prisoners. 

Another hindrance to the early court operation 
was the turn-around time for urinalysis results, 
which took more than 30 hours. At this point 
the Bail Agency attempted to contact defendants 
by mail who had tested positive for opiate use. 
Although the Bail Agency letters ordered these 
defendants into NTA treatment within 10 days, 
a study conducted indicated that fewer than 60 
percent ever reported to NTA as instructed. Most 
either had given false addresses or had relocated 
since the day they left court. When they eventu- 
ally returned to court, they often stated that 
they never received the referral letters or were 
unable to understand the instructions. 

In August of 1971, an application was submit- 
ted to the Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration for funds to create a narcotic addict 
intake unit operated by NTA and located in the 
Superior Court. In support of this unit, funds 
were requested to establish an on-site labora- 
tory which was designed to test for 11 narcotics 
and dangerous drugs and provide results within 
2 hours. The laboratory would have the capability 
of testing 155 urine specimens per day, with 
special tests requested by judges being conducted 
in less than 20 minutes. 

The grant was awarded November 1, 1971, and 
the on-site laboratory and testing unit became 
operational on December 8. Through negotiations 
with the police department, the chief judge ar- 
ranged to have the prisoners brought to the court 
lockup by 7:15 a.m. NTA was then given pri- 
ority in interviewing these prisoners. Further- 
more, the judge provided the NTA diagnostic 
counselors with an office where interviews and 
urine specimens could be given in private. 

During F.Y. 1972, the eight-man court diagnos- 
tic unit interviewed more than 15,000 prisoners 
in the lockups and referred 3,300 defendants into 
treatment or urine surveillance with NTA. By 
employing several outstanding ex-addict coun- 
selors in this unit, the entire staff was able to 
relate well to the prisoners being interviewed 
and make informed recommendations to the 
judges during arraignment. Furthermore, the 
mere presence of this effective unit in the court 
was invaluable both in improving attitudes of 
judges and U.S. attorneys and in presenting a 
more positive image of the ex-addict and the en- 
tire NTA program. 
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The distance between the court operation and 
the NTA Central Medical Intake unit contributed 
to the loss of clients from the system. Clients 
referred from the court into treatment normally 
were released from the court sometime after 
2 p.m. each day. The Central Medical Intake 
which was located one mile from the court stop- 
ped taking new clients at 3 p.m. Consequently, 
it was virtually impossible for defendants to ar- 
rive at the medical unit for their mandatory 
83-hour physical examination and induction before 
the close of business. In an attempt to alleviate 
this problem and insure compliance with the re- 
lease order, the Criminal Justice Division now 
provides transportation directly to CMI. 

In its present form, CJD’s Court Testing 
Branch offers efficient service to the court system ; 
but most important, the Court Testing Branch 
today provides prompt and thorough assistance 
to the thousands of narcotics addicts arrested in 
the Nation’s Capital each year. 

The largest and most complex unit within the 
Criminal Justice Division is the Surveillance and 
Tracking Branch. The primary functions of this 
branch are: (1) to interview and counsel all 
clients referred by the criminal justice agencies 
for urine surveillance or spot testing; (2) to 
track or monitor the progress of all criminal 
justice clients in surveillance and treatment and 
report back regularly to the referral source; and 
(3) to answer special information requests from 
the courts and correctional agencies inquiring 
about criminal justice patients. | 

Initially, the tasks of this branch were per- 
formed by all employees, with little specialization. 
The complexity of the tasks soon necessitated a 
clear division of responsibilities. As a result, three 
units were created: Urine Surveillance; Tracking 
and Reporting; and Information. 

During F.Y. 1972, the five counselors in the 
Surveillance Branch admitted over 4,000 clients 
into urine surveillance, which lasted approxi- 
mately 4 weeks. Those clients who tested nega- 
tive for opiate use were discharged from the 
program. Those testing positive were immediately 
referred into treatment, where their performance 
was monitored by the Tracking and Reporting 
Unit. Excluding dropouts, the caseloads of the 
individual surveillance counselors totalled nearly 
50 people at any one time. 

Court-related stipulations affect the patient- 
counselor relationship. More importantly, they 
create emotional pressures for the clients and 


their families during this period of involvement 
with the criminal justice system. For example, 
ordering the defendant to secure a job within 5 
days is totally unrealistic and demonstrates a 
lack of sensitivity to the world from which the 
long-term drug abuser has come. Inadequate 
staffing prevented the CJD counselors from pro- 
viding supportive services during the early period 
and alleviating some of those pressures. In fact, 
the counselors were not able to provide much 
more assistance than merely collecting urine 
specimens and reporting attendance back to the 
court. In combination with spot checks, the total 
number of urine samples collected by the coun- 
selors and tested at an off-site laboratory during 
F.Y. 1972 was nearly 41,000. The unfortunate 
effect on employee morale is obvious. 

The slow turn-around time (often 3 to 10 days) 
between the receipt of a urine specimen and the 
return of the results caused another problem for 
surveillance counselors. During the relatively 
short period of time that they had to get to know 
their clients, they were not always able to de- 
tect drug behavior without the urine results. Thus, 
their counseling effectiveness was impaired. Ad- 
ditionally, those clients who were using drugs 
often completed surveillance days before their 
CJD counselors ever realized that they needed 
an immediate referral into treatment. Contact 
with them at this point was extremely difficult, 
so people were lost from the system. 


Treatment 


To monitor the progress of criminal justice 
referrals to NTA for treatment, a Tracking and 
Reporting Unit was created. Those who failed to 
enroll in urine surveillance or treatment were 
reported to the criminal justice referral source. 
Additionally, each of the unit’s four information 
specialists was responsible for tracking and re- 
porting the progress of all criminal justice clients 
in four or five clinics. At one point, NTA had 20 
clinics with 1,200 criminal justice patients dis- 
tributed throughout the program. 

Identifying clients who failed to report regu- 
larly for treatment was complicated by the fact 
that computerized attendance and urine reports 
on all NTA patients takes a minimum of 7 to 10 
days to detect client failures. Consequently, the 
requirement for faster reporting back to the 
courts necessitated that the entire CJD monitor- 
ing system be manual. Because there were no 
designated criminal justice representatives in the 
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respective treatment clinics, the CJD information 
specialists were placed in the position of atempt- 
ing to obtain information from all counselors. 
Without the funds to purchase telecopiers, the 
Criminal Justice Division was hampered even fur- 
ther in its efforts by the slow intradepartmental 
mail system. Furthermore, when clinics neglected 
to report attendance failures, CJD was unable to 
report such failures promptly to the referral 
source. In many instances, those clients already 
on bond were subsequently rearrested. When the 
court reviewed its records and noted the NTA con- 
ditions of release, an up-to-date status report on 
the suspect was requested. Because of the clinic 
failure in reporting, the court viewed the Crimi- 
nal Justice Division itself as being negligent. 

Understaffing prevented CJD personnel from 
visiting each clinic regularly to review records 
and educate the treatment personnel about CJD 
procedures. The chief of CJD held criminal justice 
meetings; yet, because each clinic had its own 
system of operation and CJD had no line author- 
ity over the clinic personnel, fewer than half the 
clinics regularly sent representatives. Those 
people who did attend usually were not even 
working with criminal justice patients. 

The chaotic situation was improved immeasur- 
ably once the NTA administration made a major 
commitment to assist CJD in obtaining the co- 
operation of the clinic personnel. In the end, each 
clinic appointed one staff member to be respon- 
sible for promptly reporting on the treatment 
progress of all criminal justice clients. Clinic 
staff began hand-delivering the tracking forms, 
which eliminated the delay in the delivery of the 
reports. Additionally, with better attendance at 
the CJD meetings, communications improved and 
performance along with it. 

The third facet of the Surveillance and Track- 
ing Branch is the Information Unit. This unit is 
responsible for answering the thousands of re- 
quests for client information which are submitted 
annually by the city’s criminal justice system. 
These reports enable judges to make more in- 
formed dispositions of pending cases. They also 
allow members of the U.S. attorney’s office and 
parole and probation officers to monitor their 
clients’ compliance with requirements for treat- 
ment. 

To fill each request, it is usually necessary to 
verify the identity of the requestor, locate the 
client’s file, review several sets of computer print- 
outs, and contact the patient’s treatment coun- 


selor. Within CJD, there is no file clerk, so merely 
filing the CJD patient folders is a major problem 
in itself and one which affects the entire CJD 
operation. The task of the information specialist 
is further complicated by the fact that until re- 
cently, the Federal regulations on confidentiality 
of patient records have been unclear. Judges and 
attorneys frequently do not understand these reg- 
ulations, so it is incumbent upon the CJD person- 
nel to explain them. This is particularly important 
when information has been subpoenaed im- 
properly. Furthermore, representatives from in- 
vestigative branches of public and private agen- 
cies often seek information which they are not 
legally entitled to receive. Consequently, the In- 
formation Unit must explain the Federal regula- 
tions to these individuals as well. The problem 
may be complicated even further by the fact that 
these representatives often go directly to the 
treatment centers to obtain their information. It 
is imperative, therefore, that all treatment per- 
sonnel understand and comply with the agency 
policy of referring all such requests to the Infor- 
mation Unit. 


The Criminal Justice Division and Agencies 
of the City’s Criminal Justice System 


If the criminal justice unit of a treatment pro- 
gram is to succeed, it is imperative that strong 
lines of communication and a spirit of coopera- 
tion exist between that unit and the agencies of 
the total criminal justice system. NTA’s Criminal 
Justice Division is fortunate to have this kind of 
relationship with the courts, U.S. attorney’s 
office, Department of Corrections, and Metropoli- 
tan Police Department. If the responsibility for 
relating to these various agencies were diffused 
within NTA, the Criminal Justice Division would 
perhaps not be so fortunate. 

Most CJD problems in working with criminal 
justice agencies arise because the addict on the 
street will always know how a system works and 
affects him at least as well as program managers 
do. As a consequence, all units in the system must 
act promptly to enforce conditions set by the 
referral source. For example, if the reporting 
system of the treatment program is slow, cases 
are disposed of before the Bail Agency is ever 
notified that a client has failed to enroll and re- 
main in treatment. If treatment failures are in 
fact reported promptly but the referral source 
fails to take action, many clients will fail to 
participate regularly in treatment. The net effect 
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of such practices is that if the addicts do not 
want treatment, they will not seek it, even if 
ordered to do so. 

The D.C. Superior Court has suggested elimi- 
nating many of the problems described by assign- 
ing specific judges to hear all cases on NTA 
violations. At these hearings, the defense counsels 
must show cause why the court should not take 
action against these clients. Although the Bail 
Agency reportedly requests such hearings for 
most NTA violators, these hearings are rarely 
held and punitive action is seldom taken. 

Another method NTA has tried in tightening 
the system is to refuse temporarily to allow active 
criminal justice clients to receive treatment once 
they have been violated. They must first obtain 
a re-referral from their original referring agency. 
Recent experience proves, however, that far too 
many of the clients on probation, parole or pre- 
trial release still continue to abuse the system. 
As a consequence, NTA is considering adopting 
the more stringent policy of permanently drop- 
ping any criminal justice client from treatment 
once he has failed twice. Allowing the criminal 
justice clients to remain merely registered in the 
program only creates needless paperwork and 
makes a mockery of the rehabilitative process 
purportedly existing during the pretrial proba- 
tionary, or parole period. 

Proper utilization of the CJD-NTA services 
requires continued communication between CJD 
and the city’s judges, probation officers, and cor- 
rectional personnel. By attending conferences, 
sponsoring workshops, writing memos and hold- 
ing meetings regularly, CJD has made consider- 
able progress in this endeavor. For example, the 
late arrival of prisoners at the D.C. Superior 
Court posed a series of problems for the NTA 
Court Testing Branch. Through one brief meet- 
ing with the Court Planning & Research Division, 
CJD was able to enlist the support of the court 
officials, who promptly eliminated the problem. 
Under other circumstances, judges have misused 
the services of the program and even made 
speeches against the existence of NTA. When 
these situations arise, CJD officials, and often 
the NTA administrator himself, contact the 
judges directly to explain the services and attempt 
to dispel any fears or prejudices these judges 
may have. Usually, this approach is effective. 

Even with the benefit of aggressive educational 
programs, some representatives of the criminal 
justice system will still continue either to utilize 


the program improperly or to refrain because 
of prejudice to use the program at all. Judges 
are not doctors, although occasionally release 
orders are written instructing a defendant to 
enter a methadone maintenance program, or con- 
versely, to abstain from entering such a program. 
In other instances, judges still refuse to order 
defendants into any treatment program despite 
the fact that they obviously are heroin users. 
Unfortunately, the very nature of the judicial 
process prevents a drug treatment program from 
totally eliminating such occurrences. 


Conclusion 


The experiences of NTA’s Criminal Justice 
Division over the past 2 years are promising. 
While mistakes have been made, real progress 
is evident. Arraignment judges are now making 
more informed decisions because they have test 
results at the time of arraignment. Cutting the 
turn-around time down from 30 hours to 2 has 
also shortened the Bail Agency referral process 
from 10 days to 10 minutes. Furthermore, the 
turn-around time for the return of results on 
clients in urine surveillance at CJD headquarters 
has also improved. Counselors are consequently 
offering better counseling and referring addicted 
clients into treatment promptly. 

Better staffing and improved communication 
between CJD and treatment clinics have resulted 
in prompt and accurate tracking and reporting 
back to referral sources. Additionally, a new com- 
puter system designed to meet the needs of CJD 
will be implemented before June. This system 
will gather statistics which will enable CJD 
managers to routinely evaluate facets of the crim- 
inal justice system and alter the operations ac- 
cordingly. 

Recently, judges and representatives of the 
Bail Agency and correctional branches have begun 
acting on more of the violations reported by 
NTA’s Criminal Justice Division. Their action 
has resulted in the removal of chronic abusers 
from the community and an improvement in the 
attendance patterns of others. With the coordi- 
nated efforts of all of these agencies, the Criminal 
Justice Division is finally able to realize its two 
primary goals: To offer heroin addicts rehabilita- 
tion as an alternative to incarceration and at the 
same time, provide the community with reason- 
able assurance that these clients are no longer 
pursuing careers as heroin addicts. 
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State Work Release Programs: An Analysis 
of Operational Policies 


By LAWRENCE S. 
Field Instruction Consultant, Graduate School of Social Work and Social 


in the United States in order to learn about 
its rehabilitative programs, you would prob- 
ably find that one of the programs described with 
pride would be work release. You would hear that 
work release incorporates the concepts of voca- 
tional training, social responsibility, and govern- 
mental economy. Comparisons might be made 
with the community treatment trend in the field 
of mental health. Someone might mention the 
more subtle benefits of work release, for example, 
breaking down of stigmas associated with incar- 
ceration and encouraging public interest in the 
problems of prisons and prisoners. 

After hearing the possible goals of the pro- 
gram, it would be natural to ask a few questions 
about how the program is implemented to achieve 
them. Who is eligible to participate? When can 
they participate? Where do they live during this 
period? Answers to these questions might give 
an idea of the scope of the program, as well as 
the possibilities for comprehensive program devel- 
opment. Program directors are usually adept at 
writing attractive descriptions of programs—in- 
stitutional procedures ensure that. In order to 
determine how work release programs conform 
to their stated goals, I have attempted to examine 
policy in terms of the answers to the above three 
questions. This inductive approach is intended to 
identify the operational policy which determines 
the implementation of a program and, conse- 
quently, its feasible goals. 

In January 1971 I sent a letter to each of the 
state correctional authorities requesting informa- 
tion about their work release programs. Forty 
replies were received, including responses from 
the authorities in New York City and the District 
of Columbia. These replies were in a variety of 
forms: letters, memos, directives, standards, fiscal 


[i YOU WERE to visit a correctional institution 


1 The following quotation, from a description of the Connecticut 
Department of Corrections brochure, Work Release: A New Lease on 
Life, is a good example of inflexible flexibility: ‘(Inmates who have 
unquestionably demonstrated their trustworthiness by a long record of 
stability may be considered for Work Release in some of the above 
cases, but this must be approved directly by the Commissioner.” 
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statements, magazine articles, forms, studies, and 
public information brochures. A comparative ex- 
amination of these responses yielded answers to 
questions about operational policy. 


Who Participates in Work Release Programs? 


Work release is intended to be a rehabilitative 
program and, as such, one would assume that 
those who participate would be chosen on the 
basis of rehabilitative criteria. In practice, how- 
ever, institutional concerns determine eligibility. 
The following quotation from the policy statement 
of the Georgia correctional authority reflects the 
tension between institutional and treatment con- 
siderations. 


Work release is intended as a rehabilitative tool hav- 
ing many possible applications. However, there can be 
no compromise of essential safeguards, community ac- 
ceptance, and careful supervision. 


Fear of hostile community reaction leads too 
many state programs to restrict participation 
severely. 

Of the 24 states which reported their program 
qualifications (table 1), 20 stated that they ex- 
cluded individuals whom they considered to have 
a high assaultive potential. The actual specifica- 
tion of this assaultive potential varied from the 
exclusion of those who are “violence prone” to the 
exclusion of only those who were actually con- 
victed of a violent crime. The classification of 
“crime against the person” is found in some pro- 
gram restrictions; this classification includes 
crimes of violence, but also a variety of other 
crimes which do not actually involve violence. 

Sexual offenses are the second most common 
reason for exclusion of individuals from work 
release programs. Eighteen of the 24 states re- 
strict sexual offenders from participation. Some 
exclude all those with any record of sexual of- 
fenses, while others specify that “careful con- 
sideration” of such offenders must be undertaken. 
In an institution, such an admonition of special 
care often has the same effect as a blanket ex- 
clusion. 
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TABLE 1.—Criteria for exclusion from work release 
programs by offense or background 


[enxes 


California 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Montana 
Nebraska 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
New York City 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
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TOTALS 20 
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Occasionally the prohibitions delineate specific 
kinds of sexual offenses. Minnesota “ordinarily” 
excludes those who have been convicted of “seri- 
ous” sexual offenses, while Michigan specifies 
“compulsive” sexual crimes. Eligibility criteria 
in California have evolved to the point that now 
only molesters of children are not permitted on 
work release.’ 

Drug offenders are excluded in 16 of the 24 
states. In four of those 16, a distinction is made 
between users of illegal drugs and those convicted 
of the sale of drugs. In some cases, the institu- 
tional staff is instructed to examine a person’s 
record to determine if drug addiction may have 
existed, even though he was not arrested for a 
drug offense. 

Restrictions for those with a dependency on 


2 According to Joe C. Crow, work furlough administrator, Parole and 
Community Services Division, Department of Corrections, Sacramento, 
California, January 8, 1971. Evolution of the regulations may be 
occurring in many of the programs discussed in this article. In New 
Jersey, where I have had personal contact with the program, the 
restrictions against participation according to offense have relaxed 
considerably. At one point in 1971 there were fewer than 22 men in 
the correctional section of the Youth Reception and Correction Center, 
Yardville, who were eligible for work release. In the fall of 1972, over 
70 young men were actually on work release. This increase in the 
size of the program was attributable to the easing of the restrictions 
ogee or ad to offense the innovative utilization of the flexibility by 
the staff. 
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alcohol are often found along with the statements 
about drug dependency. South Carolina excludes 
those with either an alcohol or a drug prob- 
lem, and Minnesota does not allow “impulsive” 
drinkers in its work release program. 

Twelve states exclude individuals whose of- 
fenses have been accompanied by “notoriety.” 
The motivation is clearly seen in the Washington 
State program which excludes those “whose fail- 
ure on a work or training release program might 
bring public disfavor.” Institutions take on a life 
of their own and fear of adverse public reaction 
is often more important in determining policy 
than is the actual purpose of the institution. This 
is most clearly seen in the notoriety exclusion, 
but it is just as true for the other restrictions 
mentioned. As we shall see, work release pro- 
grams usually operate in the final months of in- 
carceration only. Does it protect the community to 
exclude those with a history of violence or sexual 
offenses if these same individuals are to be re- 
leased in a few months anyway? These exclusions 
are clearly a result of public relations pressures. 
The pressures are real and the institutional re- 
actions are understandable, but these restrictions 
should be recognized as responses to institutional, 
not treatment, needs and, as such, detrimental 
to the scope and possible effects of the program. 

Although the exclusion of those with a depend- 
ency on drugs or alcohol has similar institutional 
motives, it must be acknowledged that those with 
such dependencies have exhibited the highest 
failure rate on work release programs. But, these 
individuals also are to be released in a few months 
anyway and the personal test which they ex- 
perienced in their failure on work release could 
prove valuable in clarifying adjustment problems 
to themselves. 

These three types of restrictions on participa- 
tion (violence potential, history of sexual offenses, 
and drug dependency) eliminate a large portion 
of those incarcerated. On the basis of present 
convictions, approximately one-third of those in- 
carcerated are ineligible for most work release 
programs. If one considers previous records and 
“personality factors,” the proportion enlarges. 

A further restriction which relates to institu- 
tional, not rehabilitative, concerns is the exclu- 
sion of escape risks. Some states specifically ex- 
clude those with histories of escape, while other 
states restrict participation to those who are 
eligible for minimum security status, thus im- 
plicitly excluding escape risks. Occasionally “es- 
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cape risk” is more carefully defined. In Virginia, 
a person may not have more than two escapes 
on his record and a year must have elapsed since 
his last escape. These prohibitions against escape 
risks reflect both the monetary cost and the em- 
barrassment occasioned by an escape. Considera- 
tion of escapes is one of the motives for the 
variety of restrictions based upon the length of 
the sentence remaining to be served. 

In addition to the exclusions already discussed, 
one usually finds a catchall category which can 
be employed with considerable latitude. Most 
often this category takes the form of a prohibi- 
tion against those with a “serious emotional or 
personality defect.” The wording ranges from 
labels which sound very specific (e.g., “simple 
schizophrenics”) to the most general descriptions 
(e.g., “mentally and emotionally unsound’’). 
Whatever the wording, such exclusions allow a 
great deal of discretionary application. 

Occasionally, along with the restrictions based 
upon criminal records and personality traits, a 
geographic factor is added. An Idaho policy state- 
ment indicates that no community will “tolerate 
it becoming a dumping ground for offenders.’ 
This assertion reflects the reality that state in- 
stitutions incarcerate individuals from all parts 
of the state and a work release program could 
result in a higher number of “criminals” working 
in the area of the prison than would be the case 
if the program did not exist. In view of this, pris- 
oners who are from other parts of the state may 
tend to be excluded. 

The exclusion of members of organized crime 
is based upon three considerations. First, a person 
involved in organized crime could easily continue 
criminal activities while in a work release job. 
The supervision to which work releasees are sub- 
jected might not be sufficient to prevent organized 
criminal activities. Second, the participation of an 
individual with influence in organized crime could 
create a situation which would breed corruption 
within the institution. Third, a work release pro- 
gram is not a rehabilitative program designed for 
such an offender. Incarceration for an individual 
whose criminal activities have been “rewarding” 
(i.e., both lucrative and lasting) is usually con- 
sidered useful as a deterrent and the benefits of 
work release are not appropriate to the furthering 
of this end. The first two considerations relate 

3 Idaho, State Board of Corrections, “Policy and Procedure State- 
ment: Furlough,” file no. 570, June 1, 1969. In a policy statement 


from Georgia, much the same statement is made with “haven” substi- 
tuted for “dumping ground.” 


to institutional concerns; the third introduces a 
consideration of work release as a specific re- 
habilitative program with its own set of goals. 
This is the first time that the answer to the ques- 
tion of eligibility has considered ‘‘need’”’ for the 
program—a rehabilitative consideration. 

Few of the regulations specify who is appro- 
priate for the programs. The regulations only 
exclude, and the remaining people are the nega- 
tively defined group of those suited to and in need 
of work release. One of the few examples of an 
attempt to specify who is appropriate for work 
release comes from Texas which defines need in 
terms of financial obligations, adjustment prob- 
lems, and training opportunities. One gets the im- 
pression that work release is considered a generic 
benefit; that it is desirable for everyone in prison 
and, therefore, the only regulations needed are 
exclusions which protect the institution. 


When Is One Eligible? 


Work release is often assumed to be an alterna- 
tive to traditional incarceration, but the rules of 
implementation for those convicted of felonies 
mitigate against that end. In the case of misde- 
meanants, the sentencing judge usually deter- 
mines eligibility for work release. The misde- 
meanant, sentenced to 1 year or less, can 
participate in a work release program for his 
entire sentence, thus disrupting his community 
ties less than would be the case if he were under- 
going traditional incarceration. In the case of the 
committed felon, however, the regulations limit 
his participation to the latter part of his sentence, 
thus restricting the program to a “transitional” 
role, rather than an alternative one. 

The most common type of regulation deter- 
mining when an inmate is eligible specifies a 
maximum period of time remaining until his ex- 
pected release. Though the limits range from 3 
months in the community work release centers 
of Michigan to 24 months in Georgia, the most 
common maximum is 6 months. This form of time 
limitation serves to minimize escape risks, while 
ensuring that the individual will have spent some 
time in a more traditional institutional environ- 
ment. 

Another time-related restriction establishes a 
proportion of the individual’s sentence which 
must be served before he is eligible for work re- 
lease. This form of restriction requires a period of 
traditional incarceration which is proportionate 
to the length of the individual’s sentence, but it 
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allows those with longer sentences to spend rela- 
tively long periods of time on work release. For 
example, the legislation of North Carolina re- 
quires that one-quarter of a man’s sentence must 
be served before he is eligible.* Oregon combines 
the two systems: Those with sentences of 5 years 
or less are eligible in their last year of incarcera- 
tion; while for those sentenced to more than 5 
years, the 1-year maximum rule may be waived. 
Illinois, capturing the restrictive elements of both 
systems, has a maximum limit of 1 year and a 
statutory restriction specifying that a person 
must serve one-half of his minimum sentence be- 
fore he is eligible. 

‘It is obvious that work release as it is currently 
structured for committed felons does not serve 
as an alternative to incarceration. And in most 
cases the participation is only authorized in the 
last 6 or 12 months before release. 

Before leaving the subject of sentence con- 
siderations, it is necessary to note specific pro- 
hibitions for those serving life sentences. North 
Carolina excludes such individuals, though other 
states have made special provisions for their in- 
clusion. The legislation of Vermont includes those 
with life sentences after they have served “at 
least 5 years.” Hawaii excludes those with life 
sentences “without parole.” In Oregon, a “lifer” 
is considered when within 1 year of the parole 
hearing where the granting of parole “appears 
probable.” By and large, those with life sentences 
would be excluded for reasons of offense or per- 
sonality factors. 

In the case of a few states, notably Florida 
and Oregon, flexibility may be exercised in waiv- 
ing time limits on eligibility when work release 
is being used for educational purposes. This kind 
of flexibility is needed when trying to coordinate 
institutional regulations with community facili- 
ties. A lack of flexibility often can negate the 
opportunity for constructive use of community 
resources. 


Where Do Participants Live? 


This question is perhaps the most significant 
in determining the nature of a work release pro- 
gram. Eligibility requirements, as we have seen, 
define program participants in terms of institu- 
tional priorities, not treatment priorities. The 


4 Allen Ashman, ‘Work Release in North Carolina,” Popular Govern- 
ment, XXXII pl 1966). 
assachusetts Department of Correction, “Characteristics of Men 
heel ted and Rejected for Day Work at M.C.L. Concord,” Document 
no. 5114, May 1970. 


time considerations restrict participation to the 
latter part of one’s sentence. Living arrangements 
determine what kind of employment education 
opportunities will be available and whether the 
work release structure can be used to implement 
a constructive living environment. The housing 
of work releasees living within the prisons pre- 
sents several institutional problems. Many items 
which are normal and necessary outside of an 
institution are prohibited within one. Problems 
of contraband necessitate elaborate security pre- 
cautions when the work releasee enters and leaves 
the institution. Such procedures are time-consum- 
ing and annoying to all those involved. The work 
releasee finds that for 8 hours a day he is treated 
as a normal human being and then he returns 
to the institution to be treated as “just another 
inmate.” His frustration is deepened by the fact 
that as a work releasee he is paying for his room 
and board: He is paying for his imprisonment. 
Correctional officials, recognizing the work re- 
leasee’s half-free situation generally try to isolate 
him from other inmates. New York City and the 
State of New York both mention that participants 
are to be housed in separate quarters within the 
institution. New York State goes on to specify 
that the housing should be “on an easily accessible 
gallery.” This provision is an attempt to facilitate 
movements into and out of the institution and to 
reduce contacts with other inmates. It also pro- 
vides the opportunity for the development of pro- 
grams during nonworking hours which are de- 
signed to complement the work release program 
itself. The isolation of participants also serves 
to lessen the pressure from other inmates to smug- 
gle contraband items into the institution. 
Correctional institutions are usually located in 
rural areas where there are not a variety of em- 
ployment opportunities. Though most of the state 
authorities did not include information about the 
kinds of jobs that work releasees had, those pro- 
grams in rural areas are necessarily limited. The 
easiest way of establishing a work release pro- 
gram within the structure of a traditional insti- 
tution is to have all of the participants working 
in the same place. All 15 work releasees on the 
prison farm at Concord, Massachusetts, were 


working as attendants in a nearby school for re- 
tarded children when this study was undertaken. 
Those working at the Norfolk site were also em- 
ployed as attendants in a nearby mental hospital. 
In the Concord area, “almost none of the men 
continued on the jobs after release.”® This is in 
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part because of a desire to return to their home 
areas, but also because the jobs were not desirable 
enough to merit relocation. From this example, 
it can be seen that when work release programs 
are located within or around traditional institu- 
tions in rural areas the employment and educa- 
tional opportunities are few. When many work 
releasees are employed together the situation 
threatens to take on an institutional character 
and the job can become an “inmate job.” 

My own experience with a work release pro- 
gram in an industrial area of New Jersey indi- 
cated that work releasees were usually hired in 
the least desirable positions for the lowest wages. 
A state regulation prohibited more than five work 
releasees from being employed together and so 
the work release program never took on the as- 
pect of contracted prison labor. But because the 
men were only able to work for the 6 months 
prior to their release, there was little opportunity 
for learning skills. Those of the men who were 
already “skilled” were hired at what would be 
considered very low wages for the work. Often 
an employer would say that he would start a man 
at the minimum wage and raise it after the man’s 
worth had been demonstrated. Raises were rarely 
commensurate with ability. 

A study of the North Carolina work release 
program® found that most employers of work re- 
leasees considered their work to be as good or 
better than that of other workers. In an annual 
report from Indiana, employers indicated that 
work releasees exhibit a lower absenteeism than 
other workers, alcohol is not a problem, and there 
is less garnishing of wages or other court actions 
which are inconvenient for the employer. These 
observations indicate that the employers are com- 
paring work releasees with a low-skill unstable 
work force and so suggest the low level of em- 
ployment experienced by work releasees. In this 
context, the “vocational training” aspect of work 
release does not seem particularly progressive. 

Most state programs have the option of con- 
tracting with county and city jails for the housing 
of work releasees from state institutions. Use of 
such facilities permits a person to work in the 
vicinity of his home. These arrangements enable 
a person to become acclimated to his community 

® W. D. Cooper, “Employers and Employees in the Work Release 
Program in North Carolina,” Crime and Delinquency, XVI:4 (Oct., 
1970), pp. 427-433. 


® Letter from Russell H. Levy, Research and Long-Range Planning, 
Illinois Department of Corrections, December 23, 1970. 


and to start working in a job where he might 
conceivably continue after release. But local jails 
are notorious for their inadequate facilities, usu- 
ally lacking even the amenities of state institu- 
tions. 

Community-based work release centers offer 
another possible housing arrangement. Most often 
these are renovated buildings, specifically desig- 
nated to house work releasees. The legislation of 
Vermont authorizes housing for work releasees 
which would segregate them “from more hard- 
ened criminals.”? In April 1969 four “Community 
Correctional Centers” were opened to serve this 
purpose. In Texas, the Jester Unit houses work 
releasees, allowing them “occasional outside ac- 
tivity trips to sports and religious events.’’® Com- 
munity correctional centers in Hawaii are called 
“conditional release centers,” and seem to allow 
a great deal of freedom for interaction with the 
community. 

When a state has more than one such center, 
they are usually spread throughout the state and 
often are differentiated in their purpose. Pennsyl- 
vania and South Carolina have four and three 
centers respectively which are located in different 
sections of the state. In Illinois, those who are 
considered to have a great “need” for the pro- 
gram are placed at the Joliet Center. “Need” is 
defined in terms of developing vocational skills 
and fulfilling financial responsibilities to depend- 
ents. “At the Southern Illinois Center less em- 
phasis is placed on need and more on the proba- 
bility that the inmate can be changed by the 
program.’’® 

Michigan, having opened its first center in 1963 
in a joint venture with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, opened two centers in 1968 and nine 
more in 1969. These centers house both work re- 
leasees and parolees. There is one center for 
women and one offering specialized technical and 
rehabilitative programs. 

In Delaware, one center is in an urban area 
(Wilmington) while the other center is in the 
southern part of the State and emphasizes agri- 
cultural employment. 

The answer to the question of ‘““Where do work 
releasees live?” determines the possibility of cre- 
ative programming for the participants. If work 
release is only intended to respond to the financial 
needs of the individual, his family, and the state, 
then the nature of the living arrangements is 
relatively unimportant. But if work release is to 
play a role in a rehabilitative process, the em- 
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ployment itself should be only one dimension of 
the program. Most adults in prison have had work 
experience of at least 6 months; work release 
must be more than just 6 months of unskilled 
employment. It should provide a proving ground 
for trying out those resolutions which most pris- 
oners make while incarcerated. As a proving 
ground, failures are to be expected—if there are 
no failures then a program is not reaching those 
who need it. To be a proving ground, the program 
must allow for the exercising of personal re- 
sponsibility. If every movement of the work re- 
leasee is watched and monitored, does he ever 
have the opportunity to break the dependencies 
which have been built up in the institution? Cre- 
ative programming means helping the individual 
to deal with his environment in a constructive 
way. Work release should challenge the partici- 
pant, and support his efforts to adjust to the 
pressures and temptations of the noninstitutional 
world. 

The picture of the long-termer who sees the 
outside for the first time in 12 years because of 
the existence of a work release program warms 
our hearts; but of what benefit is it to the partici- 
pant? I believe that work release has value if only 
to break down the isolation of the prisoners and 
the prison. It does get some (and often only a 
few) inmates out of the institution and it brings 
some members of the community into an aware- 
ness that there is an “inside.” The operational 
policies of most programs, however, exclude a 
large part of their populations for reasons that 
do not have any rehabilitative basis. Those who 
are included are usually only allowed to partici- 
pate during the last part of their sentence. This 
rule restricts the program to the status of a tran- 
sitional program and denies its use as an alterna- 
tive to incarceration. Until the selection of 
participants is based upon the needs of the indi- 
viduals, not the institution, work release will be 
a “showcase program” with few long-term bene- 
fits. 

The status of work release programs is indica- 
tive of a more pervasive problem in corrections. 
Generally, four goals of institutionalization are 
recognized: deterrence, retribution, isolation, and 
rehabilitation. Deterrence represents society’s 
threat of punishment before the commission of a 
crime. Retribution is its institutionalized revenge 
after the fact. Both of these goals call for an im- 
plicitly punitive policy of implementation in 
which the deprivation of physical and social 


stimuli, such as varied diet and recreational ac- 
tivity, is employed to enhance the already puni- 
tive nature of confinement itself. 

Deterrence and retribution, as correctional 
goals, are based upon two related assumptions. 
The first is that man functions according to 
a “pleasure-pain” principle, with the resultant 
theory that the pain of imprisonment must be 
greater than the “pleasure” derived from the 
crime. The second assumption is that most crimes 
are committed after a rational deliberative pro- 
cess in which consideration of the possible legal 
consequences is a major factor. Both of these 
assumptions are highly questionable. Any contact 
with the population of a correctional institution 
soon reveals that most crimes are not committed 
for pleasure, but rather out of real or perceived 
necessity. Furthermore, crimes of violence, which 
are dealt with most severely, are the least likely 
to be the result of a consideration of consequences. 

Isolation of the offender, the third traditional 
goal of institutions, does protect the community, 
but only for a limited period of time. And, for 
the most part, the embittered man emerging from 
such isolation has even fewer loyalties than be- 
fore to the law of that society which has so stig- 
matized him. 

The fourth goal, rehabilitation, is perhaps the 
most elusive and difficult to define. In practical 
terms it is generally understood to mean the in- 
ducement of a change which results in a more 
productive, integrated member of society. This 
goal is in conflict with the other three and its 
presence in a correctional institution is histori- 
cally an afterthought. It is generally treated as 
a frill which can be tolerated only as long as it 
does not interfere with the three traditional goals. 
This subordinate position of rehabilitation is seen 
clearly in the evaluations by government officials 
of correctional institutions. Such evaluations are 
usually based solely upon the criterion of effi- 
ciency in control of the population. It is true that 
this is partially a reflection of the fact that re- 
habilitation is difficult to judge operationally; but 
it remains clear that when there is a conflict be- 
tween rehabilitative considerations and the de- 
mands of control the latter will predominate. 

In work release programs specifically, the con- 
flict ultimately occurs between the goal of isola- 
tion and that of rehabilitation. If a work releasee 
commits a crime, the public cries out against the 
breakdown in isolation, saying in effect that any 
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attempt to rehabilitate an individual should not 
interfere with his continued separation from 
society. There is no recognition of the fact that 
had this individual not been on work release he 
would eventually have been released on parole 
anyway—thoroughly alienated from the commu- 
nity and from the day-to-day routine of personal 
decision-making and self-imposed life structure 
which the “outside” demands but which the “in- 
side” tends to deny. 

The potential of work release is as an alterna- 


tive for those who need closer supervision and 
support than possible under probation, but are not 
considered grave threats to the community. In 
order for this potential to be realized, correctional 
personnel must actively work to educate the public 
to the rationale underlying new approaches in 
corrections. Until such a positive effort is under- 
taken by those in the field, correctional innova- 
tions, such as work release, will be subject to a 
poorly informed public reacting solely to those 
cases which have “failed.” 


The Multiple Realities Inherent 
in Probation Counseling 


By JOSE ARCAYA * 
Psychologist, Allegheny County Adult Probation Department, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


clients in the counseling relationship, con- 

fronts a problem inherent to all psychothera- 
peutic relations—the problem of multiple reali- 
ties.1 The term “multiple realities” refers to the 
array of different experiential (versus intellec- 
tual) meanings that the individuals participating 
in a common social relationship use to understand 
that relationship. This is to say, any human rela- 
tionship always is made up of as many different 
perspectives of that situation as there are indi- 
vidual members involved in it. While these par- 
ticipants share some general, common expecta- 
tions about the significance of their association, 
these are generally objective, legal, or formal 
understandings of the situation. They bear little, 
if any relevance to the subjective, attitudinal, or 
informal meanings held by the individuals in- 
volved. This difference in experiential interpreta- 
tion, perspective, or assumption about the mean- 
ing of any given relationship is the phenomenon 
of multiple realities. 

In probation work this issue of multiple reali- 
ties is dramatically present. Here we find a situa- 
tion where two individuals are joined by legal 
force in a counseling (and supposedly) trusting 
relationship. From the beginning, the probation 
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* The author gratefully thanks Miss Mary Anne Murphy for her 
valuable suggestions in rendering clarity to some parts of this article. 

1 Schutz (1971) has spoken very cogently about this theme in a 
philosophical context. 


officer is confronted with a problem which not 
only entails communicating meaningfully with an 
unknown individual (a meeting of two realities, 
difficult enough under voluntary conditions), but 
one which, if he is at all flexible, constrains him 
to pay heed to two different perspectives simul- 
taneously: his obligations as a court-appointed 
supervisor of probationers, and the idiosyncratic 
needs of the probationer as client in a counseling 
relationship. Inherent in the job of a probation 
officer is this tension of perspectives. It localizes 
itself between the officer and the court (how 
closely to abide by its formal rules of super- 
vision), the officer and the client (how many 
breaks to give an offender), and between the of- 
ficer and himself (what kind of officer to be). 

It is from this general problem that we will 
examine the nature of probation work. To this 
end we will (1) try to describe some features 
prevalent in a typical, first-time counseling situa- 
tion; (2) attempt to highlight the conflicts pres- 
ent there; (3) discuss the way these are often 
handled; and (4) suggest approaches which 
might mitigate these conflicts. 


A Description of a Meeting 


When a probationer enters a probation office 
for the first time part of his awareness is occu- 
pied by a nagging feeling of apprehension. Viewed 
from the eyes of the probationer, the office rep- 
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resents a power that can, and does, limit his free- 
dom. It is an institution to which he must submit 
involuntarily (as a “client,” euphemistically put). 
In the background of this submission is an im- 
plicit assumption made by our legal system that 
a probationer is in need of supervision, rehabili- 
tation, or guidance. Thus, even before the first 
contact is ever made between officer and client, 
the client is already led to believe that he is con- 
sidered less than a responsible human being. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that the probationer 
encounters his supervising officer with a mixture 
of fear, wariness, and defiance. Generally, in the 
beginning of his introduction to the probation 
system, the probationer’s attitude is to obey the 
formal rules of probation and maintain a respect- 
ful, if distant, relationship with whoever might 
be assigned to work with him. During this initial 
contact period the probationer’s “sniff out” evalu- 
ates his officer, determining to what extent he 
may be trusted. 

At the other pole of this meeting is the officer 
himself who has little say with regard to who is 
assigned to his caseload. He, too, meets a stranger 
for the first time. Like the probationer’s experi- 
ence, fear and apprehension accompany the initial 
meeting. The officer is fearful because he knows 
nothing of the individual’s capacity to cooperate, 
follow the rules, or give a hard time. He is appre- 
hensive because he knows that there might come 
a day when he will have to reprimand, admonish, 
or even incarcerate his new client. Maybe, from 
past experience, he feels he has failed to really 
help many of his probationers. Perhaps the memo- 
ries of these failures haunt him now. Yet, in spite 
of these discouragements, he maintains an opti- 
mistic hope that the relationship will be worth- 
while for the probationer. He desires the proba- 
tioner’s betterment through his experience on 
probation. With these feelings in mind, the officer 
chooses one of two broad counseling approaches 
toward his new ward.? 


Roles 


First, he may choose to put out of his aware- 
ness the ambiguity of his position—that he is 
both a counselor of the individual and the repre- 
sentative of a legal institution. Instead of inte- 
grating the two responsibilities, he may dicho- 


2 We draw these distinctions only, in a general way. hei individual 
officer completely fits either of the “pure” approaches which will now 
be described. These characterizations are solely intended to convey 
overall tendencies which, in many cases, are found to be typical in the 
norma] probation counseling situation. 
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tomize the functions and choose to act on one 
more than the other. In doing this he adopts 
what might be called a “nonthinking” stance, 
since he eliminates from his considerations the 
different ways in which he could be helpful. In- 
stead he presents a constant role to each client, 
well-planned and rehearsed in advance of any 
actual encounter. This role has few creative or 
spontaneous elements, and even bores the officer 
himself. In this stance, two possibilities for be- 
havior are open: To be an “authority figure” or 
a “nice guy.” 

The authority-figure role is inevitably pre- 
sented by an officer hoping to cover his own fear 
of the interpersonal counseling experience. He 
conveys an image characterized by a determina- 
tion to show the client ‘“‘who’s boss.” He sees pro- 
bation work to involve the legal surveillance of 
his cases. To this end, his major occupation cen- 
ters around keeping paperwork in order, taking 
appropriate legal action when a clear violation of 
rules has occurred, and providing the person on 
probation with clear and strong reminders of the 
latter’s probation responsibilities. Normally this 
officer “has all the answers” to any predicament. 
He is an “authority.” Because he surrenders his 
ability to spontaneously react, to make decisions 
appropriate to the individual situation, he en- 
trusts his thinking to the black and white answers 
contained in the probation rulebook. 

The nice-guy officer is as inflexible and thought- 
less as the authority figure. This individual 
chooses the other extreme of the spectrum by 
giving the probationer power over him. He has 
little consideration for the rights of society as a 
whole or, for that matter, the basic welfare of 
his client. He is an example of someone who be- 
lieves that any rule broken is unimportant. By 
his silence, he subtly fosters and condones anti- 
social behavior on the latter’s part. This officer is 
“bent” on being liked, proving that he is “human- 
istic,” that he is, in short, a “nice guy.” Like the 
authority figure, he fears the intimacy of an open 
counseling relationship because in it he might 
have to reveal anger, disagreement, or other nega- 
tive feelings which he wants to deny. This “‘type” 
is perhaps the more difficult to describe of the 
two because its thoughtlessness leads to what is 
very socially desired—being liked. However, in 
this role the officer is out of touch with the full 
gamut of spontaneous emotions. He would rather 
repress an unkind or critical word needed by the 
client than to risk the loss of a potential friend. 
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An Alternative 


The alternative stance is what is here termed 
a “dwelling” presence.* This attitude openly ac- 
cepts the ambiguity of feelings and responsibili- 
ties attached to probation work and uses this 
ambiguity to bring the client an awareness of 
the officer’s own humanity. Here the officer at- 
tempts to share with the person on probation the 
personal tensions he experiences in counseling 
within the legal system and discloses his difficul- 
ties in accomplishing this feat. The client is not 
made to feel that he confronts an unerring, larger- 
than-life, authority who has all the answers or a 
permissive, easily deceived fool. The officer has no 
interest in either having power over the proba- 
tioner or having the probationer have power over 
him. Rather, in the dwelling stance the officer 
creates a relationship that encourages both to re- 
late as equals. A respect for the inherent worth 
of both individuals is presumed in spite of the 
fact that one is a convicted criminal and the other 
a court-appointed supervisor. This stance ac- 
knowledges that there are no privileged positions 
in authentic human communication: The lasting 
benefits of a counseling relationship derive from 
the mutual trust and lack of power conflicts. 

To accomplish this rapport the client and officer 
must develop a common ground of communication 
as a result of the experience with each other. This 
means building a shared world of meanings which 
occurs principally from a willingness to not only 
talk, but also listen. To truly listen implies to 
dwell in what the other says. It is not the absence 
of talk which characterizes listening, but the ef- 
fort to interpret the other’s words from his per- 
spective. Communication proceeds only to the 
extent the speaker feels that someone is trying to 
understand him. In the most fundamental sense, 
listening communicates more than talking. The 
problem of multiple realities is no more than the 
challenge of really understanding what the other 
says. 


Conflicts Contained in Everyday Language 


If we were to overhear a typical client-officer 
conversation certain words and phrases, such as 
“cooperation,” “honest,” “responsibility,” “help- 
ing yourself,” might arise. These probably would 
be spoken by the officer in the hopes of conveying 


3 Heidegger (1966) speaks of a similar idea when he contrasts “cal- 
culative thinking” (spurious, superficial understanding) with “medita- 
tive thinking” (dwelling with the ambiguity of thought without di- 
chotomizing it). 


to the client the need for him to participate 
openly in their relationship. 

Let us suppose the officer’s newly designated 
probationer has had a long history of excessive 
drinking. He has been placed on probation after 
causing a near-fatal accident in which he himself 
was almost killed. The task which the officer sees 
before him now is how to keep the client from 
driving after drinking. In accomplishing this 
goal, the officer might urge the individual to go 
to an Alcoholics Anonymous chapter, see a psychi- 
atrist or psychologist, maybe even live in a resi- 
dential treatment center. In explaining his recom- 
mendation to the probationer, the officer might 
state that it was time that the offender “help 
himself,” become “honest about his problems,” 
and take “responsibility for his life.” These words 
he would justify to himself by reasoning that he 
was helping to rid the public byways of a driving 
menace as well as helping the individual come to 
grips with his deep-seated emotional problems. 

To the probationer, however, such talk smacks 
of personal rejection, lack of acceptance, or, sim- 
ply, unconcerned advice. Perhaps such ethical- 
sounding terminology has been spoken to him by 
hypocritical authority figures (teachers, parents, 
government officials, employers) all his life. Now 
he lumps the words “responsibility,” “honest,” 
“self-help,” and their ilk into a highly personal 
“language-to-make-me-do-something I-don’t-want- 
to-do” category. From this perspective he answers 
that he has been helping himself, that he does not 
drink anymore, and that he is ‘‘as honest as any- 
one else” with his emotions. Yet even as he 
speaks, the tone in which he makes his reply re- 
veals a mood of anger and defensiveness which 
is not evident explicitly from the spoken words 
themselves. Perhaps the officer perceives that the 
probationer’s eyes narrow as he talks, that his 
hands clench into fists, that his body tightens—all 
tacit signs that the probationer understood some- 
thing offensive in what he said. Maybe both will 
speak for awhile longer and then the client will 
leave. Later, the officer, in thinking back over the 
incident, will have a subtle intuition that they 
really did not communicate, that he did not 
“reach” the client. The client, on the other hand, 
will feel that he was reprimanded like a mis- 
behaving child or objectified “like some kind of a 
nut.” 

What occurred here? Viewed from the perspec- 
tive of their lived meanings, the words used by 
the officer were of a different reality than those 
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employed by the probationer. A conflict occurred 
between the “languages” of the two individuals 
and their perceived realities of the situation. For 
the officer, reality demanded that he convince the 
client to cure his drinking problem, stay off the 
road, and, in an indirect way, become happier. 
For the probationer, on the other hand, reality 
informed him that the officer is “just like all the 
rest,” someone who is “pushing me around,” who, 
in some way, “rejects me.” Perhaps, if the proba- 
tioner had confronted an extreme case of the “au- 
thority figure,’”’ he would have been right. How- 
ever, even if the officer had no value-judgments 
in mind and did not want to exhibit power over 
the individual, no communication occurred. Per- 
mit me to cite a nonprobation example. 

Suppose that a husband and wife are continu- 
ously bickering to the point that each considers 
it best that they divorce. However, they do not 
want to be hasty in their decision so they appear 
before a marriage counselor to obtain his services 
before going through with the action. They say 
to the professional, each in turn, that the other 
spouse does not “love” him or her. The wife com- 
plains that she feels neglected by the husband, 
that he fails to show her affection or be around 
when she needs him. Moreover, she suspects that 
he is really interested in another woman because 
he seems to be away at his job more than he 
should be. The husband, on the other hand, fer- 
verently denies that he is unfaithful. He asserts 
that she does not love him because she does not 
respect his privacy and his solitude. The reason 
why he stays away at the office, he says, is be- 
cause he gets engrossed in his work and forgets 
his other responsibilites. He claims that he does 
not want to deliberately neglect her. 

At the core of their problem seems to be their 
different understandings of “love.” From the 
wife’s perspective love means attention, presence 
from her husband, and demonstrative affection. 
To the husband “love” translates as tolerance 
and respect for the other, as well as quiet and 
nondramatic affection. Both seem to have pre- 
suppositions about the meaning of “love” which 
are not only different but actually antagonistic. 
Basically, their problem reduces to the fact that 
each cannot see the context of the other’s com- 
prehension of that word and notion. They have 
smugly assumed, each in his own way, that the 
idea, “love,” can only have one possible signifi- 


4 Thomas (1970) employs the same term in the context of parent- 
child communication problems. 


cance. They have lost sight of the fact that its 
meaning for them arises from their particular 
point of view. 

The argument which we wish to make, in brief, 
is that no language in human dialogue is complete 
without an attempt to concretely ground the 
meaning of the words used. No fixed definitions 
of terms exist apart from the significances, ex- 
plicitly or implicitly, given them by the people 
who are involved in the speaking relationship. 
Language, in order to communicate a meaningful 
reality, must be situated. One can only under- 
stand the words of the other when he has taken 
into account the other’s entire speaking context. 
In turn, one’s own words can be understood by 
the other only if the meanings ‘to one’s personal 
“language” are disclosed, in as complete a way 
as possible. Dialogue occurs in a rate proportional 
to the degree that the two individuals risk reveal- 
ing and reacting, emotionally and intellectually, 
to the words of the other. Yet, simultaneous with 
reacting and revealing, it is necessary that one 
“actively” listen and “responsively” speak. 


Towards an Integration of Realities 


In order for the probationer to feel that the 
counseling relationship is of benefit, it is neces- 
sary that he feel he is understood as he under- 
stands himself. This is important because no one 
trusts someone else if he feels that that other is 
not “with” him. Only when the client experiences 
the feeling of being understood will he, in turn, 
listen to what the officer has to say. He cannot be 
forced to listen. To lead the person on probation 
to voluntary listening, the officer must be respon- 
sive to his words. This means that he has to be a 
listener who respects the client sufficiently to let 
the latter’s words count. This is to say that in a 
dwelling stance with the probationer, the officer 
tries to make sense of what his client has to say 
from the reality of the client’s own “words.” To 
meaningfully ‘be’ with the other necessitates 
entering into his “world,” trying, as much as pos- 
sible, to leave one’s own world apart. Let us ex- 
amine two dimensions of responsiveness: listen- 
ing and speaking. 

Active listening* means that the officer actively 
attempts to put aside his preconceptions of what 
the client is saying. He tries, instead, to silently 
remain with the language which the probationer 
uses as much as possible, allowing him to describe 
what he means in his own words. The officer does 
not try to define the reality and experience of the 
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client for him. He accords the individual enough 
respect to assume that he will relate his story 
better than the officer could. Nevertheless, it will 
occur that, as the officer listens with this end in 
mind, many uncertainties about what is actually 
said will arise. When this happens, the officer may 
ask the probationer to clarify what he means. 
This request, however, must be phrased also in 
the “language” of the client if the question is to 
be meaningful to him. Let us illustrate: 

In our example of the “highway menace” some 
ambiguity arose between what the officer meant 
by “help” and the client’s understanding of that 
word. Moreover, when the probationer stated that 
he “was helping” himself, he emphasized his dif- 
ference with what appeared to be anger: The tone 
of his voice seemed harsher, his body tightened, 
his facial expression changed. The officer, in turn, 
overlooked the client’s response and only later 
did he suspect that maybe he had not communi- 
cated effectively with him. However, if he had 
been sensitive at that moment to the body- 
language of the client, to the tone of his words, 
to the general interpersonal counseling ‘“‘atmos- 
phere,” the officer might have been dismayed and 
angered at the reception which his well-meant 
suggestions received. He might have lashed out 
with a reprimand (“Why you dirty so-and-so I’m 
only trying to help and look at the way that you 
treat me!”’) or, on the other extreme, suppressed 
any mention of his feeling at all while silently 
dismissing his client as a “hothead” or as danger- 
ous and disturbed (‘‘some kind of a nut’’). None 
of these actions, however, would have served the 
purpose of understanding the client’s perspective. 

Yet if he had been actively listening, trying to 
make sense of the client as he sees himself, the 
officer would neither have overlooked his own im- 
mediate feelings, reprimanded the client, nor dis- 
missed him privately with demeaning labels 
(“hothead,” “nut”). Instead, he would have at- 
tempted to set aside his own wounded pride in 
order to understand why the client responded as 
he did. An inquiry to the client about why he re- 
acted as he did to the officer’s suggestions would 
have been made in nonjudgmental, descriptive 
terms. Thus the officer might have stated: “‘You 
appeared disturbed just now. Your hands were 
clenched into fists, your body was tightened, and 
the tone of your voice grew harsher as you said 
‘I am helping myself.’ You look like you were 
angry about something. Am I right? If not, then 
what was the matter, if anything?” 


By grounding and contextualizing his question 
in this manner, the officer lets the probationer 
perceive himself as the officer perceives him, and 
permits him to realize the rationale which moti- 
vated the question in the first place. Contained in 
this inquiry are no hidden, evaluative terms 
(“Why were you being defensive, hostile, irra- 
tional, etc.””). No motives, causes, explanations, 
or evaluations are ascribed with this concrete, 
descriptive language. Unlike its opposite, evalua- 
tive terminology, it permits a freedom of response 
to the client without having him feel as though 
he were admitting to a character flaw in the 
process. This language is open-ended, allowing 
the client to explain himself as he thinks he is— 
“Yes, I am angry at being pushed around” or 
“No, I’m not mad at you but I don’t like myself 
for being in this fix,” etc. 

Through this and numerous other clarifications 
of the probationer’s language and behavior, the 
officer slowly builds up an image of the style and 
perspective of the probationer. As a result of 
this type of inquiry, he actively listens to what 
the other says by having him serve as his own 
source of “reference.” Meanings of words and 
body gestures are understood not through some 
independent “dictionary” definition but in terms 
of the inner “logic” of the client. Thus, the pro- 
bationer is, for the listening officer, a self-defining 
being. Success in understanding someone as he 
understands himself comes only slowly and la- 
boriously. In the above example it could be that 
the client is surprised or threatened that the of- 
ficer was so close to his emotional world. Chances 
are that no breakthrough in communication would 
be accomplished through one inquiry. This does 
not matter. What is of greater importance is that 
the client see that the officer cares enough to con- 
sult with him about what he means without pre- 
judging his experience. Of greater benefit than 
any discovered ‘“‘facts” is the feeling conveyed to 
the probationer that someone is attempting to 
hear him. Listening requires patience. 

Responsive talking has been reserved for the 
last topic of discussion because meaningful talk 
only follows as a consequence of meaningful lis- 
tening. To talk, as understood from this stance, 
means really to respond. One talks as a conse- 
quence of having understood the client as he him- 
self allows one to understand him. This means 
that the officer works together with the client 
through dialogue to contextualize and situate the 
latter’s world. Any suggestions, recommenda- 
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tions, or, even, orders originate from the mutual 
dialogue. A set of probation goals is not the out- 
growth of unverified and unshared prejudices of 
what should be best for the client. The client al- 
ways serves as his own best advisor to action.® 
While certainly this does not mean that the 
officer must capitulate his responsibilities to the 
courts and not abide by the guidelines of proba- 
tion, it does mean that any rules enforced or any 
unpopular decisions made by him must, at the 
very least, be documented to the probationer in 
terms of the latter’s concrete behavior. Hence in 
our example of the “highway menace” the recom- 
mendation that he seek professional help might 
be justified by citing the particular offenses which 
even the client admits to enacting (“yes, I was 
drunk while driving,” “yes, I have drunk a little 
too much in the past and gotten into trouble,” 
etc.). Even if the client remains unhappy about 
the officer’s decision, solid ground work would 
have been established between the officer and 
client where the latter realizes that the officer ef- 
fects decisions only from specific instances of be- 
5 See Fischer (1969, 1970) for an elaborate discussion of the merits 


contained in using the client as a source of reference for formulating 
his own psychological recommendations. 


havior and shares his reasoning with the client. 
Again the client is consulted even if the final de- 
cision, after due consideration has been given, is 
not to his liking. 

By way of conclusion, we must emphasize that 
all of the above suggestions (active listening, re- 
sponsive talking, contextualization of language) 
are not intended to be understood as manipulative 
techniques to control the behavior of the proba- 
tioner. These approaches to counseling cannot re- 
place an original desire on the officer’s part to be 
with and help the client. There is no substitute 
for simple human concern. Only if the officer 
respects the humanity of the other can our ideas 
have lasting benefits. 
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Correctional Research 


By JAMEs O. ROBISON 
Criminological Research Associates, Berkeley, California 


HAT ARE the reasons why a person committed to 

prison can’t be told immediately how long he’ll be 
staying? The main reason seems to be that there’s no one 
who could tell him, because everyone claims not to know. 
Why don’t they know? Mainly, so the story goes, because 
the answer depends to a large extent on the kind of 
progress he makes, and that can only be evaluated at some 
later date. The referent of “progress” seems to be risk 
of recidivism—it is expected that the service of time and 
involvement in rehabilitative programs can alter that risk, 
and that the parole board will be able to discern when his 
dangerousness has ebbed to a tolerable point, whereupon 
he can be released. 

Since there is precious little evidence that program par- 
ticipation and/or duration of confinement have any bear- 
ing at all on an offender’s likelihood of recidivating, and 
since there is also precious little evidence that parole 
boards have any talent at estimating those likelihoods, 
support for indeterminate sentencing has been waning, 
and various forces have been mobilizing to abridge the 
discretion of parole boards. While the absence of visible 
standards for term setting has been a primary source of 
prisoner discontent, and complaints about abuses of dis- 
cretion have helped to spark prison riots, it has long been 
held that prisoners’ uncertainty about their length of 
confinement was an essential ingredient for the orderly 
operation and maintenance of the institution—an induce- 


ment to prisoners to work hard and avoid making a 
nuisance in the hope of payoff through early release. 

The authors of Struggle for Justice (1971) recom- 
mended, “There is to be no discretion in setting sentences, 
no indeterminate sentences, and unsupervised street re- 
lease is to replace parole.” Participants in the 1972 Earl 
Warren Conference on Advocacy, sponsored by the Roscoe 
Pound-American Trial Lawyers Foundation, concluded, 
“The ultimate goal should be no indeterminacy whatso- 
ever in sentences ... until such time as the present parole 
system is eliminated by short definite prison terms, due 
process should apply to both the initial granting and 
revocation of parole or good conduct time.” Professor 
Herman Schwartz titles an August 1973 article for 
Readers Digest, “Let’s Abolish Parole,” and calls parole 
“a bankrupt institution that we can no longer tolerate.” 
While the above sources are concerned largely with the 
issues of prisoners’ rights and considerations of equity, 
proponents of public safety are also arguing for greater 
determinacy in sentencing. The August 1973 report of 
California Governor Reagan’s Select Committee on Law 
Enforcement Problems recommends, for example, “. . . in- 
crease prison commitments (through more uniform sen- 
tencing and specific laws requiring mandatory prison 
sentences) .” 

If sentencing procedures do become more determinate, 
prison administrators appear to be in danger of losing 
a primary lever for compelling prisoner compliance, and 
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the very existence of parole boards may be in jeopardy. 
As courts and legislatures appear increasingly likely to 
intervene in the administratively flexible structures that 
parole boards and prison administrators have long en- 
joyed, we can anticipate responsiveness and an effort to 
retain authority through accommodations involving reform 
from within. The growing interest in such arrangements 
as “contingency parole dates” or contracts for “mutual 
agreement programming” is a good example—the release 
date and program commitments are negotiated—the pris- 
oner learns, in advance, when he can go home, but in re- 
turn undertakes an obligation to perform specified acts, 
and to refrain from others. While such procedures may 
involve some concession to recognition of prisoners’ rights, 
and are supported by rehabilitation-oriented arguments, 
they are also, obviously, an attempt to retain sufficient 
power to ensure that institutional needs will be met. 
Whether recognition of the individual prisoner as a bar- 
gaining agent will retard or accelerate the development of 
adequate representation for his interests is problematic. 

The U.S. Parole Board, has been damned in recent 
years for discretionary abuse. Kenneth Culp Davis (Dis- 
cretionary Justice, 1969) claimed, “. . . the performance 
of the Parole Board seems on the whole about as low in 
quality as anything I have seen in the federal govern- 
ment... .” Willard Gaylin (Harpers, November 1971) 
found little change—the Board was still denying the ex- 
istence of policy, and operating without rules, guidelines, 
statements of findings and reasons, procedural safeguards, 
or a system of precedents; he concluded “. . . you do not 
serve due process by mocking it ... men are not trained 
to value justice by being treated unjustly ... arrogance 
does not breed respect, nor humiliation pride . . . hope 
betrayed leads through despair to desperation.” A great 
deal has happened in the intervening period, including 
several landmark court decisions, and the collaboration of 
the board in a decision research project funded by LEAA’s 
National Institute on Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice, conducted by the NCCD Research Center. Two 
of the project reports are particularly pertinent to some 
of the issues raised above. 


“Paroling Policy Feedback,” by Peter Hoffman, and 
“Paroling Policy Guidelines: A Matter of Equity,” 
by Peter Hoffman and Don Gottfredson 


The first of these two studies begins with an acknowl- 
edgement that lack of clearly articulated parole selection 
policy guidelines may lead to problems of disparate de- 
cisions, and that while various norms are learned through 
interaction with other decisionmakers on individual cases 
or in other discussion, “. . . these are rarely stated for- 
mally and are not uniformly adhered to by the members.” 
The purpose of the first study was to provide a feedback 
device whereby the relationships between parole board 
members’ evaluations of specific case factors and their 
paroling decisions on these cases could be determined. By 
such a procedure, “. . . implicit parcling policies may be 
inferred and made explicit . . . ,”’ placing parole board 
members in a better position to “. . . test the congruence 
between actual and desired policies.” 

Specifically, board members were asked, in connection 
with actual current parole consideration hearings, to 
complete an evaluation sheet after review of each case 
and prior to arriving at a decision. The evaluation sheet 
contained four scales and called for the member’s sub- 
jective ratings of: Severity of the instant offense; institu- 
tional progress; institutional discipline; and estimate of 
likely parole outcome. These four factors “. . . were chosen 
to reflect four important and prevalent parole selection 
concerns cited by Dawson and O’Leary.” (In Parole Frame 
of Reference Inventory.) 

The project was conducted over a 3-month period on a 
30 percent sample of Youth Corrections Act cases being 
considered for original release; 245 evaluations were se- 
cured. Two criterion measures were employed—the first 
being length of continuance recommended, in months, with 
immediate parole grant treated as zero months, and the 
second being total time in custody recommended, including 
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jail and prison time already served, until reconsideration 
for release. Stepwise multiple correlations were calculated 
separately for the sets of data on cases appearing for 
initial consideration for release, and cases previously 
heard but denied or continued. The author cautions us 
that the findings are based on a limited sample size, that 
the predictive equations had not yet been tested on vali- 
dation samples, and that three of the four scales were 
crude ordinal measures. “Despite these limitations, the 
relationships appeared quite strong, accounting for over 
half of the variance in the time continued. Tentatively, 
it would appear that a fairly uniform parole selection 
policy is being applied.” Interestingly, while coefficients 
of multiple correlation employing all four evaluative fac- 
tors against the decision criteria were .74 for months 
continued and .67 for total months in custody, assessments 
of institutional progress and discipline contributed mini- 
mally on initial decisions. On months continued, offense 
severity alone yielded a coefficient of .65, and addition of 
the parole outcome estimate raised the coefficient to .71. 
For total time in custody, the findings were similar—.46 
for severity alone, and .62 with parole risk added. Such 
findings lend credence to the feasibility of fixing parole 
dates at the time of an offender’s entry to prison. 

The investigators pinpointed a major reason for the 
four-factor model being negligibly superior to the two- 
factor model in accounting for decisions about release 
from prison: The board members’ estimates of institu- 
tional progress and discipline were highly intercorrelated 
with one another (.87), and with their estimate of risk 
on parole (.66 with each). As an independent test of the 
utility of disciplinary events in the prediction of parole 
outcome, the researcher took a random sample of 144 YCA 
original parole releases from several years earlier “. . . in 
order to examine the relationship between record of prison 
punishment and parole outcome. The results indicated 
that 55 percent of the cases with no known prison 
punishment had favorable parole outcome (2-year follow- 
up) compared to 48 percent of the cases with known 
prison punishment (i.e., any infractions resulting in loss 
of ‘good time’). This difference is not statistically signifi- 
cant. Thus, the concern of parole board members about 
prison discipline” (and, implicitly, institutional progress) 
appears to operate more in the interest of prison managers 
than the interest of public safety subsequent to release. 

On the basis of the above findings, institution progress 
and discipline were dropped from consideration and a 
matrix was constructed—six levels of offense severity by 
nine levels of estimated parole risk; cell entries repre- 
sented expected time held at initial decision. “This type 
of matrix may be used to make explicit presently implicit 
paroling policies. For example, it would appear that a 
difference of one level of severity shifts the decision + /— 
three months, while a 15 point difference in parole risk 
estimate shifts the decision +/— one month.” 

On cases which had been previously considered for re- 
lease, and were being reheard, the evaluation of institu- 
tional discipline played a primary role. On second con- 
siderations, “. .. a poor discipline rating is almost certain 
to be associated with a continuance. The relation between 
an above average discipline and parole is not quite as 

The knowledge gathered in the above study led to 
further research, and eventually, as reported in the sec- 
ond study, to practical application. The problem is stated 
directly, “While giving reasons for parole denial is a 
start in the right direction, it cannot, by itself, attend to 
the issue of equity .... Without explicit decision guide- 
lines (which cover not only the criteria used but also 
the weight to be given to them) a parole board will 
have little more chance of providing equitable decisions 
than it does without reasons at all; nor will observers 
have much more opportunity to challenge these de- 
cisions.” [The interest in explicit guidelines was fur- 
ther prompted by a decentralization project whereby 
case decisions would be made by hearing examiners—board 
control and review would be assisted by the existence of 
policy guidelines.] The offense severity-parole risk matrix 
was adapted as a model for implementation. New pro- 
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cedures were, however, involved in the determination of 
both offense severity and parole risk. For parole risk, 
an actuarial instrument developed in the course of the 
project was substituted for the subjective estimates, and 
for the severity scale, median time actually served by 
releases during the preceding 2 years was examined simul- 
taneously by nominal offense category and parole risk 
category—past policy would serve as the starting point 
for future policy. The result was a policy matrix to be 
used as a guide by hearing panels. Each case to be con- 
sidered would be located in the matrix, and the expected 
prison term found. Cell entries were expressed in the 
form “6-10 months,” or “32-38 months,” incorporating a 
limited discretion range within the guidelines. For initial 
hearings, panel members were instructed, should they 
make a recommendation that fell outside the guidelines, 
to specify the factors in the case which dictated the de- 
parture. During the first 4 months of operation, 63 per- 
cent of all initial decisions were within the guidelines, 
and only 18 percent fell more than +/— 3 months be- 
yond the guidelines. Decisions that fall beyond the bounda- 
ries of the guidelines require a written statement of rea- 
sons by the hearing panel. The parole board has mandated 
that, at 6-month intervals, decision patterns of the preced- 
ing period are to be reviewed (i.e., the percentage of de- 


cisions falling outside each guideline category and the 
reasons given for those decisions), and formal considera- 
tion given to modifications of policy. Once the implicit has 
been made explicit, it becomes more feasible to bring the 
real toward congruence with the desired; the guidelines do 
not resolve policy questions, but do provide a focus that 
facilitates more rational consideration of such questions. 
The authors acknowledge that, at this point, the guide- 
line concept is in a crude state, and that much work 
ought to be done in refining the model. Herman 
Schwartz has pointed out (New York Times Magazine, 
July 1973), “Insofar as the guidelines simply codify past 
practice, all they do is project forward the terrible in- 
justices and arbitrariness of the board in the recent past. 
It’s true there will be more equity. All prisoners will be 
treated with equal unfairness.” Many would argue over 
whether current policies are too stern or too lenient, and 
I personally take issue with the propriety of incorporating 
risk estimation into the guidelines at all; nevertheless, I 
must commend the general approach as holding promise 
by making policy sufficiently visible that interested pub- 
lies can be better informed, and better equipped to debate 
such issues as the merits of particular ‘policies, where 
policy power should reside, and what constitutes justice 
in sentencing. 


New Careers* 


EDITED BY WILLIAM A. MAIO, JR. 
Managing Editor, Federal Probation 


LAWRENCE GRAHAM 


The newly elected president of a university’s student 
government is a man nobody would mistake for Joe Col- 
lege. He is Lawrence Graham, a tall, vocal, black, 24-year- 
old ex-offender from Chicago who recently succeeded in his 
second bid to become president of the Student Government 
Council. 

Graham had to overcome a prison record, close ties with 
a former council administration which was allegedly cor- 
rupt, and a March election so rife with fraud that a second 
election was required. Though some students voiced reser- 
vations about his character, citing his stay in prison, he 
was recognized generally as the most visible and vocal 
candidate in the council election and received twice as 
many votes as his nearest opponent. 

Six years ago, Graham stole a car in South Bend, 
Indiana, and drove it to Glenarm, Illinois. He appeared 
in Magistrates Court and was charged with not having 
the registration to the car and not having a driver’s 
license. He paid a fine and was released. It was subse- 
quently learned that the car had been stolen; however, 
by this time, Graham was long gone. However, Spring- 
field (Illinois) authorities issued a complaint charging 
him with a Dyer Act violation. He was subsequently ar- 
rested by the FBI in Los Angeles, California, on the basis 
of the above warrant. Bond was set at $1,500 Personal 
Surety and Graham was advised he was scheduled to ap- 
pear for arraignment on a date at the U.S. District Court 
in Springfield, Illinois. He failed to appear in Springfield 
and a Bench Warrant was issued. He was arrested 9 
months later following a wreck he had while driving an- 


* The cases related here are true. The names of the 
offenders, however, have been changed. The editors of 
Federal Probation invite their probation-parole reader- 
ship to submit for possible publication in this column the 
case story of anyone they feel has made a successful new 
life Fs under supervision. Please limit stories to 500 
wor 


other stolen car. He was sentenced to 2 years and served 
his time at the Federal Correctional Institution, Milan, 
Michigan. Although this was his first custody sentence, 
he was no stranger to police as he had been arrested 
numerous times for varying offenses but had somehow 
managed to escape confinement. 

While at Milan, Graham became active in many inmate 
programs. He had a high school education and decided to 
enroll in the college study release program. He was 
originally referred for evaluation for the study release 
program at a local community college. However, because 
of his high test scores and aptitude, it was decided that 
he would be referred as the institution’s first study re- 
leasee at a university. He was accepted and attended 
school by day and returned to Milan each night. 

Following his release on parole, he was able to attend 
school full time and received a $2,700 Opportunity Award 
Scholarship. On a scale going up to 4.0, his grades rated 
3.5. He earned his bachelor’s degree in August 1973 and 
has received a Ford Foundation grant to enter the mas- 
= degree program in the Public Institution for Public 

olicy. 

During his parole (completed in December 1972) a 
meaningful relationship developed between him and his 
probation officer and many hours were devoted to discuss- 
ing personal and academic problems. A feeling of mutual 
respect resulted and Graham has maintained continued 
contact with his officer since parole expiration. 

In philosophizing about his achievements at the uni- 
versity and his council election, Graham stated that, “A 
person who first is black and second comes from the ghetto 
and third has been in prison can, if given the opportunity, 
turn himself around.” 

WALTER J. CRIDER 
Supervising Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 

Detroit, Michigan 


JAMES CLINTON 
James Clinton was born in Kentucky, the fifth of seven 
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children. He was reared in the rural areas of Kentucky 
and Ohio and when he was 23 he and another person made 
a visit to Kentucky and robbed a bank. He received a 20- 
year sentence for armed bank robbery in 1954 in the 
Eastern District of Kentucky. He had not previously been 
involved in any law violations. While in the institution 
Clinton became an electrician and was active in the edu- 
cational, recreational, and religious programs. 

Due to his good institutional record, he was paroled in 
1961. After his release he obtained a job as an electrician 
at an industrial plant and worked there for 2 years. 
Clinton and his wife then opened a general store in a 
small community. Through hard work and diligence he 
moved to a larger establishment and was able to purchase 
the building housing his business as well as a number of 
other small businesses. Also, in conjunction with his 
parents, he was able to purchase a modest farm on which 
he has made many improvements. 

During his period of parole he was actively engaged in 
the gospel music field and performed in various states. 
He also returned to the penitentiary to aid in the religious 
program. He was constantly commended and supported 
in his activities and endeavors by the supervising pro- 
bation officer and, because of his outstanding success, was 
rewarded in the form of reduced supervision. Four years 
after his release on parole he was reduced to quarterly 
reporting and 14 months later his reporting was reduced 
to a semiannual status. 

In February 1973 he was removed from active super- 
vision. Upon his release from supervision he wrote to 
his supervising probation officer, “I feel that you have 
been very fair with me and that you are a just person. 
Thank you for your efforts toward my behalf.” 


CLEMENT L. HILS 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


FRANK JENNINGS 


Frank Jennings, now 27, came before the U.S. District 
Court in the Eastern District of Kentucky in 1964, 
charged with interstate transportation of a stolen motor 
vehicle. On September 29, 1964, a sentence of 1 year and 
1 day was suspended and he was placed on probation for 
2 years. 

The probation officer, during the presentence investi- 
gation, learned of this young man’s serious emotional 
problems, particularly in his relationship with his father. 
The estranged family relationship was actually the basis 
for this offense since Jennings was running away from 
home at the time. He had previously had some minor diffi- 
culties in behavior but nothing had ever brought him to 
the attention of juvenile court authorities. 

Throughout the period of probation supervision there 
existed a strong counseling relationship not only between 
Jennings and the probation officer, but also between the 
probation officer and the family. Although there were sev- 
eral incidents during the period of probation that were 
clearly regressive, the probationer always snapped back 
and moved toward a more positive adjustment. 

One of Jennings’ great ambitions while under super- 
vision was to enter the U.S. Marine Corps and numerous 
attempts were made—to no avail. Finally, he was released 
from supervision by expiration of the period of probation. 
By then he had married and had one small child and had 
indicated an acceptance of responsibility, a balanced per- 
sonality, and a very positive life adjustment. 

Following release from probation, he continued efforts 
to join the Marine Corps and, finally, after numerous 


recommendations by the probation officer, he was accepted. 
He served in Viet Nam and was eventually assigned a 
position of high security within the Marine Corps. Jen- 
nings was honorably discharged, returned home, reestab- 
lished himself in the community, and obtained gainful 
employment. His family has increased to two children and 
today he is working regularly. His family is particularly 
proud of him and, according to the mother, the family 
relationships are “just beautiful.” 

The probation officer feels, as do Jennings and his 
family, that his offense and the treatment afforded him 
are the prominent factors that helped this young man 
bridge a traumatic adolescent period and develop into a 
productive and valued citizen. 


THOMAS L. BARNES 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


KENNETH O’HARA 


Kenneth O’Hara, orphaned when he was 12 years of 
age, grew up in a rural Kentucky community that had 
early felt the bitter grip of poverty. Homeless, he was 
forced to leave familiar and comfortable surroundings 
and establish a new life with an older and married half- 
sister and her young family in a large metropolitan com- 
munity. The expected and anticipated problems of adjust- 
ment developed and before long, Ken was having school 
and neighborhood problems which increased in magnitude 
and severity. 

The Juvenile Court had to intervene with probation 
supervision being tried but that was soon aborted follow- 
ing more aggressive acting out and antisocial behavior. 
A private boarding school was next on the list but after 
2 months, Ken ran away and refused to voluntarily re- 
turn. This, along with an auto theft offense, left the 
Juvenile Court with no other alternative but confinement 
in the State Boy’s School. Negative thoughts compounded 
with aggressive actions soon led to greater involvement 
and a deepening criminal career. 

Trying to escape from reality led Ken to the U.S. 
District Court, Dayton, Ohio, on February 12, 1958, and 
a minority commitment (3 years, 1 month, 25 days) for 
the offense of interstate transportation of stolen motor 
vehicle. What would be his next escapade? Would this 
confinement have any meaning? When would he face 
reality and accept life? 

Maturity and that spark of willing acceptance of life 
and reality finally came to Ken, along with a helpful 
friend who had worked with him from his first encounter 
as a juvenile. The warm and meaningful relationship 
was there which lead to respect and understanding be- 
tween probation officer and parolee. 

_Ken, following a productive and strengthening super- 
vision period, was without reservation recommended for 
enlistment into the U.S. Army. Following an honorable 
tenure of 6 years, he returned to the community and his 
own young family. The military life once again beckoned 
and today as S/Sgt. in the U.S. Air Force and on duty 
in Turkey, he holds a high security clearance while per- 
forming an important assignment. 

Although the years have passed, Ken today reflects 
back to those important and critical moments when the 
hours were darkest in his life and when he found a friend. 


Lioyp E. HUBLER, JR. 
U.S. Probation Officer 
U.S. District Court 
Dayton, Ohio 


T HE TOUGHEST thing about success is that you’ve got to keep on being a success. 
—IRVING BERLIN 
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Legislation 


By DIANE P. COLE, Deputy General Counsel, 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


PRETRIAL DIVERSION BILL PASSES SENATE 


S. 798, introduced by Senator Burdick, passed the 
Senate on October 4, 1973. As passed, it incorporates an 
amendment recommended by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, in the nature of a substitute. While changes were 
made in language, the substance of the original legis- 
lation (which was discussed in the June 1973 issue of 
FEDERAL PROBATION) remains intact. 

The attorney for the government will control the ad- 
mission of individuals to the program of diversion. It is 
hoped that this will enable the prosecutor to concentrate 
his resources in the area of more serious offenses. The 
defendant, too, would benefit by having an incentive to 
mane the period of supervision and improve his be- 

avior. 

Admission into the program is voluntary on the part 
of the defendant, and prior to such admission the de- 
fendant will be required to waive not only his rights to 
a speedy trial, but also any applicable statute of limita- 
tions. 

While diversion is not unknown to the Federal judicial 
system, S. 798 will provide some of the resources necessary 
for treatment of individuals under Federal programs. As 
passed, the Act authorizes appropriations in the amount 
of $2.5 million for each fiscal year. 

In addition to the general authority to administer the 
program, the Attorney General is granted authority to 
utilize, on a cost-reimbursable basis, the services of such 
United States probation officers and other employees of 
the executive and judicial branches of the Government, 
other than judges or magistrates, as he determines neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the Act. He will also 
consult with the Judicial Conference of the United States 
in regard to the issuance of any regulations or policy 
statements concerning the administration of any programs 
of community supervision and services, and will certify 
to the appropriate chief judge of the United States dis- 
trict court as to whether or not adequate facilities and 
personnel are available to carry out a plan of community 
supervision and services, upon recommendation of the 
advisory committee for the district. 

S. 798 is now pending in the House of Representatives, 
Committee on the Judiciary. The Subcommittee on Courts, 
Civil Liberties and the Administration of Justice of the 
House Judiciary Committee also has under consideration 
the bill, H.R. 9007, to amend title 18, United States Code, 
to permit a Federal court, upon the recommendation of 
the United States prosecutor, to place certain persons 
charged with Federal crimes in programs of community 
supervision and services. Under this bill, a Federal judge, 
or in appropriate cases, a Federal magistrate, on the 
recommendation of the prosecutor, may release a defendant 
by diverting him to a voluntary program of community 
supervision and services. Such individuals would be re- 
quired to waive their rights to a speedy trial. The bill 
further provides that for the purpose of any applicable 
statute of limitations, the period of community super- 
vision shall be excluded. The Federal probation system 
is designated as the agency to provide the programs, 
rather than an agency of the Department of Justice, and 
the probation officers would be authorized, with the ap- 
proval of the Director of the Administrative Office, to 
operate, or contract for the operation of, appropriate 
facilities and services (including, but not limited to, ad- 


dict and alcoholic treatment centers, counseling services, 
and placement in private homes). 


CORRECTIONAL OMBUDSMAN 


H.R. 8848, introduced by Congressman Metcalfe will 
establish an office of the United States correctional om- 
budsman. The chief ombudsman, and an assistant om- 
budsman would be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, both to serve 
for terms of 5 years. It shall be within the power of the 
chief ombudsman to investigate in such manner as he 
sees fit, either upon complaint, or upon his own initiative, 
any administrative act of the Bureau of Prisons, or any 
authority having a contract with the Bureau, or the 
Board of Parole, pertaining to treatment of any Federal 
prisoner or parolee, or the conditions in any Federal 
penal or correctional institution or authority having a 
contract with the Bureau. Although the chief ombudsman 
would have a duty to investigate upon any complaint, 
he may decline or discontinue such an investigation when 
he finds that the complainant has an adequate remedy 
under existing law or administrative practice, the com- 
plaint was trivial, frivolous, vexatious, not made in good 
faith, or was otherwise unjustified; or the complainant 
had knowledge of the matter for a substantial period and 
did not make a complaint during such period. 

After investigation, if the chief ombudsman finds that 
any administrative act is contrary to law, unreasonable, 
unfair, suppressive or unnecessarily discriminatory, based 
on mistaken ascertainment of fact, based on improper or 
irrelevant grounds, performed in an inefficient manner, 
unclear or inadequately explained when reasons should 
have been revealed, or otherwise objectionable, he shall 
consult with the appropriate official or employee in order 
to make a satisfactory disposition of the matter. If he finds 
that a satisfactory disposition of the matter has not been 
made within a reasonable time, he makes recommenda- 
tions to the official or employee, who must, if the chief 
ombudsman so requests, inform him why he has not 
complied with the recommendations or that he has taken 
action on the recommendations. The chief ombudsman 
may recommend corrective legislation and in any case 
where his recommendations are not complied with, he may 
publish and otherwise make public those recommendations 
so long as he includes the official’s reasons for noncom- 
pliance. No proceeding, opinion, or expression of the chief 
ombudsman shall be reviewable in any court and no civil 
action may be brought against the chief ombudsman or 
any other officer or employee of the office for action 
taken within the scope of his authority. 


FEDERAL PRISONERS FURLOUGH 


On September 17, 1973, H.R. 7352, to extend the limits 
of confinement of federal prisoners, passed the House of 
Representatives. On October 3, 1973, it was favorably 
reported by the Senate Judiciary Committee, and on Octo- 
ber 8 passed the Senate with an amendment added on 
the floor. The bill expands the provisions of existing law 
relating to furloughs so as to enable the Bureau of Prisons 
to make fuller utilization of such furloughs as a means 
of assisting prisoners in readjusting to the community 
and particularly for visits to establish or reestablish 
family or community ties. The amendment added on the 
floor of the Senate will provide for a program for the 
compensation of victims of violent crime. 
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Letters to the Editor 


An Author Answers a Critical Reviewer 


To THE EDITOR: 


Most readers expect that a critical reviewer will ap- 
proach a particular article or study with a generous de- 
gree of constructive criticism, a high standard of objec- 
tivity, and a minimum of personal bias. 

The reviewer (James O. Robison reviewing Dorothy 
Zietz’ “Assaultive Tendency Test Instrument Study” in 
the September 1973 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION) indeed 
does a superb job in offering many constructive sug- 
gestions. The author found this most enlightening. Be- 
yond that, there are some specific comments that deserve 
response and clarification. 

After summarizing the main thrust of the study, the 
reviewer proceeds with very intense and personal thoughts 
to interpret the underlying motivation of the author. Ap- 
parently, his conclusion is that the author seeks to demon- 
strate and to develop a scheme of significant response 
items (which otherwise won’t make sense, items which 
show no response differences for the violent and non- 
violent offender samples .. .) in order to further the 

. exploitation of the powerless (inmates?) by the 
powerful . . . (correctional system?). This study is thus 
seen as deliberately providing a scale to give “an aura 
of empirical legitimacy” in which the results may be 
used to affect classification, management, control, treat- 
ment, and release of inmates. 

It is easy to see that such emotional interpretation of 
the author’s motives goes well beyond the normal re- 
quirements of a reviewer. It is, of course, one thing to 
discuss methodological and statistical discrepancies of the 
study and quite another to impute unwarranted motives 
to the author. 

The essential basis for the reviewer’s charge of method- 
ological discrepancies stems from the fact that chi-squares 
were not used to compute the significance of differences 
of items between the violent and non-violent offender 
samples. Indeed, it would have been far simpler to apply 
the chi-square test of significance in the comparison-of- 
offender group. It is also true that the use of chi-square 
would probably wash out additional items taken in the 
study as significant. However, at the time of the study, 
we were particularly interested in the proportioned dif- 
ferences in which offender groups respond on always, 
sometimes, and never, inasmuch as our conceptualization 
was to single out differentiating components in an item. 
As to the charge that some significant responses were in 
the reverse direction, this was of course not a hidden 
fact and, indeed, was repeatedly pointed out in the text 
of the study to show the puzzling nature of some of the 
responses by the initial and validating groups. 

The reviewer seems to be extremely upset because the 
prior violence group was deleted from the study. He con- 
tends that this seriously weakens the generalizability of 
any finding in the study. This, of course, would be true 
if results or conclusions were generalized to include this 
group. However, as the study reported only on_ findings 
related to the violent and non-violent groups and not the 
prior history group, the findings pertinent to the violent 
and non-violent groups under study are not necessarily 
weakened, although it must be recognized that the find- 
ings could not be generalized to include the prior history 
of violence group. 

There appears to be considerable emotional calamity 
for the reviewer, because the author offers a “powerful 
inducement to prisoners (money) in exchange for infor- 
mation to be eventually employed to jeopardize the grant 
of liberty to other prisoners.” It would seem appropriate 
to comment that, at the time of the study, it was one 
of the institution’s (California Medical Facility) require- 
ments that volunteer subjects be reimbursed for their 
participation, and it would have been far less complicated 
for the author if money had not been involved. On 


the other hand, increased information on _ prisoners 
based on research does not necessarily lead to jeop- 
ardizing the grant of liberty to other prisoners as 
the reviewer insists; rather, such increased information 
generally leads to better and more effective programs and 
policies. The logic of the reviewer seems to be tinged with 
a high degree of emotionalism rather than rational, ob- 
jective perception as one reflects on the fact that the 
most progressive correctional decisions are made on the 
basis of more research information, not less. Nevertheless, 
it would seem that, if no money were paid for participa- 
tion, the charge would probably be: “Prisoners were co- 
erced, without payment, to give up information to be 
eventually employed to jeopardize the grant of liberty 
to other prisoners.” 

Finally, the reviewer concludes by quoting Szasz on 
the concept of institutional psychiatry as “exploitation 
of the powerless by the powerful” and the admonition 
to choose “whose agent is the psychiatrist.” If I under- 
stand the implication correctly, the researcher is now 
admonished to choose sides (with his/her bias or pref- 
erences) before he engages in any scientific or research 
endeavor. I would only comment that, in this regard, the 
first and fundamental guideline to any scientific endeavor 
should not be oriented toward seeking to confirm one’s 
own individual bias, but rather to arrive at con- 
clusions based firmly on empirical evidence of the re- 
search problem in question. 


September 1, 1973 PROFESSOR DorRoTHY ZIETZ 
School of Social Work 


California State University, Sacramento 


A Reply to Zietz Rejoinder 
TO THE EpITor: 


Zietz continues to obfuscate the issues. I attacked her 
for turning out a technically incompetent piece of research 
and for making insupportable claims in its behalf. I find 
nothing in her rejoinder that would cause me to modify 
the original charges. My complaint was not about her 
motives but her biases, and not so much the fact that she 
had them, but that her failure to recognize them is a 
major contributor, along with a faulty appreciation of 
methodology, to the defects in her work. My admonition 
was not that it is necessary to choose sides (although I 
believe it is proper for scientists to choose sides in 
morality-laced fields of inquiry) but that unexamined 
values and unquestioned beliefs often operate to shape re- 
search, and that researchers may thereby become com- 
mitted to a side without having chosen it, and without 
realizing they have taken sides. The consequences are 
serious—Zietz, for example, produced a distorted set of 
findings while remaining convinced that she was engaged 
in a scientific endeavor. 

Zietz is nearly correct in her point about payment to 
research subjects. I did accuse her of bribing members of 
the first study sample and of deceiving members of the 
second. Both those complaints are secondary to a more 
basic point: I think it was improper, quite regardless of 
the means employed, to collect these data from these sub- 
jects for the purposes Zietz claimed in her proposal and 
her final report, and which I believe I accurately portrayed 
as including eventual use to “jeopardize the grant of 
liberty to other prisoners.” I have sufficient regard for 
prisoners to believe that, under conditions of noncoercion 
and adequately informed consent, Zietz would have found 
it impossible to collect the data from which her findings 
were generated. 


September 10, 1973 


JAMES O. ROBISON 
President 

Criminological Research Associates 

Berkeley, Calif. 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by RAYMOND H. CLARK 


“To Obey or Not To Obey—An Ever Emerging Paradox,” 
by Earl E. Hodgson, Jr. (Federal Bar Journal, Volume 31, 
No. 4, Fall 1972). The paradox spoken of in the title of 
this article is that the military person is expected to obey 
fully all lawful orders but ignore those which are illegal. 
In other words, it is bad for him to disobey a good order 
but good to disobey a bad order and if one pursues the is- 
sue no further this all sounds well and good. But as Major 
Hodgson, a Kansas Lawyer, on duty with the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s Department of the United States Air 
Force, points out it is not always easy to distinguish the 
good from the bad. 

The fact remains, though, that the administration of 
armies and military forces must demand absolute obedi- 
ence to lawful orders and that, while today there may be 
more questions asked than previously, these premises 
must remain inviolate if effective armed forces are to 
be maintained. 

The key phrase in questions of disobedience is of course 
the term “lawful order.” Generally, an order requiring 
the performance of a military duty or act may be inferred 
to be lawful and its disobedience is at the peril of the 
subordinate. Equally obvious is that orders should not be 
obeyed when they embrace acts beyond those which a 
reasonable man would deem to be within the authority of 
the commander. It is this element of reasonableness which 
often becomes a dilemma for simple solutions are not 
easily come by. Moreover, hard and fast rules offer little 
practical guidance except in the most obvious situations. 

Some court decisions may offer guidance but no all- 
encompassing test has yet been devised and in fact the 
nature and magnitude of the problem does not suggest 
that one is likely to be in the near future. 

In this era of dissent, disobedience and disorder, even 
reaching at times into the Armed Forces, Major Hodgson 
has raised some interesting points and questions. 

“Prisoners’ Litigation in the Federal Courts,” by William 
Wayne Justice (Texas Law Review, Volume 51, No. 4, April 
1973). Several years ago consideration of prisoners’ liti- 
gation in the Federal courts presented problems related 
mostly to the traditional habeas corpus and its Federal 
counterpart, the motion to vacate sentence. Recent de- 
velopments, however, in the new area of prisoners’ litiga- 
tion center upon the so-called prisoners’ rights action 
brought to attack prisoner management and the conditions 
of prison life. In this article Judge Justice of the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Texas 
chooses to examine both areas. 

Recognizing at the outset that the overwhelming number 
of these suits are without merit, Judge Justice refuses to 
ignore them on that basis alone for he recognizes that it 
is the occasional unusual and rare claim that ultimately 
serves to revolutionize an entire phase of the criminal 
process. With regard to habeas corpus, the thrust of Judge 
Justice’s discussion seems to be essentially that if state 
court processes were more conscientious, searching and 
thorough, there would be fewer such actions in the Federal 
courts and of those instituted a greater number could be 
resolved with considerably less imposition upon all con- 
cerned. 

Of the various issues relating to prisoners’ rights which 
ar- currently being entertained by the Federal courts, 
sudge Justice does not see included what he regards to 
be the fundamental issue, namely, whether prisons, as we 
know them today, should be replaced with other alterna- 


tives more consistent with the legitimate goals of sen- 
tencing and the ideals of the civilized society. He con- 
cludes that, on the basis of the observations of those 
engaged in the disciplines of sociology, psychology, and 
psychiatry, they should, but in the meantime the Federal 
judiciary will nevertheless need to meet its constitutional 
duty to decide these measures on a case-by-case basis. 


“The Anti-Skyjack System: A Matter of Search—or 
Seizure,” by Charles J. Nau, Jr. (Notre Dame Lawyer, 
Volume 48, No. 5, June 1973). Anyone who has boarded a 
commercial airliner in the United States since December 
1972 is acquainted with the often annoying and sometimes 
even irritating experience of being frisked and having his 
hand luggage examined beforehand. Doubtlessly few pas- 
sengers have given any thought toward the legal impli- 
cations of such searches and perhaps like this reviewer 
most may have even derived some sense of security in 
the expectation that the entire process would prevent 
some “crazy” from carrying aboard a lethal substance 
or otherwise behaving in such a fashion as to cause the 
destruction of all on the flight. In effect, the end justified 
the means, so to speak. 

The author of this article, a member of the editorial 
staff of the publication, chooses, however, to look at the 
matter from the standpoint of warrantless searches and 
the discovery of other illegal acts in connection with these 
searches. 

He concludes that such searches differ little from cus- 
toms searches and that they are reasonable and necessary 
under the “exigent circumstances” involved in protecting 
so large a number of persons. Nevertheless, there is an 
element of good faith present and, according to Mr. Nau, 
this is accomplished by a need to see that such searches 
are not abused by law enforcement officials who “are more 
interested in using the anti-hijacking system to discover 
evidence of criminal activity unrelated to airplane hijack- 
ing, rather than preventing air piracy.” 

Perhaps what the writer is saying is that he is against 
utilizing illegal searches in order to discover illegal acts. 
There is a rather long history for the support of that 
proposition. But this reviewer gets the impression that he 
is really saying something more, namely, that he sees a 
need for the establishment of rules that would make 
presently legal searches illegal when their fruits are evi- 
dence of the commission of crimes other than those re- 
lating to air piracy. If this is so, he may expect to find 
many, including this reviewer, who are in disagreement 
with him to the point of argument. 

“Justice Behind Bars: Time to Arbitrate,” by Robert 
Coulson (American Bar Association Journal, June 1973). 
Correctional officers are concerned about their future. 
They wonder whether they can continue to control their 
institutions and courts, which have traditionally taken a 
“hands-off” position in the administration of prisons, have 
now begun to place restrictions on their administrative 
discretion and particularly in matters affecting the per- 
sonal rights of inmates. 

At the same time many inmates and their attorneys are 
seeking to enlarge prisoner rights. The author claims that 
they favor the creation of nonjudicial remedies for in- 
mate grievances because they may expect to obtain solu- 
tions faster than would be possible through litigation. 

Is there a way of reconciliation? Mr. Coulson, the presi- 
dent of the American Arbitration Association and a 
lawyer, thinks so and offers that arbitration may well 
be the way. 

He points to the success that has been found in dealing 
with labor-management disputes, and contends that where 
solid negotiating structures and meaningful ground rules 
are established, prison administrators as well as “well- 
intentioned inmates” can participate in resolving their 
mutual problems. 


In offering the techniques of arbitration and, indeed, 
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even the services of the organization he represents, Mr. 
Coulson surely means well. But as he must know, it is 
not the “well intentioned” inmate whom the prison ad- 
ministrator finds it impossible to deal with. Rather, it is 
the entirely negative individual whose whole existence is 
directed toward disruption. He is as threatening to the 
inmate with good intentions as to the administration, if 
not society generally. To expect that type of character 
(and every prison has an abundance of them) to abide 
by the rules of arbitration any more civilly than the law 
he has already transgressed is a bit too much. Equally 
too much is an expectation that he is going to accept an 
adverse finding by an arbitrator to be any more palatable 
than that of the judge who sentenced him in the first 
place. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by EUGENE H. CZAJKOSKI 


“Ideology and Criminal Justice Policy: Some Current 
Issues,” by Walter B. Miller. (June 1973). This unique and 
important article is one that deserves the widest possible 
promulgation among those in any way associated with 
criminology and criminal justice. Indeed it makes appro- 
priate reading for all those who are primarily engaged 
in social affairs and policy making. The article poignantly 
attends to a steadfastly neglected reality of programming 
and decision-making in the world of criminal justice. The 
reality is that what is done and decided in criminal justice, 
as in all human affairs, is largely affected by ideological 
convictions, most of which remain as inexplicit hidden 
agendas. 

Professor Miller begins his fascinating article by point- 
ing out a number of paradoxes vis-a-vis crime and the 
social order of which it is a part. While the social order 
is generally regarded as being in a transitional phase, 
crime offers the paradox of both substantial change and 
substantial stability. For example, many changes have 
occurred around drug-related and politically motivated 
crimes but violent youth crime is tenaciously the same. 
Another paradox offered by the crime problem is that 
while there exists a radical shift in coping with crime 
through such slogans as decentralization, decriminalization, 
and victimology, basic issues such as free will versus 
determinism and individual rights versus the rights of 
the state persist. Raising the question of whether criminal 
justice is progressive, Professor Miller tries, in part, to 
answer it by examining some of the fundamental ideology 
surrounding criminal justice. ; 

He defines ideology as preconscious _and emotionally 
charged assumptions of a moral or political nature. He 
sees ideology as the “permanent hidden agenda of criminal 
justice” and, disagreeing with Leslie T. Wilkins, he sees 
the criminal justice enterprise as becoming progressively 
more ideologized rather than progressively more scientific. 

In essence, the article attempts, in nonpartisan fashion, 
to state explicitly the major assumptions of diverse ideo- 
logical positions affecting the criminal justice system and 
further, to examine some of the apparent consequences 
of such ideologies in policy development. Using a one- 
dimensional scale between “left” and “right,” the article 
charts a classification of ideological issues while scaling 
the underlying general assumptions between extremes of 
left and right. ‘ 

As just one example of Professor Miller’s systematic 
analysis, a crusading issue of the “right” is excessive 
leniency and permissiveness. This stems from the general 
assumption that the individual is directly responsible for 
his own behavior and that a healthy society requires a 
strong and explicit moral order. On the “left,” some of 
the crusading issues are overcriminalization, labeling and 
overinstitutionalization. These are connected to the follow- 
ing leftist assumptions: That primary responsibility for 


criminal behavior lies in the condition of the social order 
rather than in the character of the individual; that the 
social order is obsolete and geared to sustain the special 
interests of restricted groups; that official agents of be- 
havior regulation have the capacity to induce criminal 
behavior by the way in which they deal with those who 
may have engaged in crime; and there is an unjust dis- 
tribution of power, privilege, and resources. 

Professor Miller looks at several ideologically affected 
issues and sees that between “left” and “right” there are 
many points of congruence and inconsistency. Incon- 
sistency occurs both interpositionally and _ intraposi- 
tionally. In pursuing an ideological objective the means 
used often represent discrepancies in the ideological 
structure. Moreover, ideological positions occur at a given 
point in time and as situations change so do the fashions 
in ideology. Reversing the ideological stands of the past, 
the “right” currently views the executive branch of gov- 
ernment as supportive while the “left”? looks to the legis- 
lature for support. 

Professor Miller speculates on the consequences of an 
intensified ideology in criminal justice. Among the con- 
sequences he identifies are: A polarization where holders 
of opposing views are regarded as dangerous and despic- 
able; a tendency to regard those whose position on the 
ideological scale is closer to the center than one’s own as 
being on the opposite side of the scale; ideologically de- 
termined priorities and ideologically assigned resources; 
the denigration of research; and a distortion of both em- 
pirical evidence and the tenets of ideological opponents. 

Boiling down the ideological issues of “right” and “left,” 
the first value of the former is order and the first value 
of the latter is justice. The question becomes whether the 
criminal justice system should seek order with justice or 
justice with order. 

Professor Miller writes from the platform of an aca- 
demic criminologist and, despite his courageous intention 
of neutrality, it is inevitable that substantial bias will be 
seen in his constructions. Although he has identified a 
wide range of journals and writers from which he has 
gleaned ideological substances, his, or any one else’s neces- 
sarily limited selection is bound to suggest partisanship. 
Subjectivity is truly inescapable in either writing or re- 
viewing this kind of an article. Nonetheless, the article is 
a noble, worthwhile and relatively successful effort. Nei- 
ther the lay nor the professional reader can help but be 
intrigued and the article undoubtedly provides a basis 
for understanding between ideological opponents. 

“Corrections and Simple Justice,” by John P. Conrad 
(June 1973). According to the analysis and documentation 
provided by the author, correctional rehabilitation is in- 
efficacious and in need of new doctrines. In spite of 
negative empirical evidence, “rehabilitation continues to 
be an objective in good standing.” It is suggested that 
the unwarranted rehabilitation ideology interferes with 
policy decisions which might favorably change the crim- 
inal justice system into a modest instrument attentive to 
humanitarian and libertarian values. 

The author mainly refers to various kinds of prisons 
in making the case against the practicality of rehabili- 
tation. He approves of the solid movement toward com- 
munity-based corrections, but not because he has found 
research evidence to support it over institutionalization. 
If nothing else, community-based treatment is no worse 
than institutionalization and is far more humanitarian. 

Because it is flatly prescriptive in certain parts, the 
article is likely to provoke those with established interests 
in the present correctional system. On the other hand, it 
is no longer surprising to hear the call for the general 
closing down of prisons except for a few small ones. In 
one of his prescriptions, the author retrieves some ideas 
about probation and parole functioning which were tossed 
about more than a decade ago. He suggests removing 
surveillance responsibilities from probation and parole of- 
fices and assigning such responsibilities to the police who 
are better equipped for them. He proposes substantially 
reducing the role of the probation or parole officer by 
converting him into an information and referral agent. 
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While the arguments have long been familiar, they are 
interestingly remade in this article. Had the author con- 
sidered factors related to bureaucratic aggrandizement, 
his analysis of what has been happening in correctional 
policy would have been more meaningful. 

“Information Overload: Peace or War With the Com- 
puter?,” by Leslie T. Wilkins (June 1973). Professor Wil- 
kins, who is widely known for his empirical research in 
criminology, has had considerable experience with com- 
puters and is able to write with great authority on the 
subject. Although this article is rather loosely written, 
it effectively raises key questions in regard to the use of 
computers in decision-making. Illustrative references are 
made particularly in the area of probation and parole 
decision-making. Most of the issues are discussed in terms 
of deductive logic and certain philosophical abstractions 
are touched upon. 

Some of Professor Wilkins’ admonitions regarding re- 
liance on computers are by now thoroughly familiar but 
he also uncovers some new ones and establishes some dif- 
ferent angles of thought about the old ones. Underlining 
the usual caution about the computer being dependent on 
human input, Professor Wilkins also emphasizes that com- 
puter output is dependent on human interpretation. He 
believes that for purposes of decision-making the human 
brain can be overloaded with information. This overload 
can obviously be dysfunctional for sound decision-making. 
Language deficiencies complicate the use of computers in 
decision-making. “Some of the terms we use suggest that 
making a decision is itself a process, while other terms 
suggest that the making of a decision is not a process at 
all, but rather the termination of a prior process of in- 
formation search, retrieval and analysis: we say we have 
decided when we no longer wish to seek for more informa- 
tion.” There are important problems within a decision- 
making process which are only tangentially related to 
the quantity or quality of information and directly re- 
lated to the subjective processing of the data. The article’s 
exploration of information theory runs into some “Shav- 
ian” philosophical constructs. For example: “The decision 
to seek no further information is a decision about infor- 
mation not a decision about the subject to which the in- 
formation relates.” Referring to his own experiments, 
Professor Wilkins has found that the sequence in which 
information is presented to decision-makers and the form 
of its presentation “is likely to influence the decisions ir- 
respective of the content of the information.” Decision- 
makers feel more “at ease” with decisions that have been 
based on large amounts of information despite the in- 
ability to digest the large amounts. Probation officer 
decision-makers, for example, will continue to examine 
items of information “well beyond the point at which it 
is possible to remember them or utilize them in a decision.” 

Professor Wilkins was disturbed to find that decision- 
makers claim that the processing of a lot of data is easier 
than the processing of little. He attributes this anomaly 
to erroneous subjective feelings of how well a task is 
being done, especially when there is inadequate feed- 
back. Decision-makers deceive themselves when they be- 
lieve that they can consider all the relevant information 
and there is a tendency to oversell computers by claiming 
that the decision-making is made simpler by bringing 
more and more information closer at hand. 


PROBATION 
(England) 
Reviewed by HAROLD W. KELTON 


“Social Control and Values in Social Work,” by Philip 
Evens (March 1973). This life can be a puzzling contradic- 
tion. We are created individuals but only capable of reach- 
ing goals as part of a group. This can only mean restric- 
tion for the individual. Any group, then, must have a 
system of social control. These systems can be formal, 


such as law, and a statement of a society’s value system; 
or informal, deriving from the individual’s bwilt-in value 
system. The process of giving the individual a built-in 
value system is known as socialization, and it is the prop- 
erty of his primary group. The problem is that societies 
consist of innumerable groups of various technical classifi- 
cations and no two individuals ever experience exactly 
the same socialization process. Thus, the internalized 
value system of one individual is one thing, that of an- 
other individual another thing, with the value system of 
the general society to which they belong being quite an- 
other. Individuals tend to feel guilty about having done 
wrong when their actions have violated their internalized 
value system. Individuals in a society, then, possess dif- 
ferent, sometimes conflicting value systems, and conse- 
quently do not always feel guilty about violating the laws 
of society. 

The probation officer is a person who has elected to 
place himself in the center of this problem with the task 
of doing something about it. Evens points out that where 
the client is influenced generally by a personal value sys- 
tem, the probation officer may be struggling for identity 
within the pressures of his personal, professional, agency 
and societal value systems. Stated, perhaps, another way, 
the client is his own agent, but the probation officer must 
try to be an agent of the whole society, and this is a 
society that is “struggling in the wake of rapid social 
and structural change.” 

Evens compares social control in the USSR and the UK, 
noting that in the USSR the formal system pervades 
everything, even to the effective overseeing of individual 
socialization. On the other hand, in the UK numerically 
small numbers of individuals, having access to modern 
means of communication, have radically modified the 
formal system of social control. 

He concludes that the meaning of all this for the field 
of social work is not yet known but is raising “momentous 
moral and ethical issues.” He clearly fears that permis- 
siveness will bring the backlash of a revolution or dictator- 
ship and suggests that for our society the issue may be 
“defy and be damned” versus “submit and be saved.” 

“The Probation Service: Structure, Management and 
Future,” by Dr. Malcolm J. Brown (March 1973). Social 
agencies are responding to the contemporary condition 
by undergoing drastic change. The probation service, says 
Dr. Brown, should accept this as an opportunity for much 
needed restructuring. Traditionally, the probation worker 
has seen himself as a highly independent, face-to-face 
professional in need of little or no management. The 
organizational structures that eventually developed out 
of this situation are unique and perhaps not too rational. 
This, says Brown, has been a mistake. In the first place, 
probation officers are not really independent. They are 
tied into a system of caseloads and deadlines that keep 
them very busy performing an increasing number of 
necessary tasks. Their inherent repugnance to manage- 
ment has hurt them, for instance, in the very basic way 
of keeping them perpetually short of funds, but perhaps 
the most significant and obvious deficiency of probation 
service is the lack of an underlying philosophy and the 
failure to know its objectives. Without adequate manage- 
ment there is no evaluation of the overall effort, no gather- 
ing together of the overall experience, and no formulation 
of conclusions or generalizations to advance the field. That 
is why, says Brown, “the probation service does not know 
very much about the prevention and treatment of crime, 
as a subject.” The conclusion is simple: Organization may 
bring bigness and bureaucracy, but it could also bring a 
methodical, rational examination of the problem, a clearly 
shared understanding of objectives, and an orderly muster- 
ing of resources to achieve them. 

“Community Service—A Beginning,” by John K. Harding 
(March 1973). Social service was originally organized by 
volunteers of the middle class segment of society to treat 
the perceived ills of the lower classes. Now, the concept 
has developed that selective volunteers from the disad- 
vantaged groups, themselves, have special skills to offer. 
This means that in the field of corrections the ex-offender 
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is being employed to assist the professional in working 
with current offenders. There has been considerable de- 
velopment of this idea, recently, in America, and the re- 
sults are thought to be favorable. The key to understand- 
ing this success is the realization that there is a basic 
human need to be wanted, and this need is met when 
people become dispensers of help rather than recipients. 

This article, then, attempts to draw upon previous ex- 
perience in the use of nonprofessional volunteer workers, 
to construct a blueprint for the administration of “new 
community service provisions” in Britain. Apparently, 
cases selected by probation officers and courts will be 
ordered to perform “community service.” There will be 
an evaluation by a research team at the 2-year point and 
it is hoped that orders will be made only on those cases 
where a custodial sentence would otherwise have been 
imposed. It is interesting to note that orders to perform 
community service will not be imposed as a condition of 
probation. However, if a crisis develops or there is a 
breach of the community service order, assistance from 
the probation officer may be requested to supervise or re- 
turn the case to court. The article does not indicate what 
action the court may take in the case of “breach of order” 
but we assume that there is some kind of “revocation” and 
the imposition of an alternative sentence. 

The program will be administered by a community 
service coordinator who must organize a list of tasks, 
arrange for the integration and collaboration of existing 
volunteer services, and then place and supervise the of- 
fenders under order. Tasks to be performed can be gen- 
erally dichotomized into practical and personal or anything 
from tree planting to club activities. Additionally, the 
community service coordinator must educate all concerned 
—courts, probation officers and agencies—regarding the 
program. 

Details of the proposed blueprint are thoroughly pre- 
sented in the article, and it closes with a plea for proper 
evaluation at the end of the pilot period before any de- 
cision is made to extend community service nationally. 


“A New Role for the Probation Service?,” by C.J. Wood 
and A.J. Shember (March 1973). It can be said that pro- 
bation service, while a relatively modern development, has 
flourished and succeeded to the extent that it is on the 
verge of institutionalization. Yet, claim the authors, it is 
at this very point that we need to recognize that proba- 
tion service may be grossly erroneous in its conception of 
the problem and, consequently, its attempts to meet it. 
The cherished tenets of social work are the wellspring of 
this dilemma. Exclusive dependence on generalized psy- 
chological theory—psychologism—to explain human _ be- 
havior necessitates that the behavior of the criminal 
offender be seen as abnormal. This, coupled with the 
social worker’s penchant for cultish loyalty and ritual- 
istic methodology assures an ever-growing increase in 
court dockets, prison population, and laws. It is an astute 
observation of the authors that, in such a situation, case- 
work becomes a means for meeting the needs of the 
caseworker rather than the offender. 

If deviant behavior is reconceptualized as the product 
of the individual in interaction with social factors, then 
crime becomes a thing of various definitions. The authors 
seem to hint at doing something about the social factors, 
and they suggest that courts might confine their role, in 
sentencing, to broad issues and leave treatment details to 
the discretion of social workers. 

Thus, the new role of the probation officer would be 
that of an administrator selecting an appropriate plan 
from a wide range of treatment facilities to meet the 
needs of a particular offender. To an extent, the authors 
tell us, this has been initiated, but the efforts to date 
have been desultory and not really desired. Is it, they 
pose, that our real problem is a sick society? 

“Education for Social Work,” by Stuart Palmer (March 
1973). Even social agencies, where the experts of social 
dynamics and interpersonal relationships are employed, 
are organized after the pattern of corporate hierarchical 
structure. Consequently, social workers who should be 
idealistic, client-oriented professionals, free from a lust 


for status, find themselves striving to climb the corporate 
ladder and developing nasty little traits of competitive- 
ness. Schools of social work have supported this situation 
by preparing their students to become willing participants 
in what is called a “career structure.” 

This generally came about because social work agencies, 
when organizing, merely borrowed structure from busi- 
ness or other professions. 

The author’s remedy would be to develop a model 
peculiar to the needs of social work. This would include 
a new, 5-year period for the education of the practitioner 
—2 years of study and practice in a school; a year of 
practice under supervision; and a final 2 years of further 
education, practice, consultation, and evaluation. Follow- 
ing this, the practitioner would be ready to select his ap- 
propriate role in an agency where all roles are necessary 
and carry an equal responsibility towards achieving the 
common goal of service to a client. 

“How Radical Do We Want To Be?,” by K. L. Howe 
(March 1973). The trouble with correctional work is that 
the people who authorize it and pay for it want it to be 
characterized by surveillance, and the people who are 
employed by it want it to be characterized by treatment. 
In the past, this conflict has been contained by compromise, 
but we have arrived at a day when compromise is no 
longer popular, where administrators are no longer un- 
questioned, and when dogmatic concepts are being toppled. 
There is a growing concern that it is not the offender 
who is wrong but society that is wrong. The universities 
are teaching this and the youth are believing this, and, 
says the author, we may be surprised to find that society— 
the real society (as opposed to the prating media)—is 
considering this. So if the correctional worker thinks it 
is risky and improper for him to take a stand at this 
time by demanding social change, just see how he feels 
some day when, having done nothing and having pursued 
a comfortable career, society turns on him as the visible, 
despicable agent of a despicable agency. 

Social work, Howe tells us, is no substitute for social 
justice. This is a succinct truth, memorably expressed, 
and it mandates that correctional workers do what has 
to be done. It sounds easy and, if the professionals have 
validly defined the problem and actually possess its solu- 
tion, it is easy. 

“The Pre-Release Group as a Method in After-Care,” by 
Anthony Leach (March 1973). When probation officers 
visited prison in an effort to establish a relationship, on 
an individual basis, with men soon to be released, they had 
little success, but by concentrating this prerelease work 
in the nature of a group much better results were ap- 
parently obtained. This brief article could serve as a 
blueprint for anyone interested in a similar project. The 
author is careful and obviously skilled at analysis. The 
problem is defined, the goal stated, and the procedure 
evaluated. 

The group was small—six prisoners and two officers; 
and the goals uncomplicated—ventilation of feelings and 
general preparation for release. The leaders observed that 
group discussion centered about four main themes: trust—- 
mistrust, dependency; sufficiency; authority; and hope— 
despair. Leach concludes that serious group work during 
the prerelease period will attain the stated goals. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSY CHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Drugs and Public Policy: A Forum,” commentaries by 
Alfred R. Lindesmith, Richard H. Blum, Celia S. Deschin, 
Thomas E. Bryant, Mitchell S. Rosenthal, Chester M. 
Pierce, Richard Kunnes, and Matthew P. Dumont (July 
1973). With the continued controversy over the extent 
and significance of drug abuse in America, this selection 
of commentaries represents an especially timely contri- 


bution to the literature. The 1962 White House Confer- 
ence on Narcotic and Drug Abuse sought unsuccessfully 
to dispel the controversy which then surrounded these 
problems. The recent report of the National Commission 
on Marihuana and Drug Abuse entitled, “Drug Use in 
America: Problem in Perspective,” has been received with 
renewed controversy. This forum, which was stimulated 
by the drug legislation which was newly enacted in New 
York State in May of this year, is particularly useful be- 
cause of the understandable and concise manner in which 
it presents the significant issues surrounding the great 
drug abuse debate. Hopefully, after pursuing these issues, 
the reader may at least understand why it has been so 
difficult to find solutions to the drug abuse problem. 

In the opening commentary entitled, “Patent Medicine 
for the Drug Problem,” Alfred R. Lindesmith condemns 
the application of increasingly punitive sanctions against 
drug offenders and urges instead increasing use of medical 
agencies in dealing with the drug problem. He observes 
that the new medical approaches have begun to show 
promising constructive results and recommends the fur- 
ther exploitation of these advances. He decries political 
exploitation of the drug problem and suggests that the 
implementation of severe mandatory penalties will ulti- 
mately result in subverting justice, emphasizing his view 
that ‘“‘relatively minor offenders” will bear the main brunt 
of punishment. Continuing in this vein, Richard H. Blum’s 
commentary entitled “Let the Punishment Eclipse the 
Crime,” offers a more moderate view of the use of crim- 
inal sanctions in the control of drug abuse. He suggests 
that sanctions should remain “as part of the regulatory 
effort to control drug availability, purity, and conditions 
of sale,” but that the purpose of sanctions should not be 
subverted by the imposition of extreme and/or discrimi- 
natory punishments. 

Celia S. Deschin also condemns the punitive approach 
to drug problems, citing past failures of control programs. 
In the alternative she recommends correction of the social 
problems which she feels underlie drug usage. Thus, she 
recommends restoration of the confidence of the young in 
American society and in government and provision of 
meaningful societal involvement and opportunities for full 
employment. Thomas E. Bryant foresees that the imposi- 
tion of new “get tough” drug laws will have gravely ad- 
verse consequences while he seriously questions the neces- 
sity for such tougher criminal sanctions in his commentary 
entitled “Making a Complex Problem Worse.” In stark 
contrast, Mitchell S. Rosenthal, director of New York 
City’s Phoenix Programs, strongly advocates more strin- 
gent law enforcement programs. In his essay entitled, “A 
Hard Line Must be Drawn,” he observes that effective 
law enforcement provides a strong inducement for addicts 
to enter into and to remain in treatment. 

Chester M. Pierce makes the disquieting suggestion that 
mandatory jail terms for narcotics law violators will 
work to the detriment of disadvantaged minorities, in 
particular blacks, thereby intensifying racial unrest which 
he characterizes as “the chief domestic problem of our 
times.” His commentary entitled “Pushing Us Towards 
a Police State” decries the enactment of legislation which 
he feels will victimize blacks whom he sees as among the 
“oppressed minorities.” 

In his essay entitled “Poly-Drug Abuse: Drug Com- 
panies and Doctors,” Richard Kunnes takes the drug 
manufacturers to task, affirming that in their zeal to 
look for additional profits, they have proliferated a variety 
of new drugs and combinations of drugs, thereby increas- 
ing the exposure of the public to potential danger of ad- 
ditional addictive agents. Dr. Kunnes is equally critical 
of physicians who overprescribe these agents for profit 
rather than in the interest of better health. 

In the closing paper in this forum, entitled, “The Junkie 
as Political Enemy,’’ Matthew P. Dumont sees current re- 
sponses to the drug problem as a form of political hysteria 
in which “the junkie emerges as a perfect scapegoat for 
frustrations that derive from unemployment, inflation, 
or other social miseries.” He alleges that the current 
trend is to exaggerate the extent and danger of the drug 
problem, leading toward the development of larger drug 
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control bureaucracies within the government with less 
and less discrimination between treatment and enforce- 
ment approaches and more intensive surveillance of drug 
dependent individuals. He predicts that these developments 
will lead to the implementation of expanded social con- 
trol programs wherein civilly committed drug abusers will 
receive “involuntary treatment.” Dr. Dumont emphasizes 
his concern over the “dangerous civil libertarian implica- 
tions” and wryly predicts that the implementation of 
these procedures will result in “an irrevocable loss of 
freedom.” 


THE JOURNAL OF DRUG ISSUES 


Reviewed by GEORGE I. DIFFENBAUCHER 


“The Bitter and/or Better Medicine of Drug Abuse,” by 
Stanley F. Yolles, M.D. (Summer 1973). In the current 
profile of the use and abuse of illicit drugs, there is 
evidence that most individuals within the population are 
involved in some facet of “drug problem,” either directly 
or indirectly. The problem itself has become a _ political 
issue, as well as projected solutions to the problem. As 
a Nation, we continue to act as though there is some 
magic in the legislative process and that the “right kind” 
of laws will solve the problem. The problems attending 
the use and misuse of dangerous substances is far more 
complex. 

There are those who continue to place their faith in 
the system of law enforcement and criminal justice, as . 
the best means to achieve control. These are people who 
believe that drug abuse, of itself, is a crime. There are 
others who believe that the use of drugs is a matter of 
taste and style of life and that people have a right to do 
so. The author quotes a “cogent comment” by the late 
Dr. Lawrence Kolb: “In approaching the problem, we 
should keep in mind that this country suffers less from 
the disease than from the misguided frenzy of sup- 
pressing.” 

The basic Federal narcotic statute was the Harrison 
Act of 1914. It was primarily a revenue statute and made 
no direct mention of addicts or addiction. It must be 
viewed historically in the context of the Nation’s early 
efforts to reduce what were called “social crimes.” 
Throughout the 19th and early 20th centuries writers in 
both the United States and Europe only hinted that emo- 
tional instability had any causal relation to opium addic- 
tion. In none of the writings of this earlier time was there 
recognition of the fact that the majority of addicts are 
fighting emotional conflicts with tranquilizing drugs. None 
of the proponents of statutes to control addiction mention 
the fact that many successful persons have been chronic 
addicts and were able to lead worthwhile, constructive 
lives. Prior to the enactment of the Harrison Act, there 
was no feeling among the general public that opiate ad- 
diction had appreciable adverse effects on work habits. 
At that time, addicts worked as regularly and as efficiently 
as any other group of people. The list of names of great 
men who were also, and unfortunately, addicts is a 
long one. 

What is needed is a rejection of the all or none atti- 
tude on the part of the public, the governments, and the 
health professions. Differentiation must be made among 
at least four different types of users: the uninitiated and 
the abstainers, the experimenter, the moderate user, and 
the invested user, for whom drugs have assumed a central 
role in his life style and his coping mechanisms. It is 
also vital to search for and develop “alternatives to drug 
abuse.” 

“The Politician, the Professional, and the Drug Problem,” 
by Robert L. Shevin (Summer 1973). Mr. Shevin is the 
Attorney General of the State of Florida. His thesis is 
that public policy makers have basically failed to meet 
the problem of drug abuse because of incorrect definitions 
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and the failure of drug program people to properly edu- 
cate the public officials. The initial reaction of decision- 
makers to a public problem has historically been to enact 
legislation, and the approach had four basic weaknesses. 
First, by its very nature, the criminal justice system 
provides an “after-the-fact” response. Deterrence is effec- 
tive only with the real threat of a penalty, yet few drug 
users can conceive of actually being caught and in- 
carcerated, even if the system operates at optimum ca- 
pacity. 

Second, by concentrating on illegal drugs, this approach 
ignores the massive problem of drug dependencies on 
legal substances and prescription drugs. 

Third, the approach ignored the important role that 
drug prevention and drugiless alternatives must play in 
any ultimate solution. 

Fourth, the criminal justice system was bankrupt in 
terms of rehabilitating the offender. 

The public officer must use his position of trust to 
change public attitude in three ways: First, the public 
must be educated to the extent of the problem. Drug mis- 
use is not the particular phenomenon of a youthful sub- 
culture. Drug misuse is a syndrome facing millions of 
Americans, including the alcoholic, the adult who can’t 
sleep without a pill, the woman who requires a stimulant, 
the man who needs a sedative, and the individual who de- 
pends on any synthetic substance to relax, socially inter- 
act, or just live with himself and other people. American 
is the most drugged society in history. 

Second, Americans must be educated to the nature of 
the problem. The problem is not drugs per se; the problem 
is the inability of people to live with themselves and to 
live with other people. 

Finally, we must educate the public to the alternatives 
to a drug dependency. 

“Governor Rockefeller’s Proposals on Narcotics Traffick- 
ing: Comments and Analysis,” by John V. Lindsay (Summer 
1973). 

“The Validity, Effectiveness and Practicality of the Gov- 
ernor’s Narcotic Trafficking Proposals,” by Gordon Chase, 
Benjamin Malcolm, Mike Dontzin, Patrick Murphy, Norman 
Redlich, and Henry Ruth (Summer 1973). Of particular 
interest to people involved in the field of drug abuse pre- 
vention, particularly in the criminal justice system, is a 
recent enactment in New York of what Governor Rocke- 
feller describes as “the toughest antidrug program in the 
Nation.” 

An editorial note points out that criticism of the new 
law is several-fola. First, drug offenders, facing possible 
life sentences, seem almost certain to demand trials. An 
already overburdened judicial system will require, by one 
conservative estimate, 154 new courts at a cost of almost 
$130 million for just salaries and physical space. Second, 
the police foresee a return to quantity rather than quality 
arrests with all the drawbacks that entails. Probably the 
most pointed criticism is that the new law punishes the 
drug dealer more severely than the murderer. 

Mayor Lindsay points out that every civilized human be- 
ing shares a loathing for hard drugs and their cruel pur- 
veyors but cautions that people in positions of leadership 
cannot permit frustrations to dominate their judgment. 
A rational plan to fight crime, drugs, and fear would aim 
primarily at those who profit by the habits and needs of 
addicts—those who sit behind the scenes, supplying the 
ingredients of destruction. Prior to enactment of the new 
laws, the State already had laws and enforcement machin- 
ery in place to take on that job. 

In the second article, revised from a report presented 
to Mayor Lindsay, the legislation is examined and criti- 
cized in more detail. One main area attacked is the in- 
clusive scope of the legislation. Any adult, whether addict 
or not, who gives or sells any quantity of heroin, ampheta- 
mines (other than by legal prescription), LSD, hashish 
and about 100 other kinds of drugs must be prosecuted 
on the indictment charges with no plea negotiations. And, 
if convicted, he must be sentenced to a life term in prison 
and actually remain in prison until dead. The same rule 
applies to any youth aged 16 through 20 except that such 
a convicted person may be eligible for parole after 15 
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years in a prison. Likewise, any adult, whether addict or 
not, who commits a crime of violence while “under the in- 
fluence of hard drugs” shall be dealt with similarly. Thus, 
examples of persons who would be serving their remain- 
ing lifetimes in state prisons are: the ghetto addict in 
heroin withdrawal who pushes a woman on the street 
and grabs her purse; the 16-year-old girl who shares a 
small quantity of hashish with a friend; the university 
student who assaults her boyfriend while under the in- 
fluence of LSD; the housewife who gives an unprescribed 
amphetamine tablet to her husband; and the mobster who 
sits at the top of a widespread heroin distribution chain. 
The implementation of these laws would lead to discrim- 
seg enforcement when compared with already existing 
aws. 

Eliminating the plea bargaining in order to assure the 
mandatory life sentence means that a prosecutor will no 
longer have the discretion to discontinue the trial, not- 
withstanding his own doubts concerning the person’s guilt. 

One of the concerns is that such a legislative program 
would not achieve the desired goals, and in regard to the 
deterrent effect, the familiar example of pickpockets ply- 
ing their trade at the public hanging of a pickpocket is 
cited. The new efforts also seem to ignore what the 
Mayor’s staff regard as significant changes in the drug 
problem in New York City, particularly through the ef- 
forts of treatment and rehabilitation services, into which 
considerable resources have been placed. 


THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL 
OF THE ADDICTIONS 


Reviewed by Davip M. PETERSEN 


“Analysis for Drugs of Abuse: The Validity of Reported 
Results in Relation to Performance Testing,” by David 
Sohn, M.D. (February 1973). The author is medical director 
of the Laboratory for Chromatography at Bayside, New 
York. He reports here on the relative performance of 
laboratories performing urine screening for drugs of abuse 
from the results of three surveys conducted by the City 
and State of New York. 

Existing techniques for drug screening of urine have 
been demonstrated to be both accurate and precise. More- 
over, replication and evaluation studies of these procedures 
have established that the techniques in current use have 
adequate sensitivity for their purposes. The present paper 
is concerned with the validity of results of drug analyses 
when performed and reported by other laboratories under 
conditions that may be less rigorous than those employed 
by the original proponents of the specific methods. 

In three test examinations during 1970, a total of 146 
laboratories throughout New York State were examined 
concerning the accuracy of test results. Perfomance rat- 
ings were based on composite scores according to an arbi- 
trary system which: (1) penalized false-positives more 
severely than false-negatives an’ (2) rated morphine 
identification more important than other substances. The 
grading schema rated scores of 0 or better as acceptable 
for licensure for drug screening, grades between 75 to 89 
as conditional and scores below 75 as failures. In the first 
test of 42 laboratories, 31 perc nt of the laboratories had 
grades 90 and above, 14.3 pe cent grades between 175-89. 
Passing and conditional grades, therefore, were achieved 
by 45.3 percent of those laboratories participating and 
54.7 percent failed. In the second examination, of 51 labo- 
ratories the results were 43.2 percent, 9.9 percent and 
46.9 percent for passing, conditional, and failing grades, 
respectively. The third test examined 53 laboratories. The 
results were 41.6 percent, 22.6 percent and 35.8 percent 
for passing, conditional, and failing grades, respectively. 
For the three examinations, then, passing, conditional, 
and failing scores were obtained, respectively, by 39.8 per- 
cent, 15.8 percent and 45.2 percent of the laboratories. 
Stated differently, only slightly more than one-third (39.8 
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percent) of these laboratories achieved scores sufficient 
to certify them acceptable for licensure. 

The author notes that these test results represent maxi- 
mal effort on the part of the laboratories involved and are 
not indicative of their day-to-day routine performance. 
The results of these studies point to a number of im- 
portant issues for consideration: (1) There is the prac- 
tical importance to the individuals whose specimens are 
examined in terms of specific actions that may be taken 
against them on the basis of test results. (2) In turn, 
agencies involved may sustain legal liabilities in the event 
of action taken on the basis of incorrect results. (3) The 
validity of published statistics and conclusions obtained 
when results are reported without regard to the source 
of data are called into question. Dr. Sohn concludes that 
the results of these tests emphasize the urgent need for 
regular performance testing for laboratories. 


“Nalline and Urine Tests in Narcotics Detection: A 
Critical Overview,” by Virginia S. Lewis, Seymour Pollack, 
M.D., David M. Petersen, Ph.D., and Gilbert Geis, Ph.D. 
(February 1973). Ms. Lewis and Dr. Pollack are both affili- 
ated with the University of Southern California. At the 
time of this study Drs. Petersen and Geis were located, 
respectively, at Ohio State University and California State 
College at Los Angeles. The authors present an interdisci- 
plinary overview aud evaluation of the two major methods 
of narcotics testing currently in use in the United States— 
the nalline test and urinalysis. 

Nalline, a synthetic opiate, when administered in small 
doses to subjects under the influence of heroin or other 
opiates, will induce dilation of the pupils; in nonusing 
subjects the result is pupil constriction. The authors point 
out a number of contaminating variables that render the 
results of this test haphazard and unpredictable: (1) 
There are no accepted standards for the degrees of dilation 
or constriction necessary to consider a test “positive” or 
“negative.” (2) There exists an extensive documentation 
in the literature of the manifold irregularities and pit- 
falls of nalline testing. (3) The likelihood of obtaining 
false negatives generally increases with time from the 
last narcotic intake. (4) False negatives may also be ob- 
tained if a dose of narcotic is administered minutes before 
or after the nalline test. (5) Pupil size may enlarge in 
some abstinent subjects due to emotional stress, such as 
fear or anxiety. (6) Reliability is also dependent upon 
the type of instrument used to measure pupil size. It 
should be emphasized that these discrepancies were dis- 
covered under controlled laboratory conditions. The au- 
thors argue on the basis of field interviews with addicts 
subjected to this test that addicts are less than passive 
partners in this process of testing. It is clear that the 
addicts bring to the testing situation considerable re- 
sourcefulness and expertise which alters the test from a 
simple measurement to, in many cases, a contest. Almost 
all (95 percent) of the nalline-tested addicts interviewed 
claimed to know how to “beat” the nalline test. 

Finally, the social and psychological consequences of 
the nalline test are far more serious than its inaccuracies. 
There are at least two features of this testing procedure 
which can undermine addict intentions to abstain. The 
first emanates from logistical necessity of testing more 
than a dozen addicts simultaneously in a clinic situation, 
thus exposing them to numerous other addicts and poten- 
tial “connection spots.” Secondly, the synthetic nalline pro- 
duces most unpleasant physiological effects other than 
pupil change. The authors conclude “that only poor judg- 
ment or ignorance, or both, can account for the fact that 
the nalline test has received such enthusiastic endorse- 
ments.” 

There exist a number of difficulties in assessing uri- 
nalysis reliability, but despite these it appears that most 
methods of urinalysis currently used are quite reliable 
under strict laboratory conditions for urine collected 
within 12 hours of drug intake. It is a major thesis of 
the present article that the implementation of drug testing 
in the field has an impact of at least equal bearing on 
test credibility. Subjects interviewed did express more 
confidence in urinalysis than nalline testing; half the sub- 
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jects responded that the test always detected use. Over 
a third of the subjects (36 percent), however, said the 
test would yield false positives. More importantly, some 
59 percent told of ways to elude detection. Interviews 
with urine-tested addicts revealed that they were willing 
to go to great lengths to pose sensitive problems for test 
supervisors. Surmounting these attempts at subversion 
requires a breach of propriety which supervisors are 
often unwilling to make. 

The authors conclude that neither test is at present 
trustworthy, with little reason to suppose that discrep- 
ancies will appear. They do, however, find some redeeming 
value in the principle of drug-testing. Test unreliability is 
known to addicts, yet the possibility of detection might 
be sufficiently threatening to produce abstinence or at 
least curtailment of drug use. They caution that testing 
should be used as part of a rehabilitative effort and not 
as a punitive approach. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by Doris HALLIDAY 


“Wyatt v. Stickney: Rights of the Committed,” by Charles 
S. Prigmore and Paul R. Davis (July 1973). Doctor Prig- 
more, professor of social work at the University of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Davis, of The Tuscaloosa News, have 
traced the history and the potentially far-reaching effects 
of a series of court orders in the case of Wyatt v. Stickney. 
This case, heard in the U.S. District Court for the Middle 
District of Alabama in 1971 and 1972, resulted in orders 
by District Court Judge Frank Johnson guaranteeing the 
right to adequate treatment for persons committed in- 
voluntarily to Alabama’s State institutions for the men- 
tally ill and mentally. retarded. 

Court action in this case was initiated in 1970 by 99 
former employees at Bryce State Hospital in Tuscaloosa, 
a 5,000-patient residential facility for the retarded. All 
of the employees had recently been dismissed by the 
then new Mental Health Commissioner, Dr. Stonewall B. 
Stickney, and the Alabama Board of Mental Health. The 
former employees, many of them professionals, went to 
court claiming they had been dismissed without cause 
and that the elimination of their positions at Bryce would 
deprive its patients of proper care. While the employees’ 
suit to regain their jobs was dismissed, their plea for im- 
proved care of Bryce patients became the basis for a 
class action suit filed on behalf of all patients at Bryce, 
and later of patients at the Searcy Hospital in Mount 
Vernon, a facility for the mentally ill, and at Partlow 
State School and Hospital, for the retarded. 

The authors advise that Dr. Stickney was a willing de- 
fendant in the suit, as he had long sought to enlist aid 
in his plan to decentralize his State’s large custodial in- 
stitutions and to shift the philosophical and financial 
orientation of the State Department of Mental Health 
toward community-based programs. Dr. Stickney also 
promoted the prevention of institutionalization through 
effective mental health programs in the schools. 

During the course of this case testimony and investiga- 
tion revealed that the state’s residential facilities for the 
retarded and the mentally ill were inadequate and, in some 
cases, dehumanizing to the residents. A series of orders 
from the court effectively established the constitutional 
rights of persons involuntarily committed to the institu- 
tions to receive adequate treatment while there. Minimum 
standards were approved by the court defining qualifica- 
tions for professional staff and outlining the rights of 
the patients. Acceptable staff-to-patient ratios were also 


set. 

The authors emphasize that the Wyatt v. Stickney case 
was a significant entry by the Court into the area of 
mental health, previously controlled exclusively by the 
executive and legislative branches of government. In en- 
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tering this arena in the State of Alabama the Court de- 
fined the rationale for commitment of mentally ill and 
mentally retarded patients, outlined minimum standards 
of care and staff qualifications and emphasized the rights 
of patients to receive adequate services and care. 

Implications of these decisions are far-reaching. The 
authors note that litigation along similar lines has been 
initiated in other states. They speculate that the philos- 
ophy behind the Wyatt v. Stickney decisions, if imple- 
mented across the Nation, would vastly improve the 
quality of services delivered in public hospitals and State 
schools for the mentally ill and the mentally retarded. 

“New Careers: Bridges or Ladders?,” by Gerald S. Ber- 
man and Marie R. Haug (July 1973). Doctors Berman and 
Haug, faculty members at University of Michigan at 
Dearborn and Case Western Reserve University, respec- 
tively, conducted this study to examine attributes and job 
expectations of persons in training for paraprofessional 
jobs in social agencies. The growing number of parapro- 
fessionals in social service agencies, including probation 
and parole services, has heightened professional aware- 
ness of the important contributions to be made by these 
“New Careerist” workers. 

The two main objectives in the development of New 
Career positions, as posited by Arthur Pearl and Frank 
Reissman in New Careers for the Poor (1965), were seen 
by Berman and Haug as potentially conflictual when im- 
plemented through the creation of paraprofessional posi- 
tions. The two central objectives are: (1) To provide 
meaningful employment with the opportunity for upward 
mobility to individuals previously impeded from advance- 
ment in service positions by inadequate formal education 
or the lack of proper credentials; and (2) to promote 
more complete communication between the service agency 
and the community it serves through the use of parapro- 
fessionals indigenous to the community who would serve 
as “bridges” between the client and the agency. 

A dilemma for the paraprofessional, or “New Career- 
ist,” the authors speculate, would present itself on the 
job as upward mobility within the agency might weaken 
the bond between the paraprofessional and the client com- 
munity. Clients might resent the worker’s advancement, 
and the upward mobile paraprofessional could lose his 
sense of identification with community residents as he 
advances. Thus, the advancing paraprofessional might be 
an unwilling or ineffective “bridge” between client and 
agency. The methodology of the study is detailed in the 
paper, and the results of the study imply that the “bridg- 
ing” concept of the New Career model may be unrealistic 
as a significant element of paraprofessional jobs. The 
widespread interest in upward mobility manifested by 
paraprofessional trainees appears to negate the practi- 
cality of expecting the New Careerist to perform the 
ideally effective bridging function. 

The authors indicate that traditional advancement 
within the agency may be losing its importance to many 
paraprofessionals as they become increasingly involved in 
advocate and ombudsman roles within and for the com- 
munities they serve. Organizations of paraprofessionals, 
directed toward change within the agencies serving their 
communities, have provided new opportunities for upward 
mobility within the paraprofessional organizations them- 
selves. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HarRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“The Enforcement of Fines, the Process From Sentence 
to Committal,” by Richard F. Sparks (April 1973). Accord- 
ing to the author, who is associated with The Institute 
of Criminology, University of Cambridge, one of the most 
important penological developments of the postwar years 
in England has been the increased use of the fine which 
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is now used for about three-fifths of all adults convicted 
of indictable offenses at magistrates’ courts as well as 
for the great majority of those convicted of nonindictable 
and motoring offenses. He traces the development of the 
increased use of fines by the higher courts and states 
the increase at both the higher and lower courts is prob- 
ably due in part simply to the rise in number of persons 
convicted and to the limited resources of the prison and 
probation services. He goes on to point out, however, that 
there is a change in the sentencing policy and practice 
and that the use of fines has repeatedly been advocated 
in recent years as an alternative to imprisonment and in 
particular, to short-terms of imprisonment. 

Mr. Sparks discusses the limits also to which fines can 
be used as an alternative to imprisonment. Some of these 
arise from the generally perceived objectives of sentencing 
policies where, in many cases, fine will seem less appropri- 
ate than discharge. Further limitations arise from the 
fact that the payment of the fine in itself must be en- 
forced, and from the fact that in many cases, at least 
at present, the only sanction for nonpayment of a fine is 
imprisonment or some other form of custodial sentence. 

The author describes the problem regarding the enforce- 
ment of fines and gives a historical overview of the en- 
forcement process. He points out that the procedures for 
enforcing the payment of fines was laid down by the 
Magistrates Courts Act, 1952, and the Criminal Justice 
Act, 1948. These statutes provide that a magistrates court 
had to allow an offender at least 7 days to pay the fine 
(or the first installment of it). Within this legal frame- 
work there were a number of distinctive stages in the en- 
forcement process for an offender who was fined and given 
time to pay. He points out that the implementation of the 
process was almost entirely within the controls of the 
staff or the clerk of the court. 

Tables and charts are provided which illustrate the ex- 
tent of fines in numbers committed as well as the numbers 
paying in each stage of the enforcement process. He con- 
cludes the article by describing some changes introduced 
by the Criminal Justice Act in 1967: (1) The enforcement 
process (steps taken to induce the payment of fines 
which are not paid immediately on conviction or within a 
time allowed by the court) applies to only a minority of 
all offenders fined for criminal offenses; and (2) Offenders 
shall not normally be committed in default without re- 
appearing in court at an inquiry, thereby prolonging the 
enforcement process for those offenders. The author re- 
ports that there was a strong association between com- 
mittal to prison and/or absconding. He points out that 
the more often an offender had previously been before 
the courts, the more likely he was to be a failure of the 
fine enforcement process. 

“Sex and Area Variations in Delinquency Rates in an 
English City,” by Anne Edwards (April 1973). The author 
is in the Department of Anthropology and Sociology, 
Monash University, Clayton, Victoria, Australia. Her 
study represents an initial step in a sociological study of 
juvenile delinquents which hopefully will disclose signifi- 
cant factors that may serve as community indexes to be 
correlated with the rate of delinquency. 

The study relates to sex and area variations in delin- 
quency rates in an industrial city in Northeast England; 
it makes no attempt to deal with etiological questions 
and does not focus on the usual demographic or social- 
economic factors except as to a broad occupational dis- 
tribution. The chief objective was to map out the pattern 
of delinquency (as officially known) in 20 wards, paying 
particular attention to the differentiation between rates 
for girls and for boys. Her article is concerned with an 
analysis of the statistical data presented and there are 
in this detailed paper sections dealing with the nature 
and sources of statistical data, the incidence of delin- 
quency, and the prevalence of delinquency. Additionally, 
Ms. Edwards supports her thesis by presenting extensive 
tables which are useful for the total understanding of 
her research. 


She points out that generally the more delinquent a 
particular section or ward of the city—as determined by 
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the research—the higher the proportion of multiple of- 
fenders. She cautions that the statistical data presented 
constitute only a preliminary phase of the investigation 
and adds, “The next and, theoretically, more important 
stage would be to establish the meaning of these delin- 
quency rates in order to make valid comparisons between 
different indices of delinquency for different populations 
in different places, and at different periods of time.” 

“Soviet Correctional Measure for Juvenile Delinquency,” 
by James E. Hinners (July 1973). Mr. Hinners, a Woodrow 
Wilson Department of Government and Foreign Affairs 
scholar, indicates that this paper is an extract from the 
fourth chapter of his thesis entitled, “Juvenile Delin- 
quency in the U.S.S.R.,” submitted in candidacy for a 
master’s degree in comparative government and approved 
by the graduate faculty of the University of Virginia in 
July 1972. 

In Mr. Hinner’s introduction to this article, he points 
out that with the growing complexity of Soviet society 
there has come a greater diversion of official measures 
aimed at juvenile delinquents. Educational measures are 
applied to all 14- to 16-year-olds and those 17- and 18- 
year-olds who are guilty of the most minor types of 
offenses, such as disorderly conduct in a public place, 
petty theft, and vandalism. Punishments for such cases 
come under the competence of the Commission on the 
Affairs of Juveniles. Criminal measures of punishment 
for more serious crimes (larceny, bodily injury, murder, 
etc.) are applied to young people by the People’s Courts. 

This brief but informative article depicting measures 
that are currently being used in the Soviet Union is ex- 
tremely readable and enlightening. The development of 
new techniques aimed at correcting Soviet juvenile de- 
linquents would suggest that Soviet authorities are moving 
towards a more effective solution to the delinquency prob- 
lem. However, Mr. Hinners has stated that “Virtually all 
the measures—both education and criminal—continue to 
harbour defects which are not new to Soviet penologists.” 
Many times the so-called benefits of educational measures 
of correction are directed away from the young people for 
whom they were intended. The authorities continue to 
penalize the parents of delinquents rather than the young 
persons themselves. He states that such practice is justified 
if the delinquent’s parents are responsible individuals but 
that one should not make this assumption in most cases. 

There is also considerable discussion on the use of labor 
colonies which are utilized to correct adolescents, and he 
concludes that the potential of the labor colonies will re- 
main unfulfilled when the courts choose to release young 
convicts prematurely. He states that, “Criminally punished 
youngsters often experience feelings of inferiority when 
placed among other children and adults and, in effect, be- 


come isolated from peer groups.” The additional feelings 
of alienation and hostility are further encouraged by 
employers or plant foremen when they discriminate against 
the young parolees. 

Mr. Hinners concludes that even though there are cer- 
tain defects within the system, the Soviets are diversifying 
their correctional measures and are making gains towards 
the more structured penal system for young people as well 
as with adults. “Such a development,” he states, “is in- 
deed a departure from the system of more arbitrary meas- 
ures of the past.” 


“An Operant Analysis of Control Procedures in a New 
Zealand Borstal,” by Donald A. Sandford (July 1973). The 
author is associated with the Psychological Services, De- 
partment of Justice, Wellington, New Zealand. His article 
deals with recent concern in New Zealand over the high 
recidivism rate of those sentenced to Borstal training. A 
short history is presented of the development of modern 
penal policy and its relationship to the philosophical con- 
ceptions concerning the nature of man and how these affect 
penal policy. 

The author points out that, from the descriptive study 
of the officers’ control procedures, it is obvious there is a 
heavy reliance on punishments of various sorts, in prefer- 
ence to reinforcers to obtain and maintain the behavior 
they want. He asserts that this may not be entirely the 
officer’s own fault and states, “The officer is a final link 
in a chain of command and as such, has a set of fairly 
closely defined instructions as to what he may and may 
not do in a given situation: He’s left with very little 
room to do much on his own initiative in the way of re- 
inforcement except to give verbal approval.” Earlier 
studies have shown that verbal reinforcers are not an 
effective tool for those people who engage in delinquent 
behavior. What occurs then is that the officers are, in 
effect, largely wasting their time and in fact, by pre- 
dominant use of punishment, are becoming aversive stimuli 
themselves. 

It has also been determined that the officers are not 
clear between themselves as to what behavior they are 
supposed to be encouraging or discouraging. This points 
out a fundamental weakness in the system. “If proper 
control is to be instituted, it is of first importance that 
all those doing the controlling are quite clear and in 
agreement as to what behavior they want and what be- 
havior they do not want. Inconsistency also has the effect 
of increasing discrimination in the inmates.” The author 
concludes his article with observations regarding the in- 
consistent treatment of given behavior and feels that 
there is little hope of transference of training to the out- 
side situation while such a process of inconsistency is 
going on within the institution. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Technology and the Vicissitudes of the Mind 


Psychotechnology: Electronic Control of Mind 
and Behavior. Edited by Robert L. Schwitzgebel 
and Ralph K. Schwitzgebel. New York: Holt, 
Reinhart, and Winston, Inc., 1973. Pp. 341. 


In a prefatory note, the senior editor of this disquieting 
volume reminds us that we are all “increasingly subject 
to the technological impact of psychoactive drugs, com- 
puter machinery, mass media, and biofeedback arrange- 
ments.” Perhaps to soften the troublesome implications 
of control which are inherent in this concept, he suggests 


that in this context, control is not intended to be either 
intimidation or manipulation but rather “effective change 
of behavior.” He states that, although we cannot have 
total freedom, neither can we tolerate control systems 
which would intimidate or destroy individuals. He pleads 
for a beneficent and humane use of the knowledge and 
material of technology and proposes that a wider dissemi- 
nation of this information offers the best hope of mini- 
mizing abusive uses of technology. 

The book, which is divided into five sections, is com- 
posed of a series of papers written by various authors, 
most of which have already been published elsewhere. 
The first section on behavioral measurement is opened 
with a paper on the measurement of character by Francis 


Galton. This paper, which was originally published in 
1884, suggests that character should be measured by care- 
fully recorded acts representative of the usual conduct, 
rather than by an ordinary generalization. Other papers 
in this section by Schwitzgebel and Friedlander describe 
techniques for making psychophysiological measurements, 
voice recognition in infancy, and the use of remote in- 
strumentation in the study of human emotional response. 
Each of these papers is illustrative of the essentially 
tentative and speculative state of our knowledge as well 
as the ways in which experimental outcome can be in- 
fluenced by the bias of the experimenter. Theoretically, 
some of this bias can be eliminated by substituting in- 
strument assisted observation for direct observation. How- 
ever, we are cautioned that this may simply shift the 
bias from the experimenter to the equipment designer. 

Examples of the range of possible applications of tech- 
nology in behavior conditioning and psychotherapy are 
given in the eight papers contained in the second section 
of the book. Peck and Gathercole suggest that automation 
techniques may be employed in clinical psychology to 
overcome the shortage of clinicians. Thus, psychological 
assessment procedures can be carried out by machine 
administered questionnaires. These questionnaires can be 
scored, analyzed and interpreted by machine. The MMPI 
is probably the best known test which is administered 
and scored by these methods. 

Automated treatment is also possible through the pres- 
entation of visual and auditory stimulation and modali- 
ties for desensitization and relaxation. Also, automated 
electroshock can be used in aversion therapies. Finally, 
didactic forms of psychotherapy can be administered by 
the use of teaching machines. In the application of these 
techniques there are some unresolved issues involving the 
attitudes of patients and therapists, and additional prob- 
lems are apparent in the area of standardization and 
costs. 

Azrin and Powell describe an automated behavioral 
conditioning to limit smoking, and Brady describes an 
automated behavioral approach to the treatment of stut- 
tering. There are other papers on automated behavior 
modification for the treatment of the hyperactive child; 
automated aversion conditioning in sexual deviation and 
a paper on automated toilet training by Cheney, which 
is rather quaintly subtitled “The Electric Pottie Chair.” 

Lang describes the value of the on-line computer in 
the study of clinical processes previously thought to be 
too complex and uncontrollable for systematic investiga- 
tion. He suggests that the computer permits the assimila- 
tion of complex information which is really beyond the 
capacity of the human experimenter. Finally in this sec- 
tion, Schwitzgebel and Traugott point to the need to 
consider a placebo effect in the use of mechanical elec- 
tronic devices, an effect mediated by the bias of the 
therapists or experimenter, this bias being implicit in 
his intent or belief. 

Part three deals with the controversial matter of psy- 
chophysiological regulation by surgical implantation of 
electronic devices or the external application of low 
voltage current. The use of these techniques raises im- 
plicit questions concerning feasibility and results as well 
as possible “nefarious” applications. Brown’s paper de- 
scribes a study designed to explore an individual’s ability 
to control his physiologic functions when indications of 
these are presented to him in a form which he can per- 
ceive visually. In this experiment, some subjects, who 
were asked to associate to colored light signals which 
represented their own electroencephalographic (brain 
wave) activity, were able to relate specific sets of sub- 
jective responses. Lippold and Redfearn report significant 
mood changes produced by passing small direct currents 
through the brain in opposite directions. Delgado describes 
the results of radio-stimulation through brain implanted 
electrodes in a small number of subjects, one of whom 
responded with assaultive behavior reminiscent of prior 
spontaneous behavioral crises. 

Section four, which deals with the process and content 
of communications, suggests that man’s channels of in- 
formation are circumscribed by his receptive capacity. 
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The papers in this section by Leary, Dewan, White, 
et al., and Simmons, explore the potential of unique man- 
machine systems for broadening the perameters of com- 
munication. 

In the last section the editors seem to be offering an 
apologia for these venturesome efforts. They conclude that 
the psychotechnologist is neither theoretician nor applied 
scientist. Instead, they see him as one who is embarked 
on an adventure fraught with fundamental uncertainty. 
We are told that his orientation is not antiscientific but 
rather prescientific. Following in this vein, it is stated 
that premature adherence to scientific findings or models 
can inhibit the development of pragmatic and socially 
relevant behavior technology. With these precepts in mind, 
Miller’s essay on the assessment of psychotechnology sug- 
gests that all technologists should be concerned about the 
social consequences of their work. In a proposed code for 
psychotechnologists, he suggests that their work should 
be valid, intelligible, reliable, and socially relevant, and 
that those employing these techniques should be account- 
able and free of deception. Schwitzgebel proposes that 
the ethical and legal aspects of behavioral instrumenta- 
tion should be governed by principles similar to those 
contained in the Nuremberg Code and the 1964 Declara- 
tion of Helsinki. He considers the possibility that the 
Food and Drug Administration could regulate devices 
employed in these experiments but recognizes jurisdic- 
tional limitations which could lead to a regulatory hiatus. 

In Schwitzgebel’s last essay he treats technology as 
an art form and suggests that an aesthetic result will 
require that the integrity of the disciplines of both art 
and technology be maintained. One has the feeling that 
he is suggesting that the impact of a more artistic tech- 
nology will somehow be more palatable. Perhaps he is 
telling us that if we are to be controlled by technology, 
we should demand that its instruments be aesthetically 
pleasing. 

The book is well referenced with an extensive bibli- 
ography. It is tastefully illustrated, and it can be read 
with profit by those who want to know more about this 
timely but often controversial subject matter. 

University of North Carolina, CHARLES E. SMITH 

School of Medicine 


A Training Program for the Corrections Volunteer 


Volunteer Training for Courts and Corrections. 
By James D. Jorgensen and Ivan H. Scheier. 
Metuchen, N.J.: Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
385. $10.00. 


Volunteers in corrections, whether serving in courts or 
prisons, are a continually growing group. Happily for 
the criminal justice system, it appears that they are here 
to stay in significant numbers. So successful have some 
of the best volunteer programs been that they finally 
received long-overdue encouragement from official sources 
at the National Conference on Criminal Justice held in 
January 1973. A thorough examination of the best vol- 
unteer programs shows that the major key to success 
has been in the basic training given to volunteers. 

_ Volunteer Training for Courts and Corrections is de- 
signed for the person who must train the volunteers, and 
well designed it is to make the task of training as simple 
and thorough as possible for the individual in charge. 
It is certainly not bedtime reading. It is basically a 
manual, but it is an excellent, logically organized, and 
highly practical manual. And, it is arranged in such a 
manner that the trainer can easily pick and choose those 
parts of the manual which are most appropriate for his 
individual training program without having to sift 
through every word of the book to find what he wants. 

The authors take the trainer step by step through the 
training process beginning with the most basic goals of 
volunteer training, through the content of a model train- 
ing course, and on to the many techniques of teaching 
the content. They also provide us with a special bibliog- 
raphy, detailed information on the best films and tapes 
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available, and case studies which are highly useful for 
study purposes. Their model courses are designed to be 
sufficiently short and interesting so that they are not 
discouraging to volunteers, sufficiently demanding so that 
the training course itself becomes part of a screening 
process which will eliminate those who are clearly un- 
suited for the work. The authors are men who have 
had years of experience in training volunteers and 
developing volunteer programs, and their expertise is 
evident. I find it difficult to imagine how a training pro- 
gram modeled on their suggestions could fail to be suc- 
cessful. 

A person responsible for volunteers in a prison might 
easily criticize this work on the basis that it has almost 
nothing to say about the special problems of working in a 
total institution. It is geared primarily for volunteer pro- 
grams in the courts and the community. The model train- 
ing programs are basically designed for the one to one re- 
lationship with offenders and for the volunteer who will 
be in a counseling role. It says very little about the 
many less demanding, supporting roles that many vol- 
unteers prefer in such areas as teaching, sports, general 
recreation, or the arts. Nevertheless, I would recommend 
this book to institutional personnel for several reasons. 

First, the authors have covered areas of training which 
are useful to all volunteers, whether institutional or com- 
munity. They offer us the basic knowledge of the offender 
and the system needed by all, the skills necessary to each 
volunteer, and the attitudes which must be developed in 
all volunteers. Though the bulk of examples given come 
from the authors’ experiences in the courts, the principles 
they illustrate and the techniques of teaching are quite 
transferable to a volunteer program in a prison. 

Secondly, though the specific objective of a given vol- 
unteer may not be the one to one relationship or counsel- 
ing, most volunteers invariably form some close relation- 
ships with offenders, and need to know how to handle 
conflicts which may arise. For example, my specific ob- 
jective may be to tutor an inmate in reading. Though I 
may tell myself I’m not concerned about anything but 
his reading level, it is quite unrealistic to imagine that 
our personal relationship will not grow as we work to- 
gether. Thus, the one to one relationship is exceedingly 
important in any correctional program, and quite justi- 
fiably the one to which the authors have given the greatest 
attention. 

This book ought to be in the possession of, and well 
used by, every administrator of a correctional program. 
He or she should have it because it is the best and most 
useful book yet published for training volunteers in cor- 
rections. He or she should also have it because, without 
some training, volunteer groups are programmed for 
failure. He or she should have it, further, because it is, 
in the last analysis, the obligation of the correctional 
administrator to assure the necessary training of volun- 
teers. With decent training programs, we can finally cast 
aside that old saw that “the trouble with volunteers is 
that they are do-gooders who don’t know what they are 
doing.’”’ If they don’t, it is the direct fault of the warden 
or the judge or the director of probation; it certainly 
won’t be the fault of Jorgensen and Scheier. Their work 
has already been dubbed “the volunteer bible according 
to Jorgensen and Scheier,” and every director of volun- 
teers ought to develop a holy respect for it. 


Cambridge, Mass. MariE T. BUCKLEY 


A Compilation of Court Decisions on 
Rights of Prisoners 


Constitutional Rights of Prisoners. By John W. 
Palmer. Cincinnati: The W.H. Anderson Com- 
pany, 1973. Pp. 710. $11.50. 


There is no hotter subject today in the correctional 
field than the rights of prisoners—constitutional rights, 
and rights (or controls) established by legislation or ad- 
ministration. The major developments are quite recent, 
and the accelerated rate is likely to continue. The result 
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is that any compilation of readings in prison law or any 
text on the subject is, in one sense, somewhat out of 
date within months after its appearance. That is, much 
of it is the subject of new decisions that modify, inter- 
pret or discard previous rules. In another sense, the 
materials are never out of date, since precedents are 
the essence of social and legal development. 

Neither this nor other books on the subject pay much 
attention to legislation or administrative action, possibly 
because correctional legislation has been static, almost 
petrified; and administration has been basically immobile, 
resisting change until ordered to change, and often re- 
sisting it even then. It is a lack; if legislation and ad- 
ministration are as backward as they are, their study 
should be emphasized, not neglected. 

The prison law books vary in their degree of sophisti- 
cated philosophical and conceptual discussion of the 
rulings and principles. Professor Palmer’s book presents 
the law briefly and compactly, with no extended discus- 
sion of principles. 

For only one, though a basic example, whole prison 
systems have been declared to be unconstitutional, and 
common practices have also been declared a violation 
of prisoner rights. Obviously such rulings have enormous 
implications not only for prisons but also for sentencing 
and all of correctional law. 

The texts of cases are presented far more completely 
than in other textbooks or cases and materials compila- 
tions. The analysis comprises 187 pages, but there are 
almost 500 pages with the text of cases. It is an asset 
to have the language of the courts; but the reader is 
principally on his own in considering the implications 
or the direction of the rulings. 

The tone of Professor Palmer’s book is one that is 
supportive of the correctional establishment, and it is 
addressed mainly to administrators. The preface calls 
litigation counter-productive, an administrator’s point of 
view. The book is nevertheless an accurate and balanced 
statement, and it does properly focus on the need for 
administrative responsibility and administrative action. 
The power of reforming the system lies in the hands 
of administration far more than in the courts. 

The subjects dealt with are the use of force; pris- 
oners’ rights to visitation and to the use of the mails; 
isolated confinement; religion; legal services; disciplinary 
proceedings; parole; the right to medical treatment and 
the right to life; and civil and criminal liabilities of 
prison officials. 

A table of cases is included and appendixes with the 
full text of A Model Act to Provide for Minimum 
Standards for the Protection of Rights of Prisoners, 
published by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency, and the United Nations Standard Minimum Rules 
a the Treatment of Prisoners and Related Recommen- 
ations. 


Bronx, N.Y. Sot RUvuBIN 


Mentally Disordered Offenders 


Crime and Insanity in England, Volume Two: 
New Solutions and New Problems. By Nigel 
Walker & Sarah McCabe. Chicago: Aldine-Ather- 
ton, Inc., 1973. Pp. 316. $12.50. 


This is the second part of a two-volume study of the 
detention and treatment of mentally disordered offenders 
under English law. Volume One, The Historical Perspec- 
tive, published in 1968 by Nigel Walker (then reader 
in criminology at Oxford), examined the development of 
the defence of insanity, unfitness to stand trial and other 
forms of incompetency as grounds of moral exculpation 
serving to moderate the harshness of the traditional 
retributive system of criminal law (see book review in 
FEDERAL PROBATION, March 1970, pp. 72-73). In this 
second volume, Walker (now professor of criminology in 
the University of Cambridge) and Mrs. Sarah McCabe 
(senior research officer at the Oxford University Penal 
Research Unit) deal with what they describe as the 
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utilitarian revolution in the trial and disposition of dis- 
ordered offenders. The core of this volume is a critical 
examination of the operation of the system of Hospital 
Orders introduced under Part V of the English 1959 
Mental Health Act which allows direct referral of dis- 
ordered offenders from courts to psychiatric hospitals 
for varying periods of detention under differing degrees 
of security. The operation of the Act has generated 
tensions between courts and hospitals and has been the 
subject of criticism on a number of grounds, not the 
least of which was its use of the concept of “psychopathic 
disorder” as a basis for compulsory hospitalisation. 

The opening chapter of the book traces the history 
of English hospitals for the criminally insane from the 
separation of a special wing for criminal lunatics in 
Bethlem Hospital through to the establishment of the 
special hospitals for disturbed offenders at Broadmoor, 
Rampton, and Moss Side. The two chapters which follow 
set out the processes by which disturbed offenders were 
transferred from the prisons to these and other hospitals 
and describe the numerous residual problems with which 
the prisons had to cope, particularly in relation to the 
diagnosis and treatment of prisoners insufficiently dis- 
turbed to warrant psychiatric hospitalisation. Chapter 4 
documents the gradual and unobtrusive, accretion of ad- 
ministrative pressure and legislative change which culmi- 
nated in the 1954-57 Royal Commission on the Law Re- 
lating to Mental Illness and Mental Deficiency and led 
to the 1959 Mental Health Act. Both the Royal Commis- 
sion and the Act were as much concerned with civil com- 
mitment and certification as with the disturbed offender. 
But overall, the legislation made major changes which 
greatly simplified the earlier law in relation to criminal 
as well as civil patients. The conditions which could 
lead to hospitalisation were specified by statute as “severe 
subnormality,” “subnormality,’’ “psychopathic disorder,” 
“mental illness,” and “other disorder or disability of the 
mind.” Under section 60 of the Act a person could be 
admitted to a psychiatric hospital on an order made by 
a criminal court on the recommendation of two medical 
practitioners who believed that the offender’s mental con- 
dition was of such a nature or degree as to warrant de- 
tention in a hospital for treatment. The offender iust, 
however, have been convicted of an offence for which 
he could have been sentenced to imprisonment although, 
in certain circumstances, the court need not enter a con- 
viction. The intent of the Act was that the offender- 
patient should be in the same position as other patients 
civilly committed. Consequently, nearly all means of ob- 
taining a discharge available to a civil patient could be 
available to an offender-patient save that if a higher 
court did not consider it safe to allow a medical officer 
alone to decide upon a patient’s discharge, it could add 
a restriction order under section 65 which meant, in effect, 
that an offender could only be discharged with the permis- 
sion of the Home Office. Such restriction orders could 
either be for an indeterminant period or could expire 
after a specified term. 

These Hospital Orders have become the major pro- 
cedure whereby the courts officially dispose of offenders 
they recognise as mentally disordered. In frequency of 
use this procedure is followed closely by the practice of 
releasing offenders on probation, subject to a condition 
that they undergo psychiatric treatment either on an 
inpatient or outpatient basis. By comparison, the pleas 
of insanity and unfitness to stand trial have shrunk 
into numerical insignificance. This represents a major 
philosophical change from the primacy of tests of moral 
culpability (i.e., whether the offender is to blame for 
what he did) to utilitarian concern with what is most 
expedient for the offender’s future rehabilitation (i.e., 
whether psychiatric or penal measures are more suitable). 

In chapter 5 the authors examine the manner in which 
the Act has been received in the courts, particularly in 
relation to the appropriate policies which should govern 
the imposition of restriction orders. Chapters 6 to 8 
report the results of the authors’ attempt to survey all 
persons in respect of whom Hospital Orders have been 
made in the 12 months between April 1963 and March 


1964. Data are provided on 942 males and 218 females; 
their demographic characteristics and background, their 
psychiatric and criminal records, their history after entry 
into hospital and a followup of those who subsequently 
left hospital. Though violent, sexual, and destructive 
offenders were found in the survey, the predominant 
picture was one of nuisance offences—vagrancy and petty 
dishonesty—rather than ones causing real harm. There 
was, however, very strong evidence of a revolving door 
phenomenon at work because of the very high incidence 
of previous criminal convictions and _ hospitalisations 
among those in the cohort. Only a small minority (11 
percent of men and 22 percent of women) had no re- 
corded prior psychiatric or criminal records. 

Particular attention is drawn in the book to the dif- 
ficulties which flow from the high degree to which the 
Mental Health Act relies upon doctors to apply consistent 
and reliable tests of mental illness when guided only by 
vague statutory criteria. The cohort data showed, as 
might be expected, that at least some psychiatrists were 
prepared to regard homosexuality, alcoholism, and drug 
addiction as primary diagnostic justifications for Hospital 
Orders, though most preferred to throw in the statutory 
classification “psychopathic disorder” as an additional 
clinical label. 

In two later chapters (9 and 10) the authors offer a 
short but fascinating account of the history of the con- 
cept of psychopathy in psychiatric thought and legislative 
enactment and follow it with a scathing attack on its 
status both as a genuine clinical label and as a concept 
upon which to fashion coercive legislation. While the 
hospitals seemed to have no difficulty in identifying the 
offender’s predominant psychiatric disorder in terms of 
the schizophrenias, various forms of subnormality, manic- 
depressive states, personality disorders or other mental 
conditions, nevertheless the dossiers of 258 males in the 
cohort surveyed contained mention of psychopathy or its 
equivalents. It is true that only 25 of the dossiers on the 
942 males contained no label other than psychopathy but 
in analysing the diagnostic function of this concept, the 
authors emphatically conclude that it is no more than 
a pseudodiagnostic label and one which manages to 
obliterate more information than it conveys “...asa 
description the diagnosis tells one nothing; . . . prog- 
nostically, it exaggerated the difference between ‘psycho- 
paths’ and ordinary recidivists on the one hand, or on 
the other hand schizophrenics and subnormals .. . it can- 
not be an explanatory label; and ... as a method of 
indicating suitable forms of treatment it tells only that 
none have been found very profitable.” (At pp. 234-35.) 

For a North American audience, the book provides 
more than a merely technical exposition of the working 
of the English system of Hospital Orders. It demonstrates, 
firstly, the dramatic changes that are taking place under 
the pressure of the increasing numbers of disordered 
offenders being indiscriminately thrust into the prison 
system, particularly from the lower courts. It also pro- 
vides sharp warning that utilitarian diversionary pro- 
cesses in the criminal justice system cannot be fueled 
on good intentions alone. Attempts to unload onto un- 
ready mental health agencies and institutions the prob- 
lems of the prison service may not only outstrip the man- 
power and treatment resources of the health services, 
but may also compromise some of their open door com- 
munity-based treatment policies. Walker and McCabe 
demonstrate that the existence of unmanageable, untreat- 
able, and sometimes dangerous and uncooperative recidi- 
vist mentally disordered offenders (whether labelled 
psychopaths or not) places pressure on hospitals either to 
refuse to admit such persons and to insist that they re- 
main in prison, to increase risk taking by admitting them 
but discharging them early, or to accept them in settings 
of increased security. In view of current support in the 
United States of the concept of “diversion” of special 
offender groups (e.g. mentally disturbed, drug and alcohol 
dependent, or juvenile) from penal to “treatment” cen- 
tres, and Canadian interest in the use both of Hospital 
Orders and regional psychiatric units for certain classes 
of disturbed and unmanageable offenders, the lessons of 
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the English experience as anatomized in this book, repay 
careful study. 

If the authors feel inclined to carry the work to a 
third volume, they perhaps might turn their research to 
questions of the adequacy and application of release cri- 
teria under Hospital Orders and the quality of the institu- 
tional regimes for offender-patients, particularly those 
under restriction orders. The revolution described in this 
book was against the tyranny of retribution; will the next 
be against the tyranny of treatment? 

Monash University, 


RICHARD G. Fox 
Melbourne, Australia 


Anthology on Correctional Institutions 


Correctional Institutions. Edited by Robert M. 
Carter, Daniel Glaser, and Leslie T. Wilkins. 
Philadelphia: J.B. Lippincott Company, 1972. Pp. 
554. $9.50. 


Punitive methods and long-term confinement in prison 
have failed to resocialize the offender. Past approaches to 
crime control have resulted in a dramatic increase in 
recidivism and violent crimes. 

Today emphasis is on community-based correctional 
programs and centers where community resources can 
more effectively and economically meet prisoner needs, 
permit frequent contacts between the offender and his 
family, and develop inmate relationships with noncriminal 
persons in the outside community. 

This reviewer does not support community treatment 
programs as a “cure-all” for the crime problem. However, 
a large percentage of the offender population should not 
be in prison and selected violators can be more efficiently 
handled in community-oriented treatment programs. The 
more realistic, humanitarian and economic approaches are 
designed to resettle these persons in the community as 
useful responsible citizens. 

On the other hand, society and corrections managers 
must face up to the hard reality that the small percentage 
of dangerous and violent offenders must be institution- 
alized under humane conditions without emphasis on pun- 
ishment but in an effective rehabilitation process to change 
their criminal patterns. The focus must be on prisoner and 
not institutional needs. Prison reform includes the elimina- 
tion of human warehousing and idleness, instituting ef- 
fective meaningful treatment programs and activities, and 
staffing the facilities with sufficient trained correctional 
and professional personnel. 

This book includes 34 excellent articles which present 
important insights into many facets of correctional in- 
stitutions. Space limits a commentary on each reading. 
This reviewer will touch on the major aspects of each 
section. 

The book’s Foreword identifies the contributors of these 
readings as “administrators, practitioners, scholars and 
researchers from both within and without the field of 
corrections” who made other “major contributions in cor- 
rections in theory and practice.” It further reflects that 
“the editors themselves represent different disciplines— 
criminology, sociology, and methodology—and have had 
divergent experiences in corrections, administration, prac- 
tice and research.” 

Richard A. McGee, president of the American Justice 
Institute, in the Preface briefly spells out the ways in 
which organized society has dealt with criminal offenders 
to the present time and lists 12 predictions for the future 
of corrections. 

The editors have divided their anthology into five sec- 
tions: (1) History and Current Status; (2) The Correc- 
tional Institution as a Community; (3) Specific Programs 
in Correctional Institutions; (4) Fusion of Institutional 
and Community Programs; and (5) Scientific Guidance 
of Institutional Policies. 

The first nine readings take the reader from the period 
in the history of corrections emphasizing a variety of 
punishments to the subsequent approaches promoting mul- 
tiple prison goals of deterrence, incapacitation, and re- 


habilitation which are usually served simultaneously and 
which conflict with one another. New rehabilitation efforts 
and continuing prison deficiencies are presented. In the 
introduction to this section, the editors point out that “new 
concerns are continually superimposed upon old ones at 
correctional institutions, but rarely are the old ones aban- 
doned.” Juvenile and local, state and federal adult correc- 
tional institutions and the variety of state administrative 
organizations for managing correctional programs are de- 
scribed. One reading cites the deplorable conditions and 
problems of local jails and includes recommendations for 
improvements. Prison architecture, philosophy, and per- 
sonnel are included among the many topics discussed in 
this section. 

Section II deals with the impact of the correctional 
institution on the inmates. Communication channels among 
prison staff and inmates are described. Prison experiences 
are intimately discussed by an ex-inmate. The variety of 
meanings of the word “rat” (slang term for informant 
in prison) are explained. The disadvantages of the prison 
for the inadequately socialized offender are presented. 
Homosexual activity of both men and women in prison 
is viewed as a means of fulfilling their social needs. The 
role of informal inmate organization and prisoner involve- 
ment with staff are examined relative to staff goals and 
program success. The problems of measuring inmate 
change in prison are reviewed. 

In the introduction to the third section the editors 
point out that society invented the penal system to deal 
with the offender on moral and political grounds, and 
consequently, any other system is unimaginable. The ap- 
parent goal is to develop new views and programs for 
old problems within the prison system. The readings in 
this section spell out a set of rules for handling prisoners 
and organized procedures for classification of inmates. 
The problems concerning prison education, counseling, 
discipline, industry, inmate self-government and prere- 
lease programs for prisoners are also discussed. 

The thrust of the next four articles is on special com- 
munity programs for jail prisoners, alternatives to insti- 
tutionalization and lay citizen involvement in corrections. 
In this section Daniel Glaser spells out many aspects 
concerning community correctional facilities and programs 
of the future, some of which are already in existence. 

The final five readings focus on needs for cooperation 
and communication between correctional administration 
and criminological research. Sources of resistance to cor- 
rectional change and impediments to penal reform are 
discussed. Legal and ethical difficulties involved in cor- 
rectional research are described. Suggestions are enumer- 
ated for correctional administrators to effectively use 
research to upgrade corrections. The concluding article 
presents the “methodological problems involved in evalu- 
ating penal measures.” 

This anthology is a valuable addition to the literature 
in the field of corrections. It is must reading for every- 
one in the criminal justice system. 


Springfield, Ill. ANTHONY S. KUHARICH 


The Study of Adult Crime and Social Policy 


Adult Crime and Social Policy. By Daniel 
Glaser. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
1972. Pp. 128. $5.95, cloth, $2.50, paper. 


This brief volume is one of a series published by 
Prentice-Hall in an attempt to provide “a social science 
perspective on the issues, policy considerations, and alter- 
natives for action in major areas of social concern.” 

Professor Glaser performs this function for adult crime 
in summarized, tersely concise, but penetrating and highly 
readable form. After a very brief discussion of the tasks 
of identifying and measuring crime, he moves to chapters 
on causal processes and typologies of adult criminal 
careers and on problems and policy issues confronting 
the major elements of the criminal justice system: the 
police, the courts, and corrections. 

While numerous attempts at typologies of criminals 
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and criminal careers are available in the literature, the 
one presented in the present volume seems meaningful 
and does lead to important social policy considerations. 
The 10 criminal career patterns distinguished here in- 
clude adolescent recapitulators, periodically repeating 
patterns of delinquency begun in childhood or youth; 
subcultural assaulters, whose violative behaviors stem 
from the subculture of violence; addiction-supporting 
predators; vocational predators, who characteristically 
support themselves by property crimes; organized illegal 
sellers of gambling services, usurious loans, narcotics, 
prostitution, etc.; avocational predators, or occasional or 
part-time property offenders; crisis-vacillation predators, 
perhaps more usually called “situational offenders”; 
Quasi-insane assaulters (the William Specks); addicted 
performers (the drunken drivers, etc.) ; and private illegal 
consumers, such as drunks, addicts, or those involved in 
illegal sexual behaviors without strong components of 
assault, aggression or similar harm to others. 

Among the most creative sections of the book is that 
dealing with adolescent recapitulators. Glaser notes that, 
“The bulk of reformatory and much of penitentiary popu- 
lation consists of men in their twenties and thirties 
struggling in a disorganized fashion toward an adolescent 
dream of secure manhood.” Creative discussion is pro- 
vided of the manner in which this situation arises from 
the long and difficult transitions from childhood to adult- 
hood found in our society, and the resultant greater 
separation of age groups than was ever before the case. 
In the author’s consideration of possible desirable societal 
responses to this problem, program possibilities are 
stressed which would be calculated to bridge the gulf 
between many adolescents and society’s educational and 
vocational opportunity structure. 

The sections on the police, courts, and corrections are 
brief indeed, but do make valuable points. They lead to 
the author’s summary of three broad developments to be 
anticipated in the future reaction of the public and 
governmental units to crime: “redefinition of ‘crime’ to 
limit offenses for which penalties are imposed to those 
which produce a definite victim’’; emphasis in criminal 
justice upon certainty of apprehension and speed of im- 
position of sanctions, rather than upon severity; and the 
development of correctional measures which will be diverse 
and flexible, varying according to the life history of the 
criminal, rather than to the particular offense with which 
he is charged at a given moment. Repeated emphasis is 
placed upon measures which will assist the offender move 
toward successful adult functioning in the world of work, 
and Glaser observes that, “A rational society—in its 
self-interest—would make major efforts to improve the 
work experience and qualifications of criminals while it 
confines them, and to assist—even subsidize—their on-the- 
job training and employment after release.”’ 


University of Chicago CHARLES SHIREMAN 


The Methadone Issue 


Methadone: Experiences and Issues. Edited by 
Carl D. Chambers and Leon Brill. New York: 
Behavioral Publications, 1973. Pp. 441. $19.95. 


Methadone treatment has lead directly to revolutionary 
changes in our approach to heroin addiction. Not only 
has it brought the medical profession into the heroin 
addiction field, but, because of methadone’s attractiveness 
to heroin addicts and its effectiveness with many patients, 
methadone has greatly increased the number of people 
who are treatable. This has challenged the earlier moralis- 
tic assumption that addicts by definition suffer from de- 
fective characters and that only involuntary treatment 
can save them from themselves. The development of meth- 
adone treatment is one of the outstanding medical dis- 
coveries in the 20th century. 

This is only part of the methadone story. Many heroin 
addicts are not attracted to methadone treatment and 
some who do enter treatment abuse the programs or 
at least fail to benefit from them. Even more important 


than this diversity among addicts, the programs that use 
methadone range from excellent to public menaces. 

This new book, Methadone: Experiences and Issues, 
brings together several of the classic papers in the field 
plus new chapters dealing with some of the contemporary 
issues related to methadone treatment. Because of the 
long delay between writing a book and its publication, 
books cannot be current. Much of this book was written 
in 1971. The “new” 1971 guidelines from the Food and 
Drug Administration which are reproduced in this book 
are now outdated. They have been replaced by guidelines 
which went into effect in March 1973. Anyone interested 
in the current status of methadone treatment should 
check with the Food and Drug Administration, the Special 
Action Office for Drug Abuse Prevention, and with the 
state agency supervising drug abuse treatment in his area. 

This book does not deal specifically with the relationship 
between methadone treatment and involuntary programs 
using either the civil or the criminal laws. As methadone 
and other heroin addiction treatment programs are ex- 
panded to meet the voluntary demand for treatment, the 
issues of involuntary treatment become increasingly im- 
portant. 

Involuntary treatment of heroin addiction is, of course, 
not itself a treatment but a referral technique. For the 
past 50 years, involuntary treatment has meant ex- 
clusively using the civil or the criminal law to attempt 
to enforce abstinence from opiates. Initially, this was 
done by incarcerating the opiate user. Because of the 
high failure rate of this approach, in the last decade it 
has been combined with “aftercare” designed to: insure 
abstinence from opiates after incarceration. 

Methadone maintenance treatment does not fit this 
traditional involuntary treatment model which puts ab- 
stinence from opiates as the primary goal rather than 
social rehabilitation. While all methadone treatment ex- 
perts agree that patients should never be compelled to 
take methadone against their will, the methadone main- 
tenance approach could be related to involuntary treat- 
ment rather simply by making it one of the alternative 
treatments which could be selected by the patients who 
are otherwise eligible for methadone treatment. 

Although some involuntary programs have recently 
made methadone available to their patients, these ex- 
periences have not been evaluated to determine the ac- 
ceptability of methadone treatment or the patients’ 
performance compared to other nonmethadone treatment 
approaches. 

The reader interested in learning more about heroin 
addiction should also consider another recent book which 
puts methadone treatment into a much larger frame of 
reference. Written by Edward Brecher and the editors 
of Consumer Reports, Licit and Illicit Drugs, is now the 
single most useful reference in the field. Brecher’s wise 
and compassionate review of the full range of drug use 
in our society has many useful insights. He deals ex- 
tensively with heroin addiction and methadone treatment 
in an authoritative fashion. 


Washington, D.C. RosBert L. DUPONT 


New Ways of Thinking About Delinquency 


_ Radical Non-Intervention: Rethinking the De- 
linauency Problem. By Edwin Schur. Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc. Pp. 180. $5.95. 

Calling for a break with those traditions that see de- 
linquents as youth to whom or for whom something must 
be done, the author of Radical Non-Intervention: Rethink- 
ing the Delinquency Problem believes that the best de- 
linquency policy we might adopt is “to leave kids alone 
wherever possible.” 

The author develops his argument, first, through the 
explicit formulation of the relevant reaction patterns that 
characterize our present policies. Each reaction pattern 
consists of basic assumptions on the origins of delinquent 
behavior, and the major sociological theories and research 
associated with these assumptions. The three reaction 
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patterns presented are: individualized treatment, which 
focuses on the presumed characteristics of the offender 
which distinguish him from the nonoffender; the reform 
model, which moves beyond an examination of the indi- 
vidual to study and change the social and economic en- 
vironment in which the offender lives; and the radical 
nonintervention position, with its focus on the operations 
of criminal justice agencies in defining and “creating” 
delinquency as a social problem. 

Secondly, the author criticizes the logical and methodo- 
logical weaknesses that characterize the individualized 
treatment and reform models. He does this in a clear, 
straightforward manner which the nonspecialist will ap- 
preciate. He then evaluates some of the programs that 
illustrate the operationalization of the treatment and re- 
form orientations. Finally, the radical nonintervention 
position is developed as both the cumulative product of 
weaknesses inherent in the previous patterns, and new 
theoretical insights into the “creation” of deviancy. 

The treatment model has its origins in positivistic 
criminology. We have delinquency because we have de- 
linquents. Research that has attempted to support this 
view has often been biased in the selection of delinquent 
samples. Attempts have been made to locate the source 
of delinquent behavior in mesomorphy, genetic abnor- 
malities, and psychological predisposition. Programs that 
have utilized this model range from intensive probation 
and parole counseling to behavior modification, psycho- 
therapy, and the traditional training school. The reform 
model broadens the causal sequence from the individual 
to his/her environment. Historically this perspective 
gained increasing influence with the ecological studies of 
the Chicago School in the early 1930’s. It now includes 
such areas of interest as the influence of youth sub- 
cultures in creating and maintaining delinquent values, 
as well as the effects of race, class, and ethnicity in de- 
termining patterns of delinquent involvement. Serious 
questions about the adequacy of such explanations exist, 
however. Schur demonstrates that both reaction patterns 
have neglected the specification of causal linkages be- 
tween, for example, such concepts as poverty and crime. 
While asserting such a relationship, the reform model 
has not provided us with an understanding of why only 
some of the poor are delinquent. Both the treatment and 
reform models suffer from the assumption that crime is 
outside of the “normal” functioning of American society, 
and consequently, that those who engage in such behavior 
are different in some respect from the rest of us. Labeling 
of youth as “psychotic,” “aggressive,” or “acting out” 
occurs in the treatment perspective. 

The reform model also labels youth. In place of the 
predominantly medical classifications it substitutes “so- 
cially disadvantaged” or “culturally deprived.” The effects 
of labeling youth are shown to be potentially more dam- 
aging than the costs of the delinquent behavior. 

From this discussion the book moves to an elaboration 
of the underpinnings of the radical nonintervention po- 
sition. Based in part on labeling theory, studies by anti- 
neodeterminists such as David Matza, and organizational 
analyses of multiple goal conflict in the juvenile court 
system, the radical nonintervention position seeks the 
causes of delinquency in the process of interaction between 
juveniles and official agencies with power over them, and 
consequent stigmatization of those youth who are pro- 
cessed by the juvenile justice system. Self-report data 
on delinquent behavior indicates the distribution of de- 
linquent acts across a broad spectrum of socioeconomic 
indicators, yet only certain kinds of youth appear in the 
court system. The significant factor in these youths’ situ- 
ation, Schur maintains, is neither personal characteristics, 
nor the vagaries of socioeconomic variables; rather, it is 
a combination of what he calls situational contingencies 
that bring these youth to the attention of the juvenile 
justice system. 

While admiring the author’s presentation of the various 
and often conflicting elements that make up our present 
approach to delinquency, the reader is left somewhat dis- 
turbed by his use of the evaluation studies conducted on 
programs based on the treatment and reform patterns. 


Citing published results of probation and parole effective- 
ness that are predominantly concerned with recidivism, 
the author is content to accept those programs with 
demonstrated success as potential elements in a radical 
noninterventionist approach to policymaking, and reject 
as deficient not only those programs, but inferentially, 
the entire pattern they are taken to represent, based on 
a criterion of recidivism. An orientation to process and 
relationships in analysis of social situations that the 
author calls for, and bases part of his criticism of other 
models on, suggests that other indicators should have been 
discussed and presented in relation to recidivism before 
the reader accepts the stated negative research findings 
as supportive of the author’s rejection of the treatment 
and reform reaction patterns. For example, Robert Vasoli 
notes (FEDERAL PROBATION, 31, September, 1967, pp. 24- 
32) the problems with evaluating postprobation recidivism 
as an index of the success or failure of the probation 
term itself. Noting that the probationer is subject to 
“myriad forces,” unrelated directly to his probation itself, 
he points out, “If these new elements, alone or in com- 
bination with the old, produce new criminality or law- 
abiding behavior, it is scarcely logical to assume a simple 
cause-and-effect relationship between the probation term 
and whatever might follow it.” 

In the end, one wonders about the need to formulate 
the author’s synthesis of certain trends in redefining our 
attitudes toward delinquent behavior under a new term, 
“radical nonintervention.” Beyond the idea of not treating 
either the delinquent or his situation except voluntarily 
(a trend which paradoxically has come to serve as a coda 
for a rather conservative approach to social policy), there 
appears to be little in this book that deserves the title, 
“radical.” The major socioeconomic proposal, a thorough 
restructuring of economic priorities and social goals, has 
been called for by the President’s Crime Commission. 
Certainly the author’s other recommendations—formaliza- 
tion of procedures and a reduction in the scope of the 
juvenile court, a broader tolerance of behavior we now 
sanction as delinquent, and a greater respect for young 
people—could be subscribed to by many people in the 
present juvenile justice system who would not call them 
radical. As the author notes, the position he has come to 
call radical nonintervention is in many ways the product 
of the historical development of sociological theories con- 
cerned with deviance, informed with the experience of 
practical experimentation. For the reader seeking new 
conclusions or theoretical insights, the book is, therefore, 
disappointing. Nonetheless, one hopes that its direct style 
and nontechnical format will acquaint a larger audience 
with the expanding critique of why and how the present 
juvenile system often creates what it seeks to remedy. 

Harvard University Bos FITZGERALD 


A Quick Look at Crime, Criminals, and 


Correctional Programs 


Fundamentals of Criminal Behavior and Cor- 
rectional Systems. By John G. Cull and Richard 
E. Hardy. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 
1973. Pp. 332. $12.95. 


For a single author to adequately cover the subject 
Fundamentals of Criminal Behavior and Correctional 
Systems in 332 pages would be an ambitious, if not im- 
possible task. To compile the same book adequately cover- 
ing the subject with contributions from 20 authors would 
probably be impossible. If the reader accepts this limita- 
tion before commencing this latest contribution of editors 
Cull and Hardy, he will find he has discovered a some- 
times excellent, sometimes mediocre contribution to the 
literature of corrections. 


The editors state their purpose is “to provide . . . basic 


information which will be of value” to those making de- 
cisions in the areas of rehabilitation and corrections. How 
well they achieve this purpose depends largely on the 
level of experience of the reader. The work would seem to 
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be of greatest benefit to those who deal with the criminal 
justice system from the periphery, i.e., vocational rehabili- 
tation counselor, volunteer, paraprofessional, or social 
agency employee. It is not textbookish enough to exten- 
sively broaden the knowledge of the experienced worker 
in the criminal justice field. 

There are some familiar contributors to this compilation 
of articles—William Amos, member of the United States 
Board of Parole; Vernon B. Fox of Florida State Univer- 
sity; William Leeke, director of the South Carolina De- 
partment of Corrections; and Glenn R. Winters of the 
American Judicature Society. The book is divided into 
two sections, although not the obvious divisions one would 
expect, criminal behavior and correctional systems. The 
reason for dividing the book into two parts is not clear. 
The material varies from the elementary, as in the chap- 
ters entitled “An Overview of Criminal Law and Criminal 
Procedure” and “Military Corrections,” to the highly 
technical as in Amos’ and Wellford’s “Typologies and 
Treatment.” There is good historical information in some 
articles, chiefly the chapter entitled “Characteristics of 
the Female Offender.” Some chapters are extremely help- 
ful, for instance “Criminal Typology”; some are disap- 
pointing, for example the chapter on correctional research. 

Glenn Winters, editor of the Journal of the American 
Judicature Society, has an excellent article entitled “The 
Judicial Role in Correctional Administration.” He believes 
judicial intervention in corrections is due, in part, to 
judges’ firsthand experiences had :by visiting institutions. 
He states that, having seen the prisons, “Judges began 
to perceive that their reluctance to intervene (in correc- 
tions) only strengthened the status quo and isolated the 
correctional system from the essence of democracy—public 
scrutiny.” One can only agree with the comment he in- 
cludes from an attorney of the Bureau of Prisons, “A 
court that will impose terms of imprisonment without 
being concerned with the kind of treatment that will be 
given is comparable to a physician who prescribes a drug 
without knowing its consequences.” 

One of the best chapters is entitled “Correctional Sys- 
tems and Programs—An Overview.” William D. Leeke 
and Hubert M. Clements present just that, an up-to-date 
chronicle of the latest in correctional programming. They 
picture the history of corrections as consisting of a series 
of definite periods, described as the four R’s—Revenge, 
Restraint, Reformation, and Reintegration. They view 
the present as the period of Reintegration, citing the 
concepts of work release, prerelease, and other graduated 
release programs. 

Taken as a whole this book cries out for improved tech- 
niques for rehabilitating the offender. Robert G. Lawson, 
however, in an essay entitled “Effects of Incarceration,” 
points out what so many highly qualified reformists re- 
fuse to recognize. He states, “Society has to come to grips 
with another unpleasant reality. A small percentage of 
inmates are hopeless in terms of rehabilitation, at least 
within present technology.” Other than to suggest “society 
must come to grips with their existence and design some 
humane and sensible concepts for their care and custody,” 
the author offers no solutions. It is refreshing, however, 
to realize one can be both progressive, as this author is, 
and still accept the one reality which so frequently denies 
the zealous reformer the support of the correctional 
realist. 

This work includes a chapter by an ex-inmate of the 
Texas Department of Corrections, howbeit a former at- 
torney, not a typical prisoner. His account of life behind 
bars offers nothing that has not been previously written 
by countless other ex-inmates. There is, however, a refer- 
ence which reminds one of a major criticism of the Texas 
Department of Corrections by certain national leaders in 
the field of corrections, i.e., the use of inmate labor in 
constructing new prison facilities and more recently a 
building housing the Institute of Contemporary Correc- 
tions at a State university. The author correctly states 
that inmates readily leave easier assignments and other 
trusty jobs to volunteer for these construction jobs. They 
do so because it offers the finest possible way to learn a 
useful trade. He quotes one inmate, “Stubbs, do you know 
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what a bricklayer makes outside?’”’ One wonders, in spite 
of criticism of the construction programs, if there should 
not be more, not less, such “exploitation” of inmates to the 
point that they become skilled tradesmen equipped to 
hold down a good job upon release. 

Most disappointing is the article entitled “Review of 
Relevant Research in Correctional Rehabilitation.” The 
article would have been better titled “Theoretical Per- 
spectives on the Effects of Imprisonment” because it com- 
ments solely on two theoretical models which might ex- 
plain the effects of incarceration upon inmates. The 
author of this article misses his subject to about the extent 
that most correctional research misses the basic needs of 
the discipline. Fortunately, the book as a whole comes 
much nearer fulfilling the promise of its title than does 
this separate article. 

The editors state in the preface, “This book represents 
an earnest plea for reform and change... .” The plea is 
heard louder in the preface than in the rest of the book, 
although the mood of the book is progressive. Professor 
Fox may have placed the sought-after reforms and 
changes in their proper perspective when he suggested 
in the initial chapter, “The problem (in corrections) is 
to find those programs that (1) work best, (2) cost least, 
and (3) do the least damage.” 


Dallas, Texas AL HAVENSTRITE 


How the Alcoholic on Skid Row Lives 


Stations of the Lost: The Treatment of Skid 
Row Alcoholics. By Jacqueline P. Wiseman. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1971. Pp. 
346. $8.95. 


This book describes the life of skid row alcoholics in 
the loop of “Pacific City” (a fictional name), and their 
interactions with the major institutions such as missions, 
clinics, courts, hospitals, and jails. Using a three-level 
frame of reference (interpersonal, institutional, and forms 
of interaction) Dr. Wiseman describes the life of the 
alcoholics in their skid row milieu through participant 
observation, interviewing, and review of records. 

The alcoholics’ movement among and experience in 
“Pacific City’s” jails, courts, clinics, missions, and related 
social control-“therapeutic” institutions, is described in 
clear, vivid language to reflect “Pacific City’s” futile at- 
tempt to rehabilitate or to even deal responsibly with 
them. Moreover, the alcoholics’ despair, disillusionment 
and occasional creative use of the aforementioned insti- 
tutions are vividly described. Often using direct quotes of 
the alcoholics and those concerned with them, the author 
concretizes her narrative and thereby gives the reader a 
very specific “feel” for the qualitative aspects of her 
research. 

The repetitive interactions of the alcoholics and the 
agents of the institutions concerned with them indicated 
strikingly different viewpoints that each had of the other, 
and their situations, problems, and activities of mutual 
concern. These contrasting viewpoints were used by Dr. 
Wiseman as an organizing theme for structuring much 
of her book. Thus, for example, the first chapter entitled, 
“Skid Row: The Professional Overview and the Partici- 
pant Close-up,” has sections headed “The Professional’s 
View of Skid Row” and “Skid Row as Residents See It.” 
Chapter 3 entitled, “Policing Skid Row and Keeping the 
Peace: The Dilemma of Handling the Socially Unat- 
tached,” has sections headed “The Police View Their As- 
signment” and “The Row Man Views the Police.” 

Using a variety of strategies, including “straight- 
forward” description, the author completes her presenta- 
tion in seven chapters and an appendix. These chapter 
headings in addition to those listed above are chapter 2, 
“Making the Rehab Route,” chapter 4, “The Judicial 
Screening Process,” chapter 5, “County Jail as a Station 
on the Loop,” chapter 6, “Mental and Physical Therapy,” 
chapter 7, “Spiritual Salvation,” chapter 8, “The Return 
to Society,” and chapter 9, “Benefactors, Beneficiaries, 
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Compassion, Gratitude and Trust.” The appendix is de- 
voted to the study’s methodology. 

Dr. Wiseman’s strategy of interfacing the opposing 
viewpoints of the “helpers” and those in need of “help” 
is powerful. Through it she shows, for example, that on 
the one hand the skid row men see (a) the courts and 
the correctional and “therapeutic” programs as uncon- 
cerned and inhumane, doing minimal in their behalf, and 
indeed exploiting them and (b) missionary programs 
abounding in hypocrisy. On the other hand, the officials 
of these agencies and programs see their work in a posi- 
tive light and the skid row men as less than good prospects 
for rehabilitation. 

In handling her various data, the author ordered them 
in accordance with their regularity or gathered them into 
comprehensive wholes; however, she does reflect many of 
the individual characteristics of her data and indicates 
their moving and dynamic character. This is pointed out 
by Herbert Blumer in his eloquent Foreword. He writes 
that Dr. Wiseman’s approach casts the regularities of 
interactions with skill that depicts them as a “moving 
process, tending to follow regularized forms but allowing 
for both differences in individual lines of action and 
shifts in regular forms.” 

As a case study, Stations of the Lost is excellent. The 
concreteness and thoroughness of Dr. Wiseman’s descrip- 
tion is engaging and convincing. The reader indeed senses 
that she is “telling it like it is.” That she developed an ex- 
traordinary rapport with her various skid row subjects, 
skillfully employed particular sociological concepts and 
grasped the totality of the treatment of skid row alcoholics 
are all bountifully clear. In sum, the document is the pro- 
duct of naturalistic field work. Some description of the au- 
thor’s methodology is provided in an appendix. She draws 
on a wide range of literature and uses with particular skill 
the work of Becker and Geer (“Participant Observation: 
The Analysis of Qualitative Field Data,” in Adams & 
Preiss (Eds.) Human Organization Research, Homewood, 
Ill.: The Dorsey Press, Inc. 1960), and Mannheim (/deol- 
ogy and Utopia, New York: Harcourt, Brace & World, 
Inc., 1966). The methodological appendix provides some 
information on how actors’ perspectives were identified, 
and research decisions were handled; the “separate” ideol- 
ogies of individuals were incorporated into “group” ideol- 
ogies; and problems of validity, reliability, and sampling 
were handled. As has been indicated, the appendix pro- 
vides some information; however, it does not provide 
sufficient detail to allow the reader to follow how the re- 
search was accomplished. A number of examples follow. 
No specific information is provided on how the three major 
sociological levels—interpersonal, institutional, and pure 
forms of interactions—were made operational for the re- 
search. Nor was there any specific return to the use of 
these various levels after they were introduced in the 
preface as major concerns of the study. Only very general 
information was provided on some of the study’s major 
concepts, for example, stations, perceptions, comparative 
views of paths into and out of the stations. Such is the 
case even though a section of the appendix is entitled, 
“Selection and Definition of Problems, Concepts and In- 
dices.” Continuing the focus on the appendix, the section 
on “Check on the Frequency and Distribution of Phenom- 
ena’”’ does not present material implied by the topic. In- 
stead, it considers a number of other matters including 
statements that data were collected by both participant 
and nonparticipant observation. While some information 
was presented on these related observational approaches, 
detail that would key specific observational procedures 
and sampling techniques to specific data is not provided. 
The overly general information provided in the sections 
on “Processing the Data,” “Incorporation of Individual 
Findings Into a Model of Organization,” and “Problems 
of Validity, Reliability and Sampling” all leave much to 
the reader’s imagination as to their specific and detailed 
application to the study. 

In summary, Stations of the Lost is a vivid description 
of the life of skid row alcoholics in a given city. However, 


the methods used to glean the information on which it 
was based are substantially less vivid and clear. 


Rockville, Md. GEORGE H. WEBER 


Issues in Drug Abuse 


The Yearbook of Drug Abuse. Edited by Leon 
Brill and Ernest Harms. New York: Behavioral 
Publications, 1973. Pp. 386. $19.95. 


This volume is a collection of papers by authors, re- 
searchers, treatment personnel and administrators in the 
field of drug abuse and treatment. The subject matter in- 
cludes summaries of various drug abuse issues and pro- 
grams in New York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cali- 
fornia, Puerto Rico, and England. Treatment methods for 
narcotics addiction, such as methadone maintenance, an- 
tagonists, therapeutic communities and civil commitment 
are discussed. Issues related to soft drug abuse and the 
“polyabuser” are also included. 

As with many collections, the quality of the articles 
varies. Nevertheless, the book does contain some important 
papers. One of the most noteworthy, in my opinion, is “A 
Perspective on Heroin,” by John C. Kramer, M.D. This 
is an excellent summary of the policies of the United 
States government during the past century concerning 
opiate epidemics in this country and abroad. The article 
highlights the law enforcement constraints imposed on 
physicians who attempted to maintain addicts on opiates 
over long periods of time. 

An interesting research paper by John Langrad of 
Albert Einstein College of Medicine deals with the multi- 
ple illicit drug abuse found among heroin addicts in 
various treatment facilities in New York City. Joel Fort, 
M.D., of San Francisco presents, in “Perspective on Mari- 
juana,” an impassioned plea for sound reasoning and a 
reevaluation of punitive laws dealing with the possession 
and use of marijuana. The need for scientific investigation 
in the field of drug abuse is emphasized by W.R. Martin, 
M.D., in the article, “Drug Abuse—The Need for a 
Rational Pharmacologic Approach.” 

Stanley Yolles, M.D., Leon Brill, and Harold Meiselas, 
M.D., present summaries and discussions of overall issues 
and treatment methods in their articles, “General Per- 
spectives on Drug Abuse” and “The Treatment of Drug 
Abuse: Experience and Issues.” 

The Yearbook attempts to summarize drug abuse prob- 
lems, issues, and treatment as presented by the authors 
with their various points of view and different back- 
grounds. If an impact is to be made in controlling the 
current epidemic, education, research, and ongoing evalu- 
ation of treatment are essential. 


New York City HERMAN JOSEPH 


Resocialization and Behavior Therapy 


Resocialization: An American Experiment. By 
Daniel B. Kennedy and August Kerber. New 
York: Behavioral Publications, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
191. $4.95, paper; $9.95, hard. 


The thesis of this book runs thusly: Failure to conform 
to established social standards of behavior is the result 
of unsatisfactory socialization into the roles, values, and 
motivations prerequisite to such adherence. Therefore, 
some kind of “resocialization” is necessary to make those 
who behave unacceptably do what the majority wants 
them to do. The evidence seems to indicate, however, 
though the matter is not indisputable, that present methods 
of resocialization do not achieve this goal. These methods, 
largely variants of counseling, such as individual and 
group therapy and psychoanalysis, must be replaced by 
other tactics. The tactics that the authors recommend are 
“behavior therapy,” involving positive reinforcements and 
aversive conditioning. 

This brief summary, I submit, will substitute nicely for 
reading the book, since the part critical of what has been 


done in resocialization efforts is very much on a so-what- 
else-is-new? level, and the section advocating a new ap- 
proach is highly truncated and, as I will specify below, 
rather offensive. 

The book opens with definitions of socialization and re- 
socialization, and parades some scholarly statements from 
the literature bearing on these matters. This is followed 
by reviews of work in compensatory education, criminal 
rehabilitation, and the training of the hardcore unem- 
ployed which seems to indicate that past efforts have not 
been notably successful. 

In regard to crime specifically, the authors devote con- 
siderable space to a rather superficial review of causal 
explanations, from Sutherland’s differential association 
to XYY, and conclude that, indeed, crime is rather com- 
plicated etiologically, and that attempts to reform crim- 
inals rightfully ought to take account of this fact. They 
then describe a few rehabilitative experiments—neither 
the best nor the worst—and note that these suggest we 
are not doing very well through the use of counseling 
techniques in resocializing offenders. Drug addicts and 
thieves are singled out for particular attention, and it 
is pointed out that it might be a good idea to use different 
rather than the same approach to these disparate types 
of offenders. “Curing the narcotics addict,” it is said, “is 
merely a matter of finding something that will interest 
him more than the thing he is addicted to,” a bit of 
wisdom so sensible that it generalizes into vapidity. 
“Treatment of a thief of this type [that is, one who steals 
“because he has defined such behavior as a_ personally 
acceptable manner in which to obtain money”] would in- 
volve the replacement of his frame of reference with one 
more acceptable to society as a whole.” Yep. 

Until its concluding segment, then, the book really is 
neither more nor less than a rather elementary parade 
of information, rather decently marshalled, that shows 
reasonably well some very obvious kinds of things. Taken 
for what it is, it is competent enough. But when the 
authors turn polemic and ferocious at the end they are 
asking for trouble on civil liberty grounds. 

I didn’t mind, really, the suggestion that judges ought 
to be relieved of sentencing responsibility, and this task 
turned over to a panel of experts whose “academic and 
experiential background has trained them for” such a 
job. Barnes and Teeters, among others, argued for such 
a regimen many decades ago, and while I think the idea 
is overvalued and potentially dangerous, there is no 
gainsaying that the judges have done less than admirable 
work in this area. I would personally opt for Judge 
Marvin E. Frankel’s recent suggestion in Criminal Sen- 
tences: Law Without Order that legislatures, as repre- 
sentatives of the people, get on with the job of spelling 
out with some precision the parameters of the sentencing 
performance they want from the courts. 

What I did find highly objectionable in Resocialization 
was the view that involuntary behavior therapy with the 
nonconforming can be defended against moral objections 
on the ground that it produces successfully the kind of 
results the society desires. The authors note with annoy- 
ance, for instance: “What the detractors of behavior 
therapy fail to realize is that their insistence on ‘moral 
means’ may lead to failure to achieve ‘ends.’” And they 
add: “In this situation, the potential recovery of a deviant 
individual is sacrificed because the public does not think 
his therapeutic treatment would comply with its values.” 

If the Spanish Inquisition did not adequately demon- 
strate that the achievement of ends—the saving of souls 
in that instance—is no defense to immoral means, then 
I would hope that by now Watergate has forcefully con- 
vinced the authors on this point. Justice Brandeis’ words 
in Olmstead must never be forgotten: 

“Experience should teach us to be most on our guard 
to protect liberty when the Government’s purposes are 
beneficent. Men born to freedom are naturally alert to 
repel invasion of their liberty by evilminded rulers. The 
greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidious encroachment 
by men of zeal, well meaning but without understanding.” 
University of California, Irvine GILBERT GEIS 
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Adolescent Delinquency and Moral Reeducation 


L’Adolescent et la société. By Denis Szabo, 
Denis Gagné, and Alice Parizeau. Brussels, 
Belgium: Charles Dessart, 1972. Pp. 332. 28.50 Fr. 


This collaboration between a specialist in correctional 
treatment and two sociologists is aimed at the analysis 
of the difficulty in social adjustment of contemporary 
adolescents. The first part by Denis Szabo of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal approached the fundamental psycho- 
cultural aspects of juvenile delinquency. The second part 
by Denis Gagné, also from the University of Montreal, 
discussed the modern concepts of deviance as it applied 
to maladaptation and delinquency of juveniles and minors. 
The third part by Alice Parizeau, general secretary of 
the International Center of Comparative Criminology in 
Montreal, approached the traditions and institutions of 
man and his attempt to accommodate adolescents in society. 
The principal thrust of each section was the identification 
of the causes of deviant behavior and delinquency from 
the different viewpoints, as the sociologists examine human 
misbehavior in context of society, as the psychologist 
focuses his observation on individual deviance, and as the 
legally based treatment person reflects institutions and 
traditions in attempting to respond to, control, and ac- 
commodate juvenile delinquents and youthful offenders. 

Szabo examined the characteristics of society as a 
macrosociology with massive cultural constraints within 
it. Morality and the inculcated values are very important, 
growing more complex, and sometimes not unquestionably 
accepted by adolescents. Contemporary society reflects a 
general erosion of norms and morality and flames of 
violence and change widen the generation gap. More pre- 
cisely, the values of adults forced from rich experience 
can transmit morality only to those young persons capable 
of accepting it, while the legitimacy of authority is re- 
sented and challenged by many others. Nietzsche has noted 
that our conscience is made up of precepts resulting from 
demands made by parents and other significant persons 
and Freud indicated that guilt-anxiety emanated from 
parental love as the major source of moral conscience. 
Society and culture are dependent upon this approach to 
morality, but it is being challenged by adolescent deviants. 
The sociologist holds that the conscience of man reflects 
his civilization as a macrosociological concept that includes 
conflict and consensus. 

Gagné indicated that the sociology of delinquency de- 
pends upon concepts of deviance, taking a more psycho- 
logical approach. Social pathology results in and from 
disorganization that is mutually reinforcing, as well as 
the measures of intervention that facilitate socialization, 
adjustment, and adaptation. The delinquent is distin- 
guished from the conformist by the distance he is from 
the norms of organization. The analysis of his type of 
delinquency and the cause of his deviance must be studied. 
The delinquent and his judgment are consonant and come 
from outside pressures. Delinquency may emerge from (a) 
general tendencies coming from an unstable environment, 
(b) evolution of subcultural delinquents, and (c) new 
problems resulting from conflict gangs and drugs. The en- 
vironment from which delinquents come are delinquent 
in subcultures, and may become criminal, conflict, and re- 
treatist gangs in the Cloward and Ohlin sense. The pri- 
mary generalization is that deviance results from anomie, 
alienation, or normlessness. The second approach is that 
the situation of anomie affects internalized values, re- 
sulting in secondary deviance, an internalization of devi- 
ant attitudes and values, and a readiness to deviate. This 
secondary deviance is important in delinquency causation 
and control. 

Alice Parizeau assumed a legal posture in delinquency 
treatment. In law, responsibility for delinquency is modu- 
lated because of reduced responsibility for minors. Re- 
sponsibility becomes more that of parents and the state. 
Systems of delinquency control are characterized by the 
traditions and institutions of any given society. In Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britian, Sweden, and Canada, the 
philosophy involves moral reeducation, primarily by the 
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family and the state. Five systems are examined and sug- 
gested treatment models are provided. A scheme for models 
of the evolution of governmental action in delinquency was 
presented as legislation, judicial decisions, and auxiliary 
services. The prcblem is not remote, but is currently in 
the process of evolution and development and the reality 
is in our time. 

The book is an excellent summary of the philosophy of 
delinquency and its treatment, particularly in French- 
speaking cultures. The emphasis on morality and moral re- 
education is clear. The same emphasis on stigmatization 
and reentry of the adolescent offenders into society that 
concerns American corrections also concerns French-speak- 
ing societies. The volume poses two primary questions: 
First, what is juvenile delinquency? Secondly, what is 
society’s responsibility for minors and in what legal and 
social context can society appropriately intervene? These 
questions are answered in this volume with emphasis on 
the social factors, the need for the family to provide moral 
education, and for the state to follow through with moral 
reeducation as needed. Warnings were issued against the 
traumatic methods used in delinquency control by totali- 
tarian states, such as Hitler’s Germany and in the U.S.S.R. 
For an excellent and concise presentation of the ap- 
proaches to deviant behavior among adolescents in the 
French-speaking cultures of Europe and Quebec, this re- 
viewer recommends L’Adolescent et la société. 


Florida State University VERNON FOx 


Reports Received 


Case Review and Planning: A Study of Treatment Goal 
Emphasis and Consistency. California Youth Authority, 
Sacramento, Calif., May 1973. Pp. 31. The case records 
of a sample of 100 C.Y.A. wards were examined to iden- 
tify the treatment goals stated by staffs at reception 
centers, institutions, and parole units. It was found that 
for 30 percent of the cases there was agreement on one 
or more goals by staffs at the three settings. 

The Challenge of Youth Service Bureaus. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social and Reha- 
bilitation Service, Washington, D.C., 1973. Pp. Al. 
Following a recommendation of the 1967 National Crime 
Commission, many youth service bureaus have been started 
throughout the country. In 1971, the Youth Development 
and Delinquency Prevention Administration asked the 
California Youth Authority to conduct a national study of 
the nationwide youth services bureau effort. An important 
finding concludes that although youth service bureaus 
are widespread, their conceptual bases and funding levels 
have not had a significant impact in changing the ways 
that American society deals with delinquent and troubled 
youth. 


Community Based Corrections in Des Moines: A Co- 
ordinated Approach to the Improved Handling of Adult 
Offenders. U.S. Department of Justice, Law Enforcement 
Assistance Administration, Washington, D.C. (n.d.). Pp. 
16. This report is the first in a series of reports de- 
scribing exemplary criminal justice programs across the 
country. The program described is one administered by 
the Polk County Department of Court Services and in- 
cludes Pre-Trial Release Screening, Pre-trial Community 
Supervision, County Administered Probation, and a Com- 
munity Centered Corrections Facility. 

Diversion From the Juvenile Justice System. National 
Assessment of Juvenile Corrections, The University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1978. Pp. 63. This report 
reviews in detail a project on diversion of youth from 
the juvenile justice system. It was written by Professor 
Cressey and Mr. McDermott and published as part of a 
series of documents on the National Assessment of Juve- 
nile Corrections. It provides information about practices 
and belief systems of personnel in various probations 
within one state who are currently engaged in diverting 
youth either from or within that state’s juvenile justice 
system. 


Driving Record of Methadone Maintenance Patients in 


New York State. Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, 
Bureau of Social Science Research, New York City, N.Y., 
February 1973. Pp. 14. In this report, the driving records 
of patients on methadone maintenance are studied for 
two reasons: To demonstrate the patients’ ability to 
function normally and safely while medicated; and the 
ability to obtain a driver’s license and automobile in- 
surance are key factors in employability. The findings 
show that methadone maintenance patients as a group 
have driving records similar to those for nondrug-using 
citizens with similar backgrounds. 

Drug Use Rates Among Young People in New York 
State. New York State Narcotic Addiction Control Com- 
mission, Bureau of Social Science Research, New York 
City, May 1973. Pp. 19. This brief report presents base 
rates of prevalence and incidence of drug use among 
young people for New York State, examined by four 
major geographic regions. It was prepared to provide 
norms on drug use throughout the state and to furnish 
a base of assessing the severity of drug use within 
different areas in the State. 

Education, Training, and Deployment of Staff: A Sur- 
vey of Probation Departments and the California Youth 
Authority. The California Youth Authority, Sacramento, 
Calif., May 1973. Pp. 110. Featured in this report are 
the general findings obtained in the education, training, 
and deployment of client-serving staff employed by the 
60 California probation departments and the Youth 
Authority. The major aims of the survey were to shed 
light on the training needs, prior education, and related 
work experience among probation and youth authority 
staffs and to facilitate the planning and administration 
of comprehensive training models. 

Granting Bail in Magistrates’ Courts: Proposals for 
Reform. Howard League for Penal Reform, 125 Kenning- 
ton Park Road, London, 1972. Pp. 23. This report finds 
that despite the provisions of the Criminal Justice Act 
of 1967, a large number of persons are held in custody 
awaiting trial. After analyzing the available statistical 
data on persons in custody awaiting trial and the pro- 
visions of the Criminal Justice Act, as well as factors 
influencing the decision-making process, the report pre- 
sents recommendations for alternatives to remand in 
custody. 

Guidelines for Legal Reference Service in Correctional 
Institutions: A Tool for Correctional Administrators. The 
American Correctional Association, College Park, Md., 
1973. Pp. 16. The content of this publication comes from 
a seminar sponsored by the American Correctional As- 
sociation in cooperation with the Institute of Library 
Research at the University of California at Berkeley. 
The issues involved were the legal requirements for in- 
mate access to courts and possible alternatives to meeting 
these requirements in institutions differing in size, type, 
and location. 

Justice Administration and Drug Dependence: Issues 
and Alternatives. Justice Resource Institute, 14 Somerset 
Street, Boston, Mass., 1973. Pp. 141. This volume was 
written by Dr. Carl N. Edwards, professor of psychiatry 
at the Tufts University School of Medicine, and John 
Calhoun, executive director of the Justice Resource In- 
stitute. The publication is described as a _ systematic 
policy study of the legal, physiological, psychiatric, and 
policy considerations bearing on the formation of effective 
medical-legal approaches to drug abuse. 

Legislating for Correctional Line Officer Education and 
Training. American Bar Association, Commission on Cor- 
rectional Facilities and Services, 1705 DeSales Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 1973. Pp. 30. Prepared by Pro- 
fessor Harry S. Perlman of the University of Nebraska 
Law School, this monograph is the joint publication of 
the American Association of Junior and Community Col- 
leges and the American Bar Association. Its primary 
objective is the expansion of associate degree programs 
for correctional line personnel through community and 
junior colleges. The focus is on the use of legislation in 
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eemeering the education and quality of line correctional 
staffs. 

Living It Down: The Problem of Old Convictions. 
Stevens & Sons, Ltd., 11 New Fetter Lane, London, 1972. 
Pp. 46. Sponsored by a committee set up by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, The Howard League for Penal Reform 
and the National Association for the Care and Resettle- 
ment of Offenders, this report is concerned with the 
necessity for legislation which would provide for the 
expunging of criminal records of those offenders who 
have remained clean of criminal activities over a period 
of years. References are made to legislation in the United 
States allowing the expunging of records of juvenile 
delinquents and first offenders and to the Model Act 
drafted by the National Council on Crime and Delin- 
quency. 

People in the Parole Action System: Their Tasks and 
Dilemmas. Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
University of California, Los Angeles, Calif., 1971. Pp. 
131. The Parole Action Study was a 5-year research 
project conducted from September 1964 through August 
1969 in the California Department of Corrections. This 
document reports in streamlined fashion certain of the 
study’s findings concerning the participation of the pa- 
rolees, the agents, the community, and parole administra- 
tion in the system of parole action. Dr. Elliot Studt 
directed the project and wrote the report. 

Perceptions of Deviance: Suggestions for Cross-Cultural 
Research. United Nations Social Defence Research Insti- 
tute. Rome, Italy. (S.P. No. 3) 1972. Pp. 84. This publica- 
tion is a report of research over the past year directed 
towards the construction of a simple, easy-to-use instru- 
ment for measuring public perceptions of deviance. The 
author of the report is Graeme Newman. 


Providing Legal Services to Prisoners: An Analysis 
and Report. American Bar Association, Commission on 
Correctional Facilities and Services, 1705 DeSales Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C., 1973. Pp. 87. Based on a compre- 
hensive review of precedents and experience, this report 
concludes that providing legal services to prisoners is 
good corrections as well as good law. The report recom- 
mends a model program and complementary law library 
facilities for prisons. 

Securing the Legal Rights of Retarded Persons. Public 
Affairs Committee, 381 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y., 1973. Pp. 28. This pamphlet was written by Eliza- 
beth Ogg and prepared with the cooperation of the 
President’s Committee on Mental Retardation. It surveys 
the progress made in awakening the public to the poten- 
tial of many retarded persons and the battles yet to be 
won in assuring them their full legal and civil rights. 
The pamphlet is available from the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee for 35 cents. 

Social Science Research and the Death Penalty in 
America: An Interim Report. Hugo A. Bedau, Tufts 
University, Medford, Mass., June 1973. Pp. 46. In this 
interim report, Dr. Bedau describes a series of conferences 


There were over 2,000 replies to the Federal Probation 
Survey questionnaire published in the March 1973 issue 
of FEDERAL PROBATION. Of the respondents, the greatest 
number: (1) Were between the ages of 26-39 (808), with 
the 40-55 group running a close second (767); (2) had 
master’s degrees (760); (3) had as principal academic 
interest criminology/criminal justice (974); (4) had as 
primary duty the supervision of persons under the juris- 
diction of the agency (574); (5) were employed as juve- 
nile or adult probation/parole officers (977) ; and (6) 
were employed by State governments (960), with _the 
second largest group employed by private organizations 
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It Has Come to 


and consultations carried on between February and May 
1973 to acquaint the social science community with his 
project: the design and coordination of a comprehensive 
empirical research program relevant to the legal issues 
which bear on the status and future of capital punish- 
ment in this country. 

State of the States on Crime and Justice: An Analysis 
of State Administration of the Safe Streets Act. National 
Conference of State Criminal Justice Planning Adminis- 
trators, 209 St. Clair Street, Frankfort, Ky., 1973. Pp. 
68. This report explains the general strategies used by 
the State Planning Agencies during the first 4 years 
of the program, presents national data on funding pat- 
terns, provides a perspective on early controversies about 
the Safe Streets Act, and suggests future directions for 
the country’s crime control efforts. 


Books Received 


Alcohol: Our Biggest Drug Problem. By Joel Fort, M.D. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1973. Pp. 180. $3.95 
(paper). 

Corrections: A Component of the Criminal Justice Sys- 
tem. By Walter Hartinger, Edward Eldefonso, and Alan 
Coffey. Pacific Palisades, Calif.: Goodyear Publishing 
Company, Inc., 1973. Pp. 365. $9.95. 

The Crime Establishment: Organized Crime and Ameri- 
can Society. Edited by John E. Conklin. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1973. Pp. 175. $6.95. 

Introduction to Correctional Rehabilitation. By Richard 
E. Hardy and John G. Cull. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 288. $12.75. 

The Politics of Federal Judicial Administration. By 
Peter Graham Fish. Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University 
Press, 1973. Pp. 528. $20.00. 

The Politics of Therapy. By Seymour L. Hallack, M.D. 
New York: Jason Aronson Book Publishers, 1971. Pp. 
283. $10.00. 

Prisoners’ Rights Sourcebook: Theory, Litigation, Prac- 
tice. Edited by Michele G. Hermann and Marilyn G. Haft. 
New York: Clark Boardman Company, Ltd., 1973. Pp. 
806. $19.50. 

Psychoanalysis and the Law. By C. G. Schoenfeld. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Publisher, 1973. Pp. 
285. $13.75. 

Social Science and Social Work: Applications of Social 
Science in the Helping Professions. By Jean R. Pearman. 
Metuchen, N.J.: The Scarecrow Press, Inc., 1973. Pp. 
224. $6.50. 

Whatever Became of Sin? By Karl Menninger, M.D. 
New York: Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1973. Pp. 242. $7.95. 

Why Justice Fails. By Whitney North Seymour, Jr. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1973. 
Pp. 238. $6.95. 


Our Attention 


(862). The most frequently requested new features were 
articles on management, juvenile probation and rehabili- 
tation, and improvement of police departments; and a 
column on job opportunities in corrections. Cited as least 
useful of present features were “News From the Field” 
and “It Has Come to Our Attention.” Less than 100 stated 
they no longer wished to receive the journal. The editors 
of FEDERAL PROBATION wish to express their thanks to all 
those who took time from a busy schedule to fill out and 
return the survey questionnaire. We hope an improved 
professional quarterly of the highest standard will be the 
ultimate result of your effort. 


~ 
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Wiiliam A. Maio, Jr., assistant editor of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION since 1962, has been promoted to managing editor. 
A native of Washington, D.C., and graduate of George- 
town University, he joined the staff of the journal in 1959 
as editorial assistant. He had worked previously in the 
Administrative Office’s Divisions of Business Administra- 
tion and Procedural Studies and Statistics (now Informa- 
tion Systems). 

The ninth annual Richard F. Doyle Award was pre- 
sented October 26 to Robert W. Garcia, U.S. probation 
officer for the Western District of Texas, in recognition 
of his efforts in inaugurating Alternative House, a half- 
way house for adult male offenders, and his continuing 
contribution to the work of the house. The award is 
given each year to the Federal probation officer who has 
made the most significant contribution to the probation 
system and to the field of corrections. 


Ben S. Meeker, who retired in June as chief probation 
officer of the U.S. District Court in Chicago, Ill., has ac- 
cepted a part-time position as research associate and 
administrator of the Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice at the University of Chicago Law School. He 
continues to hold a lectureship in the University’s School 
of Social Service Administration. 


William E. Amos, Ed.D., chairman of the Youth Cor- 
rection Division, U.S. Board of Parole, on October 18 was 
awarded an honorary Doctor of Public Administration 
degree by Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo. The honor 
was conferred in recognition of his “service in the field 
of education, leadership in government youth programs, 
and contribution to delinquency prevention and rehabilita- 
tion.” 

George W. Howard, chief U.S. probation officer for the 
District of Columbia, was honored at a luncheon on De- 
cember 20 on the occasion of his retirement. He had 
served the Federal Probation System for 33 years. 


Leighton W. Dudley, deputy secretary for correctional 
services, Maryland Department of Public Safety and Cor- 
rectional Services, since July 1970, resigned in October. 
Before coming to Maryland in 1969 as director of parole 
and probation, he was technical advisor in corrections 
to the U.S. Air Force for 18 years. 
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The Kentucky Bureau of Corrections and the U.S. Pro- 
bation Office in Louisville are working together in an 
effort to upgrade the training of aides. They have de- 
veloped a 6-month program in which the State pays the 
aides’ salaries while the probation office provides training 
in all phases of probation and parole casework. 

The Center for the Administration of Justice of The 
American University announces the following two insti- 
tutes: (1) Institute for Comparative Justice Studies—a 
program of field study of administration of justice systems 
abroad to be held May 11 to June 9; and (2) Crime, Jus- 
tice, and Heroin in England—an institute to allow Ameri- 
can practitioners and students of criminal justice “to 
better understand our criminal justice system by looking 
at another closely related one,” to be held June 24 to 
July 8 in London. Information on the first institute may 
be obtained from Dr. Emilio C. Viano at the Center, 
Washington, D.C. 20016. Information about the second 
nee is available from Dr. Arnold S. Trebach at the 

enter. 


Serious crime in the United States declined 1 percent 
during the first 6 months of 1973, the same amount of 
decrease as reported during the first half of 1972, accord- 
ing to the FBI’s Uniform Crime Reports released in 
September. 

James A. McCafferty, assistant chief of the Division of 
Information Systems, Administrative Office of the U.S. 
Courts, and frequent contributor to FEDERAL PROBATION, 
was recently commended and honored by the County 
Council of Prince George’s County, Maryland, for his 
service as member and (later) chairman of the Advisory 
Youth Action Committee during which he demonstrated 
“a unique and exceptional ability to aid the youth of 
Prince George’s County.”’ 

James L. Hurd, chief U.S. probation officer for the 
Western District of Kentucky, was honored on September 
13 at the 14th annual conference of the Kentucky Council 
on Crime and Delinquency. He was one of five recipients 
of awards presented for “outstanding contribution to the 
criminal justice system.” 
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